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Chapter | Introduction 


The Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism was mandated to deal with 
French-English relations in Canada, but in the end felt called upon to devote an entire 
volume—Book IV —to “the contribution made by the other ethnic groups to the cultural 
enrichment of Canada and the measures that should be taken to safeguard that 
contribution (RCBB, I, p. xxi).” Inevitably, however, the Commission approached the 
subject of the “other” Canadian ethnic groups in the context of its overall mandate, that 
is, in relation to the basic problems of bilingualism and biculturalism and in the context 
of the coexistence of francophone and anglophone communities. As a result, Book IV 
was not an exhaustive study of the non-British and non-French ethnic groups in 
Canada, but rather, “an examination of the way they have taken their place within the 
two societies that have provided Canada’s social structures and institutions (RCBB, IV, 
p: Ss 

The Commission did pose two basic questions: “To what degree have Canadians 
whose origin is neither French nor British integrated with anglophone or francophone 
society? To what degree have they remained attached to their original cultures and 
languages? (RCBB, IV, p. 11).” Existing research at the time was not sufficient to 
answer these questions. Some data were available on language transfer patterns and 
on the use of ethnic languages in the public and private schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, communications media and in literature. Qualitative histories of specific ethnic 
groups provided some additional information. But there was no systematic body of data 
which would permit detailed analyses and comparisons of trends in the various ethnic 
groups. 

The lack of research in the sociology of Canadian ethnic relations was explicitly 
stated by the Commission in its Report, and it was in response to this statement that the 
Federal Government proposed the Culture Development Program. The program was 
to emphasize in particular research on language, the desire for language retention, 
and, to an extent, the relation between language and cultural retention. 

According to the government, 


A culture development program will be instituted to produce much-needed data on the precise 
relationship of language to cultural development. It will provide essential information on the 
extent and nature of the demands of individual cultural groups for language retention and 
cultural development. It will examine existing organizations and facilities, including educa- 
tional institutions, the press, radio and television to determine the part they now play and their 
potential role in cultural development. 

(House of Commons Debates, 1971, p. 8582) 


What is needed is 


an information base for future long-range planning by the Citizenship Branch, the cultural 
agencies, and other government departments. 

(House of Commons Debates, 1971, p. 8582) 

This quotation effectively states the purpose of this study. It is designed primarily to 

examine the desire for language retention and the correlates of that desire. Should the 

results of the study deepen and extend the base of knowledge of linguistic and cultural 


aspects of Canadian ethnic groups so that eventual policy decisions may be made with 
greater confidence, a substantial additional benefit will have been achieved. 

The present study is based upon a large number of detailed and systematic inter- 
views with representative samples of ten ethnic groups in five metropolitan areas 
throughout Canada. These interviews touched on many topics relevant to language 
and culture retention, as well as on general social and economic characteristics. The 
results reported are limited in their generalizability to the groups and areas involved. 

The ten groups are the Chinese, Dutch, Germans, Greeks, Hungarians, Italians, 
Polish, Portuguese, Scandinavians and Ukrainians. Information was taken in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. A description of the reasons for these 
selections appears in Chapter Ill. They provide data that are extremely rich, and the 
authors estimate that many years will be required to exploit their full potential contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the ethnic component of Canadian life. 

This first report on the five-city ethnic group survey will deal primarily with the extent 
of non-official language knowlege in the ten ethnic groups, the use of those languages 
in a variety of social contexts and the degree of popular support for continued main- 
tenance of these non-official languages in the five cities in Canada. The broad contours 
will be traced, and then related to such conditioning social factors as generation and 
length of time in Canada, education, income, and residential segregation. The rele- 
vance of specific facilities, such as the ethnic media and ethnic schools, also will be 
considered. These topics are central to the larger question of cultural development and 
retention, and their detailed analysis constitutes a key first step in any broad program of 
research on language and cultural development. 

The significance of language retention in the overall question of cultural retention is 
one of the most important working assumptions of this study. According to the Royal 
Commission, language is “an essential expression of a culture” and a “natural vehicle 
for a host of other elements of culture’. Although it is noted that some groups do retain 
distinctive cultural traits despite their disappearing native languages (as in the case of 
the Acadians in the Maritimes and the Canadian Jews), the Commission felt that in 
most cases, the original cultural traits survive only partially after the adoption of the 
English or French language. They almost disappear after several generations. Thus, 
culture and language cannot be dissociated. 

Academic researchers are not yet in complete agreement on the precise role of 
language in cultural retention. Stanley Lieberson (1970), for example, concluded from 
his study that the surrender of distinctive mother tongues is a necessary step in the 
assimilation of ethnic groups constantly in contact with a dominant language. He 
essentially agrees with the Royal Commission that although some groups may retain 
their identity without a unique tongue, maintenance of the ethnic tongue ensures that 
complete assimilation will not take place. But more than this, he feels that ‘““mother- 
tongue maintenance is not merely an influence on ethnic assimilation but a highly 
significant force compared to other factors commonly held to play a role in differ- 
entiating ethnic groups in contact (Lieberson, p. 30).” 

On the other hand, Joshua Fishman’s study of language loyalty in the United States 
(1966) emphasized that ethnicity continued to exist despite the disappearance of the 
ethnic language. To some degree, language retention may be only one possible 
reflection of the preservation of an underlying group identity and culture, while other 
aspects may in some ways be as crucial to the maintenance of that group identity and 
culture. The authors of the present study do not disagree with this postition. What is 
assumed is that language retention is an important aspect of cultural retention, and that 
it plays a dynamic role in cultural development and change. 


The report of this study is divided into three major chapters. Chapter II examines 
existing research on the retention of non-official languages and cultures for the 
purpose of providing background information. Chapter Ill describes the sample of 
metropolitan Canadian ethnic groups drawn for this study. It also describes the con- 
struction and execution of the interviews. Chapter IV presents the analyses and 
interpretations of selected data. 

Chapter IV is the core of the report, and is further divided into five subsections. The 
first four present basic results, and the fifth provides an overall assessment of the 
results as they bear on the main themes of this study. 

Two main methods of data analysis have been employed. 

The first is the simple cross-tabulation. Language knowledge, language use, and 
support for language retention are described for each group in each of the five 
metropolitan areas using tabular presentation which provides a great degree of empiri- 
cal detail. Tabular methods are also used to analyze the effects of generation, educa- 
tion, income, and other variables on the three language variables, again to preserve the 
descriptive aspects. The results thus obtained should be especially valuable as a data 
base for policy decisions. The results indicate the very substantial differences which 
exist among ethnic groups in their knowledge of, use of, and support for non-official 
language retention. They also show that there is marked variation within the various 
non-official language groups themselves. This appears to be mainly related to genera- 
tional differences. Other factors — education, self-identification and time in Canada— 
are important variables. 

The second method of data analysis is multiple linear regression, which is used to 
amplify the analytic aspect of the tabular presentation. A series of regression analyses, 
using language knowledge, use, and support as the dependent variables, will help 
summarize the masses of data bearing on complex relations among the language 
variables themselves. It also analyzes the language variables and other variables — 
generation of the respondent, personal education, income, and so on. These analyses 
are presented in the fourth section of Chapter IV. 

Throughout the entire report, we speak of “Germans”, “Ukrainians” or “Italians” in 
Canada simply to avoid cumbersome language. It would be tedious to repeatedly refer 
to “German-Canadians” or “Canadians of German origin’, even though our data 
indicate many respondents prefer to describe themselves in this way. Moreover, it 
should be emphasized that our sample represents only the ten largest non-official 
language groups, and within those groups, only persons residing in one of the five 
selected metropolitan areas. Therefore, when we speak of “Germans” or “Italians”, our 
remarks are intended to apply only to this urban segment of the designated group. The 
reader should bear in mind that the other segments of each group, urban or rural, may 
differ markedly from the metropolitan segment. The proportion of each group rep- 
resented by the urban sample varies from group to group. 

Quite clearly, this undertaking has been a complex and substantial task. Its comple- 
tion as presented in the following report is truly but a beginning. What follows is a first 
and overview description of a very large amount of data, taken in Canada on Canadians 
and landed immigrants whose ethnic origin is neither English nor French. The report is 
complete only in that it examines the major questions asked in the study. It will be 
successful if it excites and encourages Canadian decision-makers and scholars to fully 
exploit the richness and strength of the data upon which it is founded. 


Chapter Il Contexts of Language 
and Cultural Retention in Canada 


Most previous research on the persistence of ethnic group distinctiveness in North 
America has not focused on language retention as a key aspect. Instead, it works 
at a broader level and deals with concepts such as “assimilation,” “integration,” 
and “acculturation.” We will need to examine this broader literature because of its 
relevance to language retention. 

First, we want to stress the difference between language retention and the 
broader concepts. Assimilation is a most dramatic idea and to many in Canada a 
distasteful one. According to the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicul- 
turalism (1970), assimilation is the giving up of a cultural identity, an “almost total 
absorption into another linguistic and cultural group (RCBB, IV, p. 5). Thus, an 
assimilated member of a non-British, non-French ethnic group is one who is cul- 
turally indistinguishable from the larger Canadian society. Obviously, such a per- 
son has abandoned the use of his ethnic language. He may know the language, 
but never use it, and is ambivalent to its retention and use by anyone else in 
Canada (Gordon, 1964). 

On the other hand, an unassimilated member—that is, one who has not lost his 
ethnic identity—may vary in his orientation to language retention. He may retain its 
use. Others, like him, may not, but may still retain other features of their ethnic 
cultures. Since few would retain the use of an ethnic language without some other 
form of cultural retention, language retention then implies at least some cultural 
retention as well, while the reverse is not necessarily true. The question of whether 
non-retention of the ethnic language implies the beginning of an inevitable process 
of assimilation is an empirical one. 

“Integration” and “acculturation” are much more limited. Integration entails that 
minority group members have begun to participate in most aspects of native social 
life, while acculturation implies that minority group members are able to adapt to 
and find meaning in the culture of the wider society. Neither of these implies as- 
similation. The idea of a multicultural society is that integration and acculturation 
both can occur without assimilation. Language and cultural retention remain possi- 
ble but not inevitable. It may be unlikely, depending on whether or not the condi- 
tions exist under which it is possible to be meaningfully oriented to more than one 
culture over an extended period of time. This is a key issue in our own study. 

The chapter has been written essentially to provide a context in which language 
and cultural retention among ethnic groups in Canada may be examined. 


GENERATION The conventional wisdom of the “melting pot” in North America has 
been that ethnic assimilation is inevitable within one or two generations after immigra- 
tion. Immigrants themselves more or less quickly replace “Old World” ways with North 
American ways; their children are exposed to socializing influences which drown out 
those of their ethnic past; and their grandchildren are virtually indistinguishable from the 
grandchildren of native-born North Americans. Under these conditions, language 
abandonment is also inevitable after a few generations. These ideas are more current 
in the United States than in Canada, but they are far from absent on the Canadian 
scene. 


Studies in the United States have begun to seriously modify popular ideology 


about the relation between generation and ethnic assimilation. In the first place, 
according to Fishman (1966), most pre-World War Il immigrants in the United 
States became conscious of their own ethnicity only after immigration. In Europe, 
ethnic or group consciousness involved only the intelligentsia and the upper clas- 
ses who more frequently remained in Europe, but it seldom ever reached the 
peasant. In North America, on the other hand, it encompassed all classes as it 
developed. This group consciousness developed for a variety of reasons. Con- 
fronted with a strange language and culture, the immigrant looked to his own 
group for the familiar so that he would not feel quite so lost and lonely in the new 
country. As Fishman puts it, the “old” helped to adjust to the “new.” Also, their 
common problems helped to strengthen their identification with their group. Edu- 
cated immigrants, especially those who came from countries under foreign domina- 
tion, often saw themselves as preservers of the old country heritages and culture 
and thus showed strong feelings of ethnic identification. 

As a result of this newly developed language and group consciousness, organi- 
zations, schools, publications and camps were set up for linguistic and cultural 
self-maintenance. This was especially true of the post-World War II immigrants, 
more of whom had stronger national sentiments and more of whom possessed 
formal education in their mother tongue. (See section on immigration). 

In another study, also based on an American sample, Nahirny and Fishman 
(1965) explored the generational shift in ethnic identification. According to the two 
authors, most studies have ignored the fact that fathers, sons and grandsons may 
differ among themselves not only in the degree but also in the nature of their 
identification with ethnicity. Their research shows that for the fathers, both ethnic 
identification and orientation were a reality, something “deeply subjective and con- 
crete’ which could not be expressed in general symbolic terms. For the sons, 
ethnicity ceased being a complete pattern of daily life. They renounced all tangible 
elements of traditional ethnicity, but for some reason were inclined to embrace the 
intangible values attributed to the distant past of their fathers. The more intensely 
the sons despised their ethnic heritage, the more conscious they were of their 
ethnic identity. The grandsons, on the other hand, neither rejected nor rushed to 
embrace the past. The authors explain that since the grandsons never experienced 
marginality as the sons did, ethnicity became something to learn about and need 
not bear much relevance to daily life. 

Hobart (1966) found similar modes of ethnic orientation in Canada among Ukrai- 
nians. The immigrant, or the father, was of the old society but no longer in it, and was in 
the new society but not of it. Among the sons, the attitudes towards their parents’ 
culture were either ambivalent or rejecting. The finding for the grandsons was quite 
interesting as it revealed a certain relationship between the second and the third 
generations. If the sons had been ambivalent, then there was a greater tendency for the 
grandson to reject his ethnic background; whereas, if the son had rejected it, then the 
grandson was more prone to experience a new interest in the old country culture. 

This particular relationship between the second and third generations which Hobart 
found in his Ukrainian sample was not evident in Bociurkiw’s study (1970) of the ethnic 
identification of Ukrainian university students. Contrary to Hobart’s findings, Bociur- 
kiw’s data showed that it was the children of Canadian-born parents who showed more 
anxiety about discrimination than did the children of immigrant parents. The feeling that 
their ethnic origin may be an obstacle in their future careers was strongest among the 
third generation Ukrainian-Canadians and weakest among non-Canadian born stu- 
dents. Attitudes toward assimilation and language retention, however, cut across all 
generations in that the majority of all students preferred “neither an ethnic ‘ghetto’ nor 


complete assimilation into the dominant Anglo-Saxon group, but an integration into a 
multi-cultural Canadian society. (Bociurkiw, 1970, p. 37).” They also favoured the 
preservation and greater dissemination of the Ukrainian language and culture among 
Ukrainian-Canadians. 

Thus, most, if not all, of the studies which have dealt with ethnic identification seem to 
imply a persistence of ethnic identification even among second and third generation 
ethnics and despite American or Canadian de-ethnicization. Fishman (1966) points out 
this double anomaly in American de-ethnicization: so many could be de-ethnicized so 
easily and yet, once de-ethnicized, they have not become even more indistinguishable. 
He wonders whether ethnicity provides something that Americanism cannot. 

Glazer and Moynihan (1963) express a similar view to that of Fishman, namely that 
ethnic groups still exist as identifiable groups even though they may have been 
transformed by the influences of American society. They offer two possible explana- 
tions as to why “Americanization’” did not transfer all groups into one. In the first place, 
there is the factor of initial attributes of each group. In the second place, there is the 
possibility of non-equal assimilation of all ethnic groups by the American society. 
Because the groups were initially different, it was thought that the assimilating trends 
occuring in the groups may be variable, with the result that the members of the third 
generation may be still as different from each other as their grandfathers had been. 


HISTORICAL PATTERNS OF IMMIGRATION AND CURRENT GENERATIONAL 
DIFFERENCES 

Any assessment of the effects of generation on language and cultural retention in 
Canada should take account as much as possible of the historical circumstances 
surrounding successive waves of immigration. Immigrants in different periods came for 
different reasons, with varying degrees of commitment to their native cultures, and 
encountered different conditions upon arrival in Canada. Although there are quite a few 
sources which provide some documentation on Canada’s immigration (not adequately 
for all groups, however), most do not provide an overall picture of the situation but tend 
to dwell on a particular aspect of immigration. Indeed, there is quite a substantial gap in 
Canadian sociological literature in this instance. One of the more recent works on the 
subject is Howard Palmer’s Land of the Second Chance, which does provide some- 
thing of an overview, despite its primary concern with a single province. The reader will 
note that it is quite heavily referenced through the following discussion. 

Indeed, it is important also to note that in many respects the current study is the first of 
its kind undertaken in Canada. One of its limitations is the serious lack of substantial 
earlier work on which to base both research design and to guide initial interpretations of 
the results. 

Most likely, the immigration of non-British, non-French groups to Canada in the 
twentieth century can be divided into three distinct phases: 1900-1914, 1919-1939, and 
after World War Il. 


A. 1900-1914 Turn-of-the-century immigrants are primarily the source of the third 
generation in Canada today. Regardless of their country of origin, they had several 
things in common: most came for economic reasons (although some had political or 
religious reasons); most were poorly educated; and most had no knowledge of English 
or French. Survival and a secure economic future was their primary goal. 

The largest proportion of non-British, non-French immigrants took up farms in 
Western Canada, encouraged by successive governments which saw settlement of the 
West as necessary to economic growth and national survival. The early Western 
settlers were primarily Dutch, German, Polish, Scandinavian and Ukrainian, and were 
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attracted by farmland because of their own agrarian background. (Palmer,1972). Each 
group tended to concentrate itself in specific areas, because of differences in language 
and customs, thus giving rise to ethnic pockets in the West. These pockets served to 
ease the transition to a new way of life, but they also tended to foster linguistic and 
cultural retention. (McLeod, 1970). 

Smaller ethnic concentrations, most notably Italians, Chinese and Jews*, were 
located in other parts of Canada (Canadian Citizenship Branch, 1967). The Chinese 
were brought in to complete the western section of the C.P.R. tracks. They remained 
concentrated in southern British Columbia once the job was completed. Italians and, to 
a lesser extent, Greeks were concentrated in eastern urban areas. Most Italian immi- 
grants were attracted by construction jobs offered by agents in Toronto or in Montreal. 
They made their home base in these cities and many eventually settled there. Greeks, 
who were comparatively less numerous, more often tended to enter various commer- 
cial or business enterprises. 

Fishman’s (1965) discussion of early immigrants to the United States during this 
same period probably also applied to the early immigrants to Canada. He stressed that 
the ethnicity of most of the immigrants was very particularized. It constituted something 
“deeply subjective and concrete” and not formulated in general symbolic terms. The 
immigrants did not, for the most part, identify with ethnic categories. The fact that 
organizations set up by each ethnic group were more along local rather than national 
lines indicates that “they possessed many different ethnic pasts rather than one 
national past.” To these immigrants, ethnicity was reality —part of everyday life —and 
not merely an abstract ideal to be cherished and appreciated as it was to become for the 
second generation. 

The influence of each of these groups on today’s third generation depends, to some 
extent, upon how each ethnic group was integrated into the larger Canadian society 
during this earlier period. This in turn may have depended upon a number of conditions: 
the attitudes of Canadians toward the new group, the group’s own characteristics, and 
their attitudes toward Canada. 

The Dutch, Scandinavian, and German immigrants were looked upon very favour- 
ably by native Canadians (Palmer, 1972). They were seen as competent farmers and 
hard workers and were expected to assimilate rapidly because of the similarity of their 
cultures. At the same time, these Northern Europeans were themselves eager to 
become part of Canadian society. Most intended to settle permanently in Canada. They 
wished to become integrated, and so learned English and became active in local 
affairs. 

On the other hand, even among the Northern Europeans, there were some who did 
not want to assimilate completely, contrary to the beliefs of many native Canadians. 
Many of the Dutch, for example, belonged to very orthodox sects which discouraged 
intermarriage. This enhanced their group solidarity and to some extent countered the 
forces favouring assimilation. The Germans, the largest of the three groups, tended to 
become highly concentrated geographically, and as a result, achieved a significant 
degree of linguistic and cultural retention. Within some German sectarian groups, like 
the Hutterites and Mennonites, there was also a special desire to preserve the German 
language. 

The Eastern Europeans — the Ukrainians and the Poles — also came with the 


* Jews were not included in this study because of their appearance as a religious group within 
almost every one of the groups actually studied. Further discussion of this exclusion appears 
in Chapter Ill. 


intention of remaining permanently, but they were not so warmly received by Cana- 
dians. Their traditions, customs, languages and life styles were more “‘peculiar,’ and 
made them the object of discrimination. “By native Canadian standards, these peas- 
ants from south-east Europe were educationally deficient, socially backward, and 
strange in appearance (Palmer, 1972, p. 73).” In addition, their large numbers and their 
tendency to settle in compact communities, made native-Canadians worry that these 
immigrants would never assimilate and thus “would drag down the cultural level of the 
whole area and undermine ‘Anglo-Saxon’ institutions (Palmer, 1972, p. 73).” Only 
“immigration and colonization agents who were more prone to judge immigrants on the 
basis of their agricultural potential rather than their cultural characteristics, were more 
favourable in their assessment of the immigrants (Palmer, 1972, p. 75).” 

Hostility toward Eastern Europeans began to decrease once they had a chance to 
prove their worth as agriculturalists. Eventually, Ukrainian and Polish immigrants were 
allowed to participate fully in community affairs —in education, and in other matters 
affecting their position in society. But although they became socially more accepted, 
they did not assimilate. In the first place, bloc settlements slowed down their integration 
into the general stream of Canadian society (Woycenko, 1967; Kos-Rabcewicz- 
Zubkowski, 1968). Moreover, they maintained a stronger sense of group identity than 
did the Northern Europeans, even though they tended to identify more with the region of 
the country from which they emigrated than with the country as a whole. They were 
afraid of losing their heritage and made strong efforts to retain their religious traditions, 
language and folk customs through the family, church, schools, organizations and the 
press. The cultural suppression they had experienced in their native lands was a major 
factor influencing this strong will to preserve their identity. 

The Italians, Hungarians and Chinese who immigrated to Canada during this period 
differed from the other groups: most came intending only to make money and then 
return home. Since their stay was intended to be temporary, few made serious attempts 
to learn the English language or Canadian customs. Instead, they worked long hours to 
maximize their incomes. For their part, the native-Canadians did not encourage them to 
assimilate. The Chinese, in particular, remained distant from the rest of society and 
encountered discrimination, partially because their willingness to work for very low 
wages depressed the incomes of other Canadian workers. (Palmer, 1972). 

Thus, the various ethnic groups which comprised this first wave of mass immigration 
to Canada differed substantially in the speed with which they began to assimilate. In 
general, it would appear that among others, the Scandinavians were the fastest in their 
rate of assimilation. The Dutch, Germans and Poles assimilated quite quickly, while 
Ukrainians, Hungarians, Italians and Chinese tended to be less likely to lose rapidly 
their ethnic distinctiveness. Among the various factors which may account for these 
differences, it is difficult to isolate the more important. All of those mentioned probably 
were relevant, but even the most rapidly assimilating groups did retain a residue of 
distinctive ethnic identity and culture, and language was nearly always perceived as a 
key aspect. 


B. 1919-1939 Immigration resumed almost immediately after the halt during World 
War |, but with new restrictions. Immigrants from “enemy” countries, or those who 
spoke an “enemy” language, were refused entrance. In addition, immigrants from other 
southern and eastern European countries, as well as those from Asia, were severely 
limited. These restrictions were established to encourage immigration from the British 
Isles and northern Europe, “since it was thought that these people would assimilate 
more rapidly and were of ‘better stock’ (Palmer, 1972, p. 80).” With time, however, 
these restrictions were relaxed for some groups, and during the 1920’s, through an 
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agreement between the railway companies and the Federal Government, 165,000 
Central and Eastern Europeans came to Canada. 

This postwar wave of immigration essentially constitutes the source of today’s 
second generation, although some of these immigrants are themselves still alive. 
They differed from the earlier wave in that fewer immigrants went to the West. More 
often they settled in urban and industrial areas in Ontario and Quebec, and in the 
lumber and mining towns of north-central Canada. During this same period, many of the 
prewar peasant immigrants also joined the move into towns and cities. 

The postwar Dutch and Scandinavian immigrants were agriculturalists, and were 
similar in other respects to the Dutch and Scandinavian prewar immigrants, except that 
many now settled in eastern Canada, particularly in the fruit growing areas of southern 
Ontario, rather than in the West (cf. Canadian Citizenship Branch, 1967). In the East, 
they encountered some difficulties due to the different soil conditions and climate, as 
well as different work methods and customs, but they quickly adjusted to their new life. 
Aside from religious activites, no major organized efforts were made to preserve their 
ethnic customs and language. 

Approximately 60,000 Germans came to Canada between 1923 and 1931, after 
which time the flow slowed to a trickle because of the political situation in Germany, as 
well as the economic and political situation in Canada. Most of them settled in the 
already existing German settlements in the West. Because of anti-German sentiment 
and discrimination against German-Canadians during the War and for a time later, 
German immigrants were reluctant to build up large and visible ethnic associations. A 
few organizations were set up at the regional level, but linguistic and cultural retention 
was supported mainly by the German churches and the family. The long term impact of 
these experiences is difficult to assess. The need to maintain a low social profile may 
speed up the assimilation process, but it may also serve as a basis for greater group 
solidarity. 

Ukrainian immigrants to Canada during the 1920’s had higher levels of education 
and technical skill than earlier Ukrainian immigrants. They tended to seek skilled work 
in urban centres. 


Although the reasons for their coming to Canada were basically the same as those of the first 
settlers (economic and political), they had the advantage of some form of schooling, and many 
had high school or more advanced education. The war and technological progress had 
equipped them with more knowledge and skills. Many of them had served with the Ukrainian 
armies... They were inclined to urban living, and only a small number settled permanently on 
farms. Many looked on agricultural work as a temporary occupation for the transitional period 
until jobs in the city were available. Others, as soon as some capital had been accumulated, 
opened their own business establishments (Woycenko, 1967, p. 13). 


Political change in Ukraine also made these immigrants different from the prewar 
group. 


The rise and fall of the independent Ukrainian State (1917-1921) had developed in them a deep 
national consciousness; they were well versed in the historical past of their country. Nor were 
they confused as to their identity, a state of mind not shared by earlier immigrants (Woycenko, 
1967; po3). ¢ 


These more nationalistic immigrants looked upon the prewar settlers and their children 


as too ‘““Canadianized’’. Dissatisfied with the existing ethnic organizations, they formed 
branches of the parent political bodies, and published their own newspapers and 
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periodicals to spread their ideologies and to recruit members. In addition to the already 
existing religious factions, the newcomers themselves were divided into political and 
ideological factions and, as a result, rivalry and friction within the community mounted, 
especially in the 1930’s (Woycenko, 1967). 

Like the Ukrainians, the Polish immigrants of this period tended to be better edu- 
cated, more skilled, and more inclined to settle in the industrial centres of Ontario and 
Quebec. Also like the Ukrainians, the new Polish immigrants were more nationally 
conscious than the prewar Polish immigrants. They “... showed a much stronger 
interest in their own country. ... Some Poles in Canada thought of themselves as 
merely temporary immigrants who would return to their old country — hence they 
wanted to keep abreast of the political and economic situation there (Makowski, 1967, 
p. 86).” The new Polish organizations tended to have nationalistic ideologies. 

In contrast with the Slavic communities, the old Hungarian-Canadian communities 
were fundamentally unchanged by the new Hungarian immigrants of the 20’s and 30’s. 
Newcomers either passively entered already existing Hungarian-Canadian institutions 
or became assimilated into the general Canadian society. However, this did not 
preclude any language maintenance efforts on the part of the Hungarian immigrants. 
The discrimination against foreigners in Canada and the political situation in Hungary 
tended to solidify and strengthen their ethnic life in Canada (Kosa, 1957). Like many of 
the other immigrants who came between the wars, a majority of the Hungarian immi- 
grants were from the agrarian proletariat, though better skilled and more educated than 
those who came before the War. Unlike the earlier immigrants who flocked to the West, 
they tended to settle in the industrial areas of eastern Canada, especially in Ontario 
(Kosa, 1957). 

Very few Italians entered Canada between the world wars because of Canada’s 
immigration restrictions, the Depression, and Mussolini's discouragement of Italian 
emigration. Those who did come, came for economic reasons as had their predeces- 
sors. Some went to the West, but most tended to settle in the eastern urban centres, 
namely Montreal and Toronto. Lack of education and skills led to their concentration in 
manual jobs (Boissevain, 1970). 

The Italians set up mutual benefit organizations, but never developed a strong ethnic 
association structure. Sectional cleavages within the Italian community, as well as their 
strong family ties, militated against the development of organizations (Boissevain, 
1970). However, the Fascist movement in Italy did manage to gain considerable 
interest and support from Italians in Eastern Canada, and perhaps the new arrivals from 
Italy, who were concentrated mainly in the East, had aroused in the old immigrants a 
new interest in Italy (Palmer, 1972). Italians in the West, however, showed little, if any, 
interest in it and no Fascist organizations sprang up there. 

For the Chinese, the period between the wars was a very difficult one. Anti-Oriental 
sentiment continued to grow and more and more restrictions were placed on them by 
the government. The Chinese were regarded as so different culturally and racially that 
assimilation was not advocated. Attempts were made “to keep the Chinese in subordi- 
nate positions in the economy, to segregate them residentially, and to deny them 
citizenship through disenfranchisement (Palmer, 1972, p. 57).” Finally, in 1923, the 
Chinese Immigration Act was passed which stopped nearly all Chinese immigration. 
Since the existing Chinese population contained few females, it began to shrink rapidly 
without replacements through immigration. Those who had families in Canada tried to 
adopt Western standards and ideas and to become assimilated (Palmer, 1972). 

In summary, immigrants arriving between the two world wars were different from the 
prewar immigrants. Although many were still in the farming class, a larger proportion 
was better skilled, more educated, and more inclined to settle in urban areas. This new 
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influx of immigrants revived in the old:immigrants an interest in their ethnic heritages 
and made them more politically conscious. This was especially true for the Ukrainians 
and the Poles, and to alesser degree, for the Italians. The Scandinavians and the Dutch 
were the only groups who, despite a continuing constant flow of immigrants from their 
homelands, made no special attempts at maintaining their cultures on any large scale. 


C. Post-World War Il By far the largest proportion of immigrants alive in Canada 
today arrived after World War Il. This postwar wave of immigration has been a longer 
phase than the previous ones, and has involved a wider variety of ethnic origin 
categories, social classes and occupations (RCBB, IV, 1970). Among the new immi- 
grants are many who have been better educated and are more highly skilled than their 
predecessors, and who have tended to settle in cities, especially Montreal and Toronto. 
These immigrants were less inclined to establish concentrated settlements and had an 
easier time adjusting to and becoming an integrated part of Canadian society. The less 
well-educated immigrants were those from Southern Europe countries — Italy, 
Greece and Portugal — and they did tend to cluster in specific urban sectors. Adjust- 
ment for all immigrants after World War || was easier for two reasons. First, attitudes 
towards immigrants were not as hostile as they had been between the wars. Second, 
the severe labour shortage made good jobs available to a much larger proportion of the 
immigrants. Under such favourable conditions, adjustments to life in Canada were 
quickly made. 

Because a majority of the postwar immigrants from eastern and central Europe were 
refugees, political emigrés, or former soldiers who had strong nationalistic feelings for 
their motherlands, assimilation did not readily follow integration. Instead, these immi- 
grants in many instances set about to reinforce ethnic involvement within their respec- 
tive communities. Particularly for Hungarian, Chinese, Polish and Ukrainian com- 
munities, the new immigration tended to reaffirm and strengthen a sense of ethnic 
identity. In such communities, ethnic tongue maintenance was usually highly encour- 
aged. Those groups which apparently exhibited the strongest desire to maintain their 
ethnic tongue and culture came from countries behind the lron Curtain. By contrast, it 
would appear that immigrants from Holland and Scandinavia had little effect on the 
cultural awareness of their ethnic communities, though they did add to their social 
organizational structure. Usually, in these communities, little emphasis was placed on 
language maintenance. 

This historical pattern of immigration indicates that the relation between generation 
and language-culture retention is to an extent mediated by many other factors, among 
which are facets that are historical, economic, educational and organizational. Furth- 
ermore, the interrelations among these cannot yet be fully stated. What can be done is a 
listing of such factors and the provision of an indication of what previous researchers 
have found. 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY The degree to which immigrants and their descen- 
dants distribute themselves throughout the Canadian occupational structure is one 
potential indication of their integration into Canadian life. Such occupational integration 
is desirable, but the question arises whether it may foster cultural assimulation and/or 
loss of the ethnic language, and whether cultural and language retention may in any 
way inhibit occupational integration. 

Immigrants very often were recruited for specific low-status occupations which 
became stereotyped as “immigrant occupations’. Examples of such ethnic specialities 
were Italian construction workers, Chinese launderers and Ukrainian farmers. Since 
these “ethnic speciality’ occupations are usually at the lower level of the scale, the 
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social mobility of an individual belonging to a highly stereotyped group could be quite 
limited (RCBB, IV, 1970; Porter, 1965). 

Another theory concerning economic acculturation is one proposed by R. J. Silvers 
(Kurokawa, 1970). According to Silvers: 


For industrial societies, (1) the higher the immigrant’s former occupational status, (2) the 
more transferable his skill, (3) the less the positive value upon ethnic identity, by members of 
the host society, and (4) the more equal the prestige of the occupational field in the two 
societies, the greater the rate of acculturation (Kurokawa, 1970, p. 28). 


Although this proposition was based on studies in the Manito and Mexican-American 
groups, it can be generalized to the Canadian situation and may help explain the 
differing rates of economic integration for the different ethnic groups. 

Census statistics indicate that with an increasing period of residency in Canada, 
occupational and income characteristics change for the various ethnic groups, al- 
though not at the same rate for each. Kalbach’s analyses of the social and economic 
situation in Canada (1970; based on 1961 Census Statistics) reveal some interesting 
occupational shifts both among and within Canadian ethnic groups. To a large extent, 
these shifts reflect the basic group characteristics of the different immigration waves. 
For the Dutch, German, Hungarian, Polish, Scandinavian and Ukrainian origin groups, 
both prewar immigrants and the native born had their highest relative concentration in 
farming and related occupations. For the postwar immigrants of most of these groups, 
the concentrations shifted to mining, crafts and related occupations, with the exception 
of the Dutch and Scandinavians who maintained their concentrations in the farming and 
related occupations. These particular origin groups show most distinctly the effects of 
the major shift from an agricultural to a more industrialized economy during the postwar 
period. For Italians, whose immigration trends tended to differ from the patterns of the 
groups mentioned above, the occupational pattern shifts from labourers to miners and 
to clerical and sales occupations as length of residence in Canada increases. 

With respect to other occupational groups, such as managerial, professional, techni- 
cal and clerical, there is considerable variation in patterns of relative concentration not 
only between groups but also within groups. However, the concentrations in manager- 
ial and professional occupations do tend to increase for all groups with the length of 
residency in Canada. Although such shifts in occupational concentrations may indicate 
directly increasing integration of ethnic groups into the Canadian social and economic 
structure, they also reflect changes in the economy, in manpower needs, in technology, 
in training programs, or in the skills of successive waves of immigrants (Kalbach, 1970). 
According to Kalbach, “the general concept of assimilation has limited value for an 
analysis of the occupational characteristics of Canada’s immigrants (Kalbach, 1970, p. 
283). Thus, a variety of factors, such as those mentioned above, would have to be 
considered in assessing the economic integration of ethnic groups. 

Three factors which are often referred to as basic determinants of occupational 
choice are ethnic values, language barriers and occupational discrimination. Both the 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism (1970) and Porter (1965) 
suggested that ethnic values or loyalties may affect the movement of a group or 
individual through the class system. According to these sources, certain cultural 
factors, especially those that influence occupational choices, work habits, spending, 
saving and investment practices, may work to retard or advance certain groups in the 
economic structure. For example, if an ethnic group is closely knit, the cultural milieu 
may encourage a Certain kind of occupational choice. In such a case, ethnic segrega- 
tion becomes an important factor in the link between occupation and ethnicity. Some of 
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the other influencing cultural factors are attitudes towards education, relationship 
between economic behaviour and religious practices, attitudes to risk and attitudes to 
property ownership. 

Thus, it seems that retention of certain cultural traits or factors may inhibit economic 
integration. Also, if these traits should be discarded by an individual to facilitate his 
movement in the class system, depending on the role these traits play in the life of the 
ethnic community, his occupation may encourage cultural assimilation, and over a 
period of time, perhaps even loss of the ethnic language. 

The problem of language barriers probably pertains more to immigrants than to their 
Canadian-born descendents who usually are fluent in at least one of the official 
languages. Since fluency in an official language is almost certainly a basic prerequisite 
for economic integration and social mobility, language is quite influential in determining 
the economic position of the individual. 

Occupational discrimination has been experienced to some degree by nearly every 
ethnic group in Canada (RCBB, IV, 1970). However, discrimination is difficult to 
document, and no systematic attempts have been made to study the discrimination in 
hiring practices in Canada. 

While most of the studies available and those reviewed above have touched but 
lightly on the questions raised at the beginning of this section—namely, the relationship 
between linguistic and cultural assimilation and occupational integration—they are 
important to the establishment of the study’s base on two grounds. In the first instance, 
they illustrate the dearth of knowledge in the area, and in the second, they provide at 
least some grounds for subsequent reference should the data so warrant. The Royal 
Commission's discussion of ethnic values does, however, bear some direct relevance 
to the issue. Clearly, more research is necessary in this area before we can arrive at any 
conclusions concerning the relationship between cultural and language assimilation or 
retention and occupational mobility, and part of the current study has been directed at 
providing a first data source. 


EDUCATION One reason to believe that economic mobility is associated with cul- 
tural assimilation is that economic mobility frequently requires extensive education. 
The role of education as an assimilating influence is strongly supported by Borhek’s 
study (1970). Of four variables examined, Borhek found that formal education alone 
was the most powerful predictor of assimilation and ingroup choice among his sample 
of Ukrainians in Alberta. It was among the more highly educated that the other variables 
(the effects of workplace, occupational status and residential site) were more impor- 
tant. Among the less educated respondents, the effects of these variables on assimila- 
tion and ingroup choice were much muted. On the basis of these findings, Borhek 
suggested a sequential model of ethnic cohesion in which education is the variable 
“which prepares a community for the other effects of social differentation...aneces- 
sary precondition for the operation of other variables (Borhek, 1970, p. 44).” 

In addition to the impact of formal education on linguistic and cultural maintenance, 
another concern for consideration is third language education in the public school 
systems. The role of education in linguistic and cultural retention with respect to 
non-English and non-French cultures, has been considered by very few psychologists, 
sociologists and educators. Until recently, the study of ethnic languages and cultures 
was deemed to be the responsibility of the ethnic communities, and was largely ignored 
in the public and secondary school curriculums. In addition to French and Latin, only 
German, Russian and Spanish were offered in certain secondary schools and mainly 
because they were considered to be world languages. Thus, they were usually taught 
as foreign, and not Canadian languages. Moreover, the books used in these courses 
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usually referred to only the European speakers of these languages. However, with the 
growing movement towards French-English bilingual education in English-speaking 
school systems, the other ethnic communities began to demand that their languages 
and cultures also be introduced into the school programs. Consequently, discussions 
arose as to the feasibility and desirability of such programs. 

A positive stand on the teaching of languages in schools has been taken by Gaarder 
(1967). He favours the use of two languages as mediums of instruction in any portion of 
the curriculum as opposed to merely learning the language. Assuming that bilingual 
schools are beneficial and referring to previous literature, he gives the following as 
reasons for adding the mother tongue as a teaching medium: 


(a) to avoid or lessen scholastic retardation in children whose mother tongue is not the 
principal school language; 

(b) to strength the bonds between home and school: 

(c) to avoid the alienation from family and linguistic community that is commonly the price of 
rejection of one’s mother tongue and of complete assimilation into the dominant linguistic 
group, . 

(d) to develop strong literacy in the mother tongue in order to make it a strong asset in the 
adult’s life. 

(Gaarder, 1967, p. 110) 


The above reasons are applicable not only to immigrant children, but also to 
Canadian-born children whose mother tongue is a non-official Canadian language. 
His reasons for adding a second language as a teaching medium are: 


(a) to engage the child’s capacity for natural unconscious language learning (Anderson, 
1960; Penfield, 1956; and Stern, 1963, chapter 11); 

(b) to avoid the problems of method, aptitude, etc., which beset the usual teachings of 
second languages; 

(c) to make the second language a means to an end rather than an end in itself (Stern, 
Chapter 9); 

(d) to increase second language experience without crowding the curriculum. 

(Gaarder, 1967, pp. 110-111) 


In their report to the RCBB, Krukowski and McKellar (1966) provided a study of the 
existing situation with respect to the teaching of ethnic languages. They found that 
other language courses were of much poorer quality in comparison to French and 
English language courses and, therefore, were not as appealing to students. Whereas 
French was presented as a living language with the aid of newly developed techniques, 
the study of the other languages was usually a formal review of the grammar and 
reading and without the help of new teaching methods. Furthermore, course se- 
quences in French and English were frequently longer and started earlier than those for 
other languages, thus providing the student with some continuity in the development of 
the language. Also, more emphasis was placed on both French and English in the 
elementary schools and greater attention was paid to them in the secondary schools, 
which made it very likely that the students would favour these two languages over 
others at the secondary level. 

Krukowski and McKellar argued that ethnic schools were the formal and foremost 
means of transmitting appreciation for cultural heritage. The schools strongly em- 
phasized the ethnic tongue as the transmitter of cultural ideas and values. According to 
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these authors, among the more successful groups in establishing ethnic schools were 
the Lithuanians, Latvians, Greeks, Ukrainians and Chinese. 

Since Krukowski and McKellar did not assess the teaching methods of ethnic schools 
and their results, no conclusions should be made as to their effectiveness in language 
retention. However, some idea as to the attendance of these ethnic schools in Toronto 
can be arrived at from the results of a background questionnaire which was filled out by 
a sample of Toronto students (Ramsay, 1969). The sample consisted of 25% of grades 
5, 7 and 9 in the Toronto system. 

In comparing past and present attendances of language classes (Table 2.1), it is 
interesting to note that the greater drop in percentages occurred for the foreign-born 
group. A possible explanation for this is that the foreign-born, especially those who 
were of school age when they immigrated, had to learn English quickly in order to do 
well in school; the Canadian-born did not have this problem and could afford extra 
classes. 


TABLE 2.1 
Attendance at language classes outside the school: 
Past Attendance Present Attendance 
Canadian-born (N = 4234): 13.7% 7.9% 
Foreign-born (N = 1475): 13.8% 6.6% 
TOTAL: 13.7% | 7.5% 


In reference to the rather large drop in attendance for both groups, Ramsay and Wright 
provide no explanation for it. Although loss of interest or difficulty may be possible 
reasons, one should also consider the fact that perhaps for some of the groups, 
language classes were not available at a higher level. Since the sample included grade 
9 students and some language schools only go up to grade 6 or 7, this may be a very 
possible explanation. 

Table 2.2 reveals that, with a few minor exceptions, the same groups appear for both 
past and present attendance. The differences tend to occur between the Canadian- 
born and the foreign-born categories, and this is due to the fact that the rate of 
immigration for each group is different. This rank order of attended language classes is 
also quite similar to the rank order of ethnic groups according to ethnic tongue retention, 
which suggests a relationship between ethnic schools and ethnic tongue retention. 
Ramsay and Wright’s survey of Toronto students has thus led to some interesting 
questions concerning the role of the ethnic school in linguistic retention. 


TABLE 2.2 
Five most attended language classes for both Canadian-born and foreign-born: 
Canadian-born Foreign-born 
Past Attendance: 1. Ukrainian 1. Greek 
2. Polish 2. Polish 
3. French 3. Italian 
3. German 4. Portuguese 
4. Chinese 5. Chinese 
5. German 


Present Attendance: 1. Ukrainian 1. Greek 
2. German 2. Polish 
3. Polish 3. Ukrainian 
4. Yiddish 4. Yugoslavian 
5. Lithuanian 5. Chinese 


For example, can the ethnic school carry out its task in the retention of language 
through reliance only on its own resources? Is there a direct role for such schools in 
linguistic and cultural retention and how may this be linked to public education in 
general? 


RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY The life of a group presupposes social interaction. Physi- 
cal proximity facilitates social interaction. Thus, the degree to which ethnic group 
members are clustered in the same geographical area may have a decisive effect on 
language and culture retention. Two different approaches to this relationship are 
considered here: one examines the effects of ethnicity on residence, and the other 
examines the effects of residence on culture retention. The former treats place of 
residence as a dependent variable and the latter, as an independent one. 

In his study of the patterns of residential mobility of Hungarians in Canada and in the 
United States, Kosa (1956) refers to two theories formulated by sociologists. According 
to one theory, ethnic clusters are explained by economic factors. An immigrant upon 
arrival tends to settle in a compact community, usually near the centre of the city and 
usually deteriorated. With improvement in his economic position, he moves out to a 
more desirable neighbourhood, leaving his place in the old colony to a new immigrant. 
“This wave theory was successfully applied to Canadian cities to explain the foreign 
islands of Montreal and the Jewish community of Winnipeg (Kosa, 1956, p. 358).” 

According to the second theory, called the “theory of localized social solidarity’, the 
immigrant moves to an area where there are others of his group and does not tend to 
move out, regardless of his economic position. He shows less residential mobility than 
the native-born, who tends to filter, according to his socio-economic success, into 
better residential districts. This theory was based on a study of an Italian settlement in 
the North End of Boston. 

Using these two theories to interpret the residential mobility of Hungarians, Kosa 
made the following postulates: 


The location of social solidarity in an ethnic area varies among ethnic groups and also within 
the same group.... Groups without visibility and cultural lag are able to follow the general 
filtering process of residential mobility provided their success in the new country permits them 
todoso....Financially successful immigrants may form a second ethnic island characterized 
by higher socio-economic standards. 

(Kosa, 1956, p. 369) 


Although these postulates refer to Hungarians, Kosa suggests tests to decide whether 
they can also be applied to other ethnic groups. 

In assessing the ethnic cohesiveness of Ukrainians in Alberta, Borhek (1970) 
examined the effects of residential site, among other variables, on two dependent 
variables: assimilationism and ingroup choice (defined as having Ukrainians as three 
closest friends). He found that living in an ethnically homogeneous area was as- 
sociated with assimilationist attitudes, while living in an ethnically heterogeneous area 
was associated with having non-assimilationist attitudes. This relationship was most 
pronounced among respondents with high education. These results were contrary to 
the old theory of the “city as a melting pot’, and to any previous literature on ethnic 
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communities. Borhek explained this finding by suggesting that ethnic identity becomes 
more important when the ethnic group in question is a minority group within a 
heterogeneous community and encounters prejudice of one form or another. In a 
homogeneous community, on the other hand, little or no anti-ethnic prejudice is 
encountered and ethnic identity is something of which one can make light. Borhek also 
compared his finding to an anthropological observation whereby ‘...the purest case of 
a culture type usually appears at some distance from the center of the culture area 
(Borhek, 1970, p. 42).” 

With respect to ingroup choice, as expected, heterogeneity led to low ingroup choice. 
Homogeneity and heterogeneity of residential site seemed to have opposite effects on 
the two measures of group cohesion. Thus, residence in an ethnically heterogeneous 
area seems to inhibit cultural breakdown but facilitates structural breakdown. 

These two studies, then, seem to indicate that residential segregation has no clear 
effect on demand for language and culture retention or ethnic identification. Other 
variables, such as ethnic values, group visibility and urban/rural differences seem to 
be influential factors in this reciprocal relationship. 

Richmond’s examination of residential patterns in Metropolitan Toronto (Richmond, 
1972) using census data supports these findings to some degree. His analysis clearly 
shows that “no single factor can explain the patterns of ethnic residential concentration 
and dissimilarity.” Factors such as birthplace, period of immigration, education, socio- 
economic status, English language fluency, religion and type of dwelling interact with 
each other. Of these, religion seems to be the most important factor associated with 
ethnic residential concentration. ‘Not only were there substantial differences in the 
residential distributions of householders by religion but, within the specific ethnic 
categories, there were significant differences by denomination and frequency of reli- 
gious observance (Richmond, 1972, p. 48).” Even in the second and subsequent 
generations of Toronto householders when, according to the analysis, language has 
ceased to be an important basis of social differentiation, residential concentration still 
persists on a basis of religion and social class. 


INSTITUTIONS AND INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS Another factor which has 
been found to have considerable influence on the integration of the ethnic group 
member is the social organization of the communities with which the individual member 
comes in contact. 

According to Breton (1968), the three relevant communities of contact are: the 
community of the individual’s ethnicity, the native-Canadian community and other 
ethnic communities. With these in mind, Breton postulated (1) that the integration of the 
individual will take place in any one of these communities or in two or three directions; 
(2) that the direction of the individual’s integration will to a large extent result from the 
forces of attraction stemming from the various communities; and (3) that these forces 
are generated by the social organization of these communities. 

His results from a survey of immigrants in Montreal more or less support his assump- 
tions. With respect to the ethnic composition of interpersonal relations, his data re- 
vealed that nearly 60 percent of his sample had a majority of personal ties with 
members of their own group and only approximately 20 percent had a majority of ties 
with members of the native community. Although recent immigrants (up to 6 years of 
residence in Canada) tended to be segregated from the native community, after six 
years, ties with the native community began to show a substantial increase. 

Breton’s data also revealed a positive correlation between institutional completeness 
and ingroup relations. In other words, communities with the highest degree of institu- 
tional completeness had a much greater proportion of members with the most personal 
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relations within their own ethnic groups. Apparently, the existence of institutions in a 
group tends to have an observed effect on the cohesiveness of the ethnic group 
irrespective of its orientation toward the native or its own national culture. 

With respect to individual participation, Breton found that the presence of churches in 
a community was related to more ingroup relations, even among those not attending an 
ethnic church. Also, the number of ethnic publications seemed to have affected the 
composition of interpersonal networks, but only among the non-readers. Among read- 
ers, the presence of one or several publications had a small influence on the proportion 
of their ingroup relations. Among the non-readers, however, several publications were 
related to more ingroup relations. Thus, the difference between the readers and 
non-readers of communities with only one pubiication was greater than the difference 
between the readers and non-readers of communities with several publications. A 
possible explanation for this is to assume that acommunity which has several churches 
and several publications must have a more highly developed organizational structure, 
and thus, is more likely to be able to cater to the various needs and interests of its 
members than a community with one church and one publication. Consequently, a 
greater rate of interaction within one’s own community will yield more ingroup relations. 

The results of the survey also indicated four main ways in which institutions affect 
interpersonal relations. One way is through substitution — that is, ethnic institutions 
fulfill the needs and interests of the ethnic community instead of native institutions. 
Secondly, the personal networks of the participants formed in the institutions usually 
extend within the community. Thirdly, because organizations and associations also 
raise new issues or activate old ones for public debate, such activity often results in a 
greater cohesiveness of the community. And fourthly, the leaders of the organizations 
usually actively attempt to maintain or enlarge the membership of the organization. 
Thus, the degree to which institutions within an ethnic community can bring to effect 
each of these ways will determine the degree to which the inter-personal relations of the 
group members will be affected. 

Of all the types of ethnic institutions investigated in the study, Breton found religious 
institutions and publications to have the greatest effect on the immigrant’s personal 
networks. The former had great effect because it was usually the centre of activities in 
the community the experiences in church were similar to those of the country of origin 
(this may no longer be applicable because of the recent changes in the church which 
tend to be more radical in North America than in Europe); and the religious leaders were 
frequently advocates of national ideology. The publications were found to be effective 
because they promoted national ideology and they interpreted many events occurring 
in the country of adoption in terms of survival of interests of the ethnic community. 

Because Breton’s survey dealt only with immigrants and not with the Canadian-born 
members of the groups, generalizations of the findings to the Canadian-born should be 
made cautiously. Also, because the survey combined all groups together, the conclu- 
sions may be more applicable to larger immigrant groups (Such as Germans, Italians) 
than to smaller immigrant groups (such as Latvians). 

The importance of institutions in ethnic group maintenance has also been pointed to 
by Millett (1971). On the basis of theoretical investigations, he proposed (1) that once 
the language and church is shared with people of other national origins, the ethnic 
identity becomes of less importance; and (2) that the identification of the language and 
the church provides a core around which ethnic organizations can cluster. As an 
example for the first, he cites the Germans and their churches, and for the second, he 
cites the Ukrainians, whose churches are seen as precious reservoirs of Ukrainian 
culture. 


Another study which should be considered at this point is one conducted by Ossen- 
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burg (1964) on the processes of assimilation of post-World War Ilimmigrants in Toronto 
and in Montreal. Four of the six areas he investigated dealt with interpersonal relations 
and institutions. 

His results were contrary to his hypothesis that Montreal immigrants would be less 
assimilated than Toronto immigrants where the environment is seemingly more condu- 
cive to assimilation. He found that Toronto immigrants have stronger familial systems 
than Montreal immigrants. Whereas a more firmly structured and extended type of 
family seemed to be characteristic of Toronto immigrants, Montreal immigrants tended 
to be single, separated, or members of nuclear families. With respect to the interaction 
patterns with relatives, the degree of involvement was inversely related to income and 
educational status in both cities. However, the income and educational levels in 
Montreal were not so highly correlated as in Toronto, since high and low income and 
educational groups were not consistently different in familial relationships in Montreal. 
Also, there was a greater rate of intermarriage with the Canadian-born in Montreal, 
although this result was not significant statistically. It is unclear here whether, by the 
term “Canadian-born”, Ossenburg was referring to individuals outside the ethnic 
group, or of the ethnic group but born in Canada. Depending on the meaning, different 
interpretations can be made. 

Montreal again had a greater proportion of immigrants interacting with Canadian- 
born friends (again not defined), although these results also were not significant 
statistically. As before, interaction with Canadian-born was highly correlated with the 
income and educational levels in Toronto and evenly divided between the two SES 
groups in Montreal. 

Toronto immigrants showed heavier reliance on the ethnic press, either exclusively 
or in combination with the Canadian press, than in Montreal. Apparently, Montreal 
immigrants seem to rely on more formal means of continuing ethnic contacts. 

In summary, then, all studies reviewed are of a consensus that familial, social, 
organizational and religious institutions play an important role in the cohesiveness of a 
group, although the extent of the influence of each type of institution may vary for 
different groups and for different generations within the group. 


INTERMARRIAGE According to the Royal Commission (RCBB, IV, 1970), family 
relationships and endogamy are the basic institutions of culture for many immigrant 
groups. However, their transplantation to Canada often causes them to disappear 
since the conditions necessary for their perpetuation often do not exist here. Neverthe- 
less, the Commission’s research indicated that the degree of endogamy is still a good 
indicator of the extent to which the members of a group feel bound by cultural heritage 
and social background. 

This relationship between endogamy and ethnic identification was also examined by 
Kalbach (1970). Using the Census data of 1961, Kalbach rank-ordered the ethnic 
groups in Canada where the husband and wife were of the same ethnic origin, by 
nativity and period of immigration of the foreign-born. The ordering showed that, in 
general, the Jewish, French, British and Asiatic groups had constant low rates of 
intermarriage or, in other words, high indices of ethnic identification. For the other 
groups, the rate of intermarriage depended on nativity and the period of immigration of 
the foreign-born. With the exception of the Russian, French, Ukrainian, Jewish and 
Asiatic groups, most showed evidence of increasing ethnic mixing as the length of 
residence increased for foreign-born and among native-born relative to either foreign- 
born group of immigrants. 

Kalbach, however, questions the general applicability of this index of assimilation 
because in considering further variables, such as place of residence (urban/rural), the 
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geographical distributions of ethnic groups and the size of each group among its 
native-born, the rates of ethnic intermarriage for the different groups may change. 


For example, those groups which tend to locate predominantly in large metropolitan areas tend 
to have higher proportions of intra-ethnic marriages among their native-born in metropolitan 
populations than in non-metropolitan rural populations. This is true for the Italian, Asiatic and 
Jewish groups. For those whose earlier arrivals tended to settle in rural areas, such as the 
German, Netherlands, Scandinavian, Hungarian, Ukrainian and Russian, the proportions of 
native-born heads with wives of similar origin tend to be higher in the non-metropolitan rural 
areas than in metropolitan areas. This is also true for the Polish but to a much lesser degree. 

(Kalbach, 1970, p. 334) 


He suggests a more complex index of propensity toward endogamy, as well as more 
caution in the interpretation of census and vital statistics data than has generally been 
exercised in the past. 

Barron (1970), in his study of interethnic marriage in the United States, is also 
reluctant to form any generalizations about the incidence and trends of intermarriage, 
either among all groups combined or about one specific group. He lists four main 
factors as either undermining or strengthening intermarriage: attitudes towards inter- 
marriage; demographic factors, such as the sex ratio and the numerical size of groups; 
points of social contact and degree of cultural similarity between different groups; and 
the peremptory, which includes the clerical and parental factors. Because they are 
interdependent in that they all either reinforce or counteract the influence of a given 
single factor, Barron feels that no generalizations are possible about the incidence and 
selections in a given group’s intermarriage. 

The conclusion derived from these studies suggests that if intermarriage is to be 
used as an index of assimilation, then the effects of cultural and demographic factors 
should also be considered — otherwise, the patterns derived could be misleading. To 
our knowledge, this area of ethnic research has been virtually unexplored to date. 
Furthermore, no study as yet has examined the relationship between intermarriage and 
language retention or less. Essentially, however, the current research will not be 
immediately concerned with marriage factors. Nevertheless, the data have been col- 
lected and will be amenable to research in the area. In effect, they illustrate the data 
bank potential of our information since their availability should provide the basis for 
quite detailed work in the area of marriage factors among ethnic groups in Canada. 


ETHNIC ORGANIZATIONS Participation in ethnic organizations has been regarded 
as an important means by which ethnic language and culture is maintained. In fact, the 
Royal Commission’s research (RCBB, IV, 1970) reported a positive correlation be- 
tween a sense of ethnic identity and participation in ethnic associations. Of course, 
cause and effect must be carefully distinguished here as in many other aspects of 
language and culture retention. 

Historically, ethnic organizations in Canada have been established to serve many 
different purposes. The earliest immigrants needed organizations to help provide for 
their immediate social and welfare needs. Cultural aspects were of little interest to 
these immigrants because many of them did not plan to remain in Canada permanently, 
and because of lack of education and of leisure time. 

Because of the educational and cultural differences between the postwar immigrants 
and the earlier arrivals, many of the newcomers were not content with the existing 
ethnic organizations. This was especially true for the Hungarian, Ukrainian and Polish 
immigrants who came from countries which had fallen into Communist hands. These 
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people were very politically conscious and tended to set up nationalistic organizations. 
“New publications propogated the ideologies, and appealed for funds to support the 
various ‘liberation’ movements (Woycenko, 1967, p. 15).’” Because of the co-existence 
of different kinds of organizations within each of these ethnic groups, they soon 
developed complex organizational structures, including scholarly and professional 
organizations. It was during this postwar immigration phase that the Ukrainian organiza- 
tional structure developed. Until the war, only church and secular organizations existed 
in the Ukrainian community. With the influx of intellectuals after the war, Ukrainian 
learned societies and research institutions were formed. Thus, the scholarly sector of 
the Ukrainian community came into being (Woycenko, 1967). Similarly, in the Polish 
and Hungarian communities, the arrival of intellectuals and professionals resulted in 
the formation of scholarly institutions and professional societies. 

Immigrants from other European countries (Germany, Holland and Scandinavia) 
were not as politically inclined because the conditions in their homelands were differ- 
ent. Consequently, the organizations they set up tended not to be political but dealt 
mainly with cultural or social matters. The Germans, especially, developed a complex 
organizational structure after the War and showed considerable interest in maintaining 
their ethnic tongue and culture. 

The organized life of the Chinese communities also underwent some changes with 
the arrival of postwar immigrants. In addition to the Chinese aid societies which had 
been set up before the War, business and professional societies now came into 
existence because of the influx of highly skilled and educated Chinese and the matura- 
tion of a more highly educated Canadian-born generation. Because many of the new 
immigrants were not too interested in purely ethnic associations, many of the new clubs 
and societies tended to be more involved in Canadian affairs. However, the different 
interests of the newcomers did not preclude the existence of the older associations; 
they existed alongside the new ones (Canadian Citizenship Branch, 1967). Moreover, 
despite the quick integration of these new immigrants, intermarriage with non-Orientals 
did not increase much and certain cultural customs were still preserved by the families 
because of the Chinese close-knit family system (Palmer, 1972). 

Immigrants from southern Europe (Italy, Greece and Portugal) differed slightly from 
other postwar immigrants. Although they were better skilled and educated than their 
predecessors had been, still their educational level tended to be lower than that of the 
other postwar immigrants. Also, their respective communities in Canada until 1950 
were less numerous in comparison to others and were not as highly organized. Thus, 
with respect to organizational and social structures, these postwar immigrants were on 
a level comparable to that at which the Ukrainian and Polish immigrants were in 1920. 

Of the three groups, the Greeks had been the most organized, and with the influx of 
Greek immigrants in the early 50’s, they quickly developed their organizational struc- 
ture. Today, Greek activities tend to centre around Greek Orthodox Churches, but there 
are some non-Church related Greek organizations in the larger cities. The aim of their 
organizations and institutions has been very clear — to preserve the Greek religion, 
language, and culture (Canadian Citizenship Branch, 1967). 

The Italian postwar immigrants, on the other hand, were not as inclined to set up 
cultural organizations. For financial help and protection they could always rely on the 
old mutual aid societies, and for companionship and recreation the family and the 
parish were sufficient. Those that were set up, however, tended to be oriented towards 
Canada and Canadian ways of doing things rather than to Italian ways (Canadian 
Citizenship Branch, 1967). 

Because of the recency of their settlement in Canada, the Portuguese are just 
beginning to develop an organizational structure. As yet, they have set up only mutual 
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aid societies to help themselves adjust to Canada (Globe & Mail, August 27, 1971). 

From this historical overview, certain speculations can be made concerning the role 
of ethnic organizations in language and culture retention: 

(1) Membership in ethnic organizations may not necessarily imply interest in lan- 
guage retention, although it presumably involves a sense of ethnic identity, as well as 
an interest in some or all aspects of culture retention. For example, the Dutch and 
Scandinavians seem to have little interest in maintaining their ethnic tongues in com- 
parison to the Poles or Ukrainians, although they do have a network of ethnic clubs. For 
them, membership is a cultural or social matter. Also, many of the organizations set up 
by Chinese and Italians are not oriented towards their respective communities’ affairs. 
These societies are “ethnic” in one sense, in that their membership is predominantly 
from one group, but their purpose is not language retention. 

(2) Political situations in the ancestral lands seem to have considerable influence 
on the strength and survival of ethnic organizations in Canada. For example, East and 
Central European groups (Poles, Ukrainians and Hungarians) whose ancestral lands 
are under foreign domination, tend to be the best organized among other groups in 
Canada, and tend to have the highest interest in language and culture retention. 


THE SURVEY Theseare, clearly, speculations based on an historical overview. Field 
research is necessary in this area if any definite relationships are to be drawn between 
participation in ethnic organizations and language and culture retention. 

To this end and bearing in mind the fact that the question of language maintenance is 
one of the areas of ethnic life in Canada about which the least is known, the present 
study has been designed to concentrate primarily on a multi-level investigation of the 
knowledge, use and support for retention of the non-official languages (those lan- 
guages other than English and French) among members of ten ethnic groups in five 
Canadian cities. It has centered around the examination of interview responses to a 
series of general and specific research questions rather than on the testing of formal 
hypotheses, although the data that have been obtained are clearly amenable to such 
hypothesis formulation and investigation. 

While it is clearly not possible in the following pages to present and discuss such data 
on every possible cross-tabulation for every variable, key findings will be tabulated and 
described. The entire data have been stored in coded form on tape and are amenable to 
standard data-reduction and analysis techniques. As such, they are intended to be a 
resource and base for future examinations of Canadian multiculturalism. Furthermore, 
their purpose is to satisfy the study’s primary objective: that of providing to policy 
makers and to social scientists recent Canadian data on the major questions which 
follow. 

What is the distribution of non-English and non-French populations in five major 
Canadian urban centres and how does this distribution affect stated views on issues 
relating to multiculturalism? In effect, this question concerns the level of differences that 
may be found in city-by-city comparisons across the full sample and between groups 
represented in statistically sufficient numbers in each of the cities sampled. 

What is the present level of retention of the non-official language among the ethnic 
group studied? Is this consistent over all groups or does it vary? If so, how and why? 
What is the relationship of generational differences to knowledge of language? 

What are the parameters of the use of the non-official languages? For example, what 
is the frequency of use, what is its context and how is this usage related to such 
variables as the ethnic press, other media and ethnic organizations? 

What is the current “absolute” level of support for ethnic language retention? How is 
this proportioned and how much of a degree of polarization is present? 
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Where is the location of support for, and rejection of, the principle of ethnic language 
retention? Are the findings specific to a given group or groups or are they common to 
all? Are there regional differences and do these vary according to distribution of 
groups? 

What is the relationship of knowledge of the language to the levels of support for 
retention? How is this related to generational differences in determining the parameters 
of support? 

What is the nature of self-identification of the ethnic groups studied? How is such 
self-identification involved in ethnic language questions? How do other variables such 
as years of education, neighbourhood structure and income level affect the question of 
language retention? 

What problems are perceived by the groups in the retention of multicultural viability, 
and how are these related to expressed support for language retention? 

What are the primary reasons provided by the ethnic groups for support or rejection 
of language retention? How does such support relate to the various ethnic agencies 
and organizations? 

. What are the primary correlates of knowledge and use of and support for the 
non-official languages of Canada? What are the prediction capabilities of these corre- 
lates and how do they and expressed support itself, relate to views on the importance of 
the various mechanisms of language retention now sought or currently in use? 

Data on all these questions are presented in Chapter IV. Not surprisingly, clear-cut 
answers to all of them have not been found, but a great many trends and patterns are 
described in the chapter and are illustrated in the accompanying tables. The more 
interesting and salient features of the results are reviewed and discussed in Chapter V. 
To provide these data, a very comprehensive survey of ethnic groups in Canada was 
undertaken. A description of the details of the survey follows. 
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Chapter Ill The Metropolitan Ethnic Group 
sample and Interviews 


The present chapter describes the design of the metropolitan Canadian ethnic group 
sample drawn for this study, and also describes the construction and execution of the 
interviews. The sample design is based upon a detailed analysis of the distribution of 
ethnic groups in Canada. This design will be described fully, in part because it under- 
scores the fact that the “other” ethnic groups in Canada’s major cities are already rather 
widely dispersed residentially. Thus a review of the sample design will help develop 
part of the substantive background for the analysis to follow. To this same end, the 
generational, age, and sex characteristics of the sample also will be described here. 
The interviews themselves probed many sensitive and elusive topics, and this raises 
questions of a very different sort which also will be discussed. 

The metropolitan ethnic group survey was designed to provide data not only for the 
present report, but also for future academic and policy researchers. That is, the 
research has been designed to contribute to the development of a data bank on 
Canadian ethnic groups. The sample and interview schedule both were planned to 
make possible the study of topics now identified as requiring study, even though many 
of these topics could not be covered in this first report. Moreover, it should be possible 
to extend the data set to produce a nationally representative sample of all Canadian 
ethnic groups, not just of the particular groups in the particular cities selected for 
inclusion. 


THE SAMPLE 


A. Choice of Cities The definition of ethnicity adopted for the purpose of sampling 
is identical to that used for the Canadian census. Ethnic origin is determined on the 
basis of the country of birth of the nearest ancestor on the male side born outside North 
America. The use of the census definition simplifies the comparison of our data with 
census data, although the bias toward emphasis on male ancestry in both data sets is 
not without disadvantage. 

The study focused on large Canadian cities in which there are substantial concentra- 
tions of persons having non-English, non-French ethnic background. The selection of 
particular cities for inclusion in the study was influenced not only by the size of the city 
and its ethnic concentration, but also by a desire to include cities in as many provinces 
as possible, and to include at least one city in which the dominant language was French 
rather than English. The population distribution in large cities across Canada is indi- 
cated in Table 3.1. In Ontario, for example, the logical choice is Toronto. In British 
Columbia, Vancouver is a major urban centre with substantial ethnic minorities. 
Edmonton and Winnipeg were chosen rather than Hamilton or Ottawa, not only to 
increase provincial representation, but also because the concentration of persons from 
non-English and non-French backgrounds is somewhat greater in those western cities. 
Montreal was needed to represent the French-Canadian setting, despite the low 
concentration of non-English and non-French persons. The five selected cities alone 
contain about 43 percent of the 5.8 million Canadians whose ethnic origin is neither 
French nor English. 
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TABLE 3.1 Percentage non-English and non-French, by province, and by city for 
cities over 100,000 (asterisked cities were chosen for inclusion in this 


study) 

Province Percent of Non-English Total 
and City and Non-French Ethnic Origin Population 
Newfoundland 3.3 522,100 
St. John’s Sha 132,005 
Prince Edward Island 3.6 111,640 
Nova Scotia 12.4 788,960 
Halifax 138 222,650 
New Brunswick 5.3 634,555 
St. John TA 106,695 
Quebec 7 10.4 6,027,765 
*Montreal 19.8 2,143,235 
Quebec City 2.3 480,410 
Ontario 31.0 7,703,105 
*Toronto 39.6 2,628,125 
Ottawa 1525 602,560 
Hamilton 34.3 498 505 
Windsor S10 298,655 
London 23.9 286,270 
Kitchener 44.3 : 226,800 
Sudbury 26.0 155,460 
Manitoba 49.3 988,250 
*Winnipeg 48.5 540,265 
Saskatchewan 51.8 926,245 
Regina 49.1 | 140,675 
Saskatoon 48.9 126,565 
Alberta 47.4 1,627,875 
“Edmonton 48.1 495,915 
Calgary 39.9 403,325 
British Columbia 37.7 2,184,620 
“Vancouver Oizo | 1,082,350 
Victoria 22.0 195,850 
Canada 267 21,568,310 


Source: 1971 Census 


B. Sampling Objectives The sample was designed with two major study goals in 
mind: description of the non-English and non-French populations in the five major 
Canadian urban centres, and analysis of differences both within and between ethnic 
groups and cities. That is, the sample was designed to be representative of the 
non-official language groups in each city, and also to contain sufficient numbers of 
respondents in every city and in every group, and in some city-groups to permit detailed 
analysis. Both goals were achieved, but the sample design is extremely complex. An 
outline of the sample design and the resulting sample are given here partly because it 
tells some interesting facts about the ethnic groups themselves. Additional details 
about the sample, as well as a description of the procedure by which the weighting 
scheme was produced, are given in Appendices A, B, and C. 

No sampling frame for non-English, non-French residents of the five cities was 
available. That means that a respresentative sample could be produced only by a 
systematic screening process. It was necessary to design a sample in which all 
residents of the five cities were eligible for inclusion, to conduct preliminary interviews 
with that sample to determine their eligibility for inclusion in the study, and then to 
administer the main interview schedule only to eligible sample members. The need for 
a screening process greatly affected the costs of the study. It was estimated that, given 
the distribution of ethnic group members across the five cities, only about one in ten 
respondents sampled would be eligible for inclusion. Available resources dictated that 
about 25,000 individuals could be screened, and of these about 2,500 would be 
included in the final sample. 

The number of ethnic groups which could be included was limited because of our 
desire to carry out group-by-group analyses. To produce a sufficiently large sample of 
the smaller groups would require a prohibitively large screening operation. Only the ten 
largest ethnic groups in Canada (other than British and French) over the five selected 
cities are given in Table 3.2.* 

In the ten groups taken together, 41.2 percent are located in the five major cities. It 
can be seen that the groups differ substantially in the proportions located in the five 
cities. The Greeks, Portuguese, Chinese and Italians are highly urbanized, with over 65 
percent of their numbers in the five cities. The Hungarians, Dutch, Germans and 
Scandinavians are least urbanized, with less than 35 percent of their numbers located 
in the five cities. The Ukrainians and Poles are only slightly more urbanized. 

In a sample of approximately 2,500 persons, 500 interviews could be carried out in 
each of the five cities, and 250 in each of the 10 groups. In order to permit comparisons 
between groups within cities, and comparisons between cities for particular groups, 
group-by-city sample size targets were established. It was decided to try to obtain 
sufficiently large samples for three groups in each city, and in two cities for each group. 
It was hoped that the sample for each city could contain at least three ethnic groups 
represented by about 100 respondents, and that each ethnic group should be rep- 
resented by about 100 respondents in at least two cities. The specific criteria estab- 
lished on this basis are displayed in Table 3.3. The specific selections reflect actual 
population distributions as reported in the census. For example, the heaviest concen- 
trations of Italians are in Toronto and Montreal. In Winnipeg, the largest ethnic groups 
are the Ukrainians, Germans and Poles. The consequence of this distribution is that 
some cities had to have samples larger than 500, as was the case for Toronto, and that, 
for some ethnic groups, the criteria could not be met. This was the case for the 
Hungarians and the Chinese. A careful projection of the likely sample taken under 


* It might have been possible to consider Jews as an ethnic-language group for the purposes of 
this study, but this was not done. 
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TABLE 3.2 Number of persons of various ethnic origins, by city, and for all Canada 


Percent of 

All Persons 

of Ethnic 
; Origin in Total 
Ethnic Group Mtl. horses Wpog: Edm. Van. Five Cities Canada 
Chinese bOPO OD 120:200, * V2535er earl OmesG Aber oor 118,815 
Dutch 9,045 44.425 15,020 16,775 31,960 27.5 425,945 
German 38,440 116,640 61,995 62,440 89675 29.2 1,317,200 
Greek 41,900: 51515 1525 1,210 4,790 81.1 124,475 
Hungarian ip4OUm@ecoto00. 3,060 93/2307 7.6210 22:1 131,890 
Italian 160,600-271,/50 9,400 9,015 30,045 65.8 730,820 
Polish Z0A10M O11, 180° -25,915''' 16.945" 14.985 © 4089 316,425 


Portuguese 14,160 43,675 3,375 1,530 4,770 69.7 96,875 
Scandinavian 6,360 18,360 17,530 23,280 51,870 32.9 356,885 
Ukrainian 18,045 60,750 64,305 62,650 31,125 40.8 580,660 
Total 313,050 707,930 205,460 202,185 303,835 41.2 4,201,990 


Source: 1971 Census 
TABLE 3.3 Sample constraints: desired distribution over ethnic groups and cities* 


City 
Ethnic Group Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver Total 
Chinese 100 100 250 
Dutch 100 100 250 
German 100 100 250 
Greek 100 100 250 
Hungarian 100 100 290 
Italian 100 100 250 
Polish 100 100 250 
Portuguese 100 100 | 250 
Scandinavian 100 100 250 
Ukrainian 100 100 250 
Total 500 500 500 500 500 2,900 


*Row and column totals are overall sample objectives, not sums. 


optimal conditions showed that it would not be possible to meet many of the other 
criteria. This projection is described in Appendix B, and the expected group-by-city 
sample shown in Table B.3. 


C. Sample Stratification Prior to sampling, census tracts in each city were 
stratified according to their ethnic concentrations, based on mother tongue data.* Ten 
“ethnic strata”, and one “residual stratum” were attempted in each city, although in 
some cities, certain ethnic strata were so small they were not retained. Each ethnic 
stratum contained census tracts with the heaviest concentration of persons with a 
particular mother tongue. The residual strata contained all remaining census tracts in 
which no mother tongue group was prominently represented. Sampling took place in 
each of the strata, so the samples are city-wide. 

The stratification was done partly to reduce sampling errors, and partly in the 
expectation that the efficiency of the screening could be increased by sampling more 
heavily in areas of heavy ethnic concentration. The first of these two purposes was well 
served by the stratification procedure. The second purpose turned out to be unneces- 
sary. The geographical distribution of mother tongue groups within cities is surprisingly 
uniform in most cases. This can be seen in Tables A.1 - A.6 (Appendix A). Even in 
census tracts with the heaviest concentrations of persons with particular mother 
tongues, the concentrations are still rather low. The ethnic group which is most 
segregated on a residential basis is the Italian group in Toronto. In the Toronto Italian 
stratum, 36.7 percent of the residents are of Italian mother tongues. The figure for 
Italian stratum in Montreal is 23.7 percent. The Chinese stratum in Vancouver is 16.8 
percent, but the Chinese stratum in Toronto is only 6.0 percent. In Winnipeg, the 
German stratum is 21.9 percent, and the Ukrainian-Polish stratum in Winnipeg is 
19.5 percent Ukrainian or Polish. 

These cases are very much exceptions to the rule. Generally, less than 10 percent of 
each ethnic stratum consists of individuals with the designated mother tongue. An idea 
of the gains which might have been realized from disproportionate sampling by strata 
can be gathered by examining Table 3.4. The concentrations of mother tongue group 
members in the ethnic strata are of course higher than the concentrations in the five 
cities as a whole. Moreover, when the members of all ten groups in each strata are 
included, the concentrations are higher still. However, the fact remains that only very 
extreme sampling disproportions among strata would produce any significant im- 
provement in screening efficiency. Such extreme sampling disproportions would entail 
a large increase in sampling error. Therefore, in each city the sampling ratios in most 
sample strata were identical. 

The apparent lack of ethnic residential segregation in these five Canadian cities is not 
an artifact of the liberal criteria used for inclusion of census tracts in ethnic strata. As a 
matter of fact, in most cases the vast majority of ethnic group members reside outside 
their own ethnic stratum. This is shown in Table 3.5. For instance, 88 percent of the 
German residents of the five metropolitan areas reside outside the German stratum. 
Even for Italians, the most residentially segregated group, 51 percent reside outside the 
Italian stratum. It should also be pointed out that since these data are based on mother 
tongue rather than ethnic origin, the actual degree of ethnic group concentration is not 
really as indicated in Tables 3.4 and 3.5, particularly for groups in which there are 
relatively small proportions who are immigrants, such as the Ukrainians, Scandina- 
vians, Germans and Poles. However, since it is usually expected that immigrants are 
even more residentially segregated than ethnic-group members born in Canada, the 


* The stratification was based on data on mother tongue in the 1971 census. Data on ethnic origin 
were not available from the 1971 census at the time the sampling was being carried out. The 
use of mother tongue data rather than ethnic origin data in the construction of the sample strata 
does not introduce any bias. If the sampling within strata (however constructed) is unbiased, 
the overall sample is unbiased. 
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TABLE 3.4 Concentration* of mother-tongue groups in sample strata and in total 


population 

Concentration 
Mother Concentration Concentration of All Ten Mother 
Tongue in in Tongue Groups 
Group Five Cities Strata in Strata 
Chinese 0.9 (eae 23.4 
Dutch 0.6 Die 12.4 
German 2.6 SAG. Aa ee 
Greek ec iesi 29.8 
Hungarian 0.6 (Zed 19.4 
Italian os Hye | S00 
Polish 0.9 : Sue 18.6 
Portuguese 0.2 11.0 34.8 
Scandinavian 0.4 18 20.6 
Ukrainian 13% B25 22.6 


“Concentration expressed as a percentage of the relevant population. 


TABLE 3.5 Percent of mother tongue group falling outside its appropriate stratum, 
five metropolitan areas combined 


Percent Outside : Percent Outside 
Group Ethnic Stratum Group Ethnic Stratum 
Chinese 69 Italian 51 
Dutch 75 Polish* 66 
German 88 Portuguese 43 
Greek 617. Scandinavian 97 
Hungarian 84 Ukrainian* 81 


*In Montreal, Winnipeg and Edmonton, Poles and Ukrainians are considered to reside 
in their own ethnic stratum if they reside in the Polish-Ukrainian stratum. 


actual degree of residential segregation for the total ethnic-group population is, if 
anything, less than indicated by the data here. 


D. Double Sampling The desired group-by-city sample distribution was achieved 
by means of a procedure known as double sampling. Double sampling, or two-phase 
sampling, refers to a procedure in which a sample is drawn, preliminary measurements 
are made, respondents are classified into categories, and then a sub-sample is drawn 
from each category for more detailed measurement. In this case, respondents of the 
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E. Sampling Results The resulting sample distribution by group and by city is 
displayed in Table 3.6. Our attempt to produce a prespecified distribution was moder- 
ately successful. Large samples of Dutch, Germans, Italians, Poles, Scandinavians 
and Ukrainians were produced. In each of these six groups, the sample size exceeded 
250. Samples larger than 100 of ethnic communities in particular cities were obtained 
for Italians in Montreal; Greeks and Italians in Toronto; Germans, Poles and Ukrainians 
in Winnipeg; Dutch in Edmonton; and Scandinavians in Vancouver. Some under- 
sampling of Chinese, Greeks, Hungarians and Portuguese occurred. None of the 


TABLE 3.6 Sample distribution, by ethnic group and city 


Ethnic Group Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver Total 


Chinese 8 28 20 18 ih 151 
Dutch 14 51 19 102 76 262 
German 48 ie 134 56 36 346 
Greek 42 102 9 4 15 12 
Hungarian 23 52 24 18 20 137 
Italian 176 136 4 it 32 355 
Polish 31 28 102 78 39 278 
Portuguese 12 63 18 4 14 111 
Scandinavian 5 30 65 18 160 283 
Ukrainian 21 54 135 87 4] 338 
Total 380 621 530 392 510 Pag 


first phase of sampling were screened for eligibility, and then classified into the 
appropriate ethnic group category for each city. Lists of eligible respondents in each city 
and group thus comprised the sampling frame for a second phase of sampling. 
Group-specific and city-specific sampling ratios for the second phase of sampling were 
required in order to meet the group-by-city sample size requirements. Any single-phase 
sampling procedure would have made the group-by-city sample distributions a linear 
function of the strata distributions. AS we have indicated, no such linear function is 
capable of producing the required group-by-city distribution exactly. 

The first phase sample was a cluster sample. In the first phase, census-enumeration 
areas were Selected, and a sample of households within selected enumeration areas 
was drawn. The goal of this first phase was to produce a widely distributed sample of 
enumeration areas from which sub-samples of about 35-40 households per enumera- 
tion area would be drawn. The number of enumeration areas chosen in each stratum 
was governed by the stratum sampling ratios. At this point interviewers were sent into 
the field with brief interview schedules (See Appendix E) designed to determine which 
residents in each household were eligible for the second phase of sampling. 

A second phase of sampling was necessary to produce approximately the desired 
distribution of respondents by ethnic group and by city. Finally, one person 18 years of 
age or older in each second-phase sample household was selected at random for 
interviewing. A detailed description of the sampling parameters is given in Appendix B. 
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samples in these groups exceeded 172; for the Chinese, Hungarians and Portuguese, 
none of the samples in specific cities exceeded 77. 

It should be stressed that the over-sampling and under-sampling arises in part from 
errors in the sample expectations, and to this extent does not indicate biased sampling. 
It should also be remembered that since sampling error varies with the square root of 
the sample size, the relatively small size of some of the ethnic group samples within 
cities is not necessarily a critical problem. 

The first phase of sampling yielded 24,575 households. Among these, 20,760 
screening interviews were completed. The first-phase interview completion rate was 
therefore 84.5 percent. The screening yielded 3,228 eligible respondents. Among 
these, 2,433 intensive interviews were completed. The second-phase interview com- 
pletion rate was therefore 75.4 percent. Combining these two completion rates yields 
an overall completion rate of 63.7 percent. The second-phase completion rates varied 
somewhat among ethnic groups, ranging from a high of 80.0 percent for the Germans to 
a low of 68.9 percent for the Chinese. Meaningful analysis of possible biases intro- 
duced by the 75.4 percent second-phase completion rate could not be carried out 
because too little information was obtained from the first-phase interview. 


F. Population Estimates [Estimates of characteristics of the population of ten 
ethnic groups in five cities can be produced using a weighting scheme. The weighting 
scheme is described in Appendix C. It is designed to produce estimates for the sample 
universe, and takes account of interview completion rates as well as of differential 
sampling probabilities. Table 3.7 shows the relation between the weighted and un- 
weighted ethnic group marginals. The average weighting factor is 552.2. 


TABLE 3.7 Weighted and unweighted ethnic group marginals, and average weight- 


ing factor | 

Average 

Unweighted Weighted Weighting 

Ethnic Group N N Factor 
Chinese 151 57,636 ste) 
Dutch 262 76,638 292.5 
German 346 303 ,867 878.2 
Greek 172 88 642 515.4 
Hungarian ikeye 34 ,866 254.5 
Italian Shs 382,499 107755 
Polish ” 278 91,066 327.6 
Portuguese fc 5/300) 8 321.6 
Scandinavian 283 | 69,353 245.1 
Ukrainian 338 181,656 537.4 
Total 2,433 To4a;090 | au. 92 


*Weighted N will vary from table to table because it is a sum of rounded figures. 
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TABLE 3.8 1971 census distribution of ten ethnic groups over five cities, among 
those 18 years of age and older 


Ethnic Group Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver Total 
Chinese 6,900 17,550 1,790 3020 Za, 00U 53,090 
Dutch S/o we? 000 9,310 9,890 19,675 #2)350 
German on 200 oO llol 41,630 40,160 60,280 250,500 
Greek Oi Ol OWioael 20 970 735 3,120 65,625 
Hungarian 8,335 16,880 2,570 2,045 5,780 Stomon il) 
Italian 103,030 166,025 5,810 5,435 19,170 299,470 
Polish AS p105j09,37),585 18,860 11,460 10,820 93 ,830 
Portuguese 8,805 26,990 210 895 3,010 41,810 
Scandinavian 4,380 12,940 12,620 15,400 37,625 82,965 
Ukrainian 13,620 44,930 46,710 42,140 22,480 169,880 
Total 220415 4651370" 11425380" 131,470 "205,495" 151607130 


Source: 1971 Census, Special Tabulation 


TABLE 3.9 Estimated 1973 distribution of ten ethnic groups over five cities, among 
those 18 years of age and older” 


Ethnic Group Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver Total 
Chinese Soo Ole 2,126 5,827 26,850 57,636 
Dutch AON apon OOO 9,317 9,828 15,734 76,638 
German 19,348 119,729 53,382 Oot 79,243 303,867 
Greek 2O,0C0,uu0O rail 1,009 (3 4,703 88 642 
Hungarian 91627. 183267 29201 1,654 S56 34 866 
Italian 137,078 207,690 27516 3,902 31,313 382,499 
Polish 1GaK59 ss.124.26 G03 OF 200 Teu50 91,066 
Portuguese 7,992 41,039 2,171 Ware 4,891 57,365 
Scandinavian 224 7 15,890 9,656 10,296 oc.col 69,353 
Ukrainian 9,569 46,741 58 ,349 45,163 21,804) 1510656 
Total 20f 0045949116 196,600" 120; 101) \ 233; 7260 13430095 


*Columns and rows may not sum to the indicated totals, because each entry in the table 
is an estimate which has been rounded. 


One way to estimate the accuracy of estimates based on the weighted sample is to 
compare the weighted sample distributions with distributions as reported in the 1971 
census enumeration. In Table 3.8, the number of ethnic group members in each of the 
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TABLE 3.10 Discrepancies between estimated 1973 distribution and 1971 census 
distribution of ethnic groups, by group and by city (expressed as a 
percent that 1973 estimate exceeds 1971 census) 


City Percent Ethnic Group Percent 


Montreal 7.5 Chinese 8.6 
Toronto ral feel Dutch 5.9 
Winnipeg 11.4 German Zins 
Edmonton —8.6 Greek JOU 
Vancouver ae Hungarian —2.1 
Italian 27.7 
Polish —2.9 
Portuguese 3f:2 
Scandinavian —16.4 
Ukrainian 6.9 
Total Tox3 Total 15.3 


ten ethnic groups in each of the five cities, 18 years of age and older, is given. (Table 3.8 
is like Table 3.2, except that those under 18 years of age have been removed). 
Estimates of this population based on the weighted sample is given in Table 3.9. 

Many of the sample estimates are quite close to the census figures, but there are a 
number of significant discrepancies. Table 3.10 shows the discrepancies for city totals 
and ethnic group totals. Overall, the estimates based on the 1973 sample exceeds the 
1971 census totals by 15.3 percent. In part, this excess might be attributable to 
continued immigration between 1971 and 1973. If in fact this is an important reason for 
the difference, then one would expect the greatest difference in groups for which the 
most recent immigration has occurred. This is indeed the case — the greatest differ- 
ences are for Greeks, Portuguese and Italians. Another possible reason for discrepan- 
cies between the 1971 census data and the 1973 sample is of course error in the 
census enumeration itself. | 

The main sampling-error possibility is under-sampling among second and third 
generation ethnic group members. Such under-sampling is almost inevitable in a study 
of this kind in which the respondent's participation is contingent upon his acknow- 
ledgement of his own ethnic background. For immigrants whose mother tongue is 
neither English nor French, denial of ethnic background is extremely difficult. At the 
same time, some children and grandchildren of immigrants may be motivated to deny 
their ethnic ancestry, either to hide it or because they simply do not want to be bothered 
answering questions related to it. For such persons, denial of ethnic background may 
be very easy. 

This possible sample bias does not seriously reduce the value or validity of our 
findings, however, for two reasons. First, we in fact were able to locate and interview a 
large number of second and third generation ethnic group members. It is relevant here 
that the interview refusal rate, once eligibility had been established, was extremely low, 
despite the fact that the main interview occured at a later date, affording respondents an 
opportunity to “duck out” of the interview. Second, in the analyses to be presented in 
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the remainder of this report, generational groups are treated separately. Nevertheless, 
the reader should keep in mind the possiblity of under-sampling of second and third 
generation ethnic group members in interpreting the findings. 


SELECTED SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS: GENERATION, CITY OF RESIDENCE, 
AGE AND SEX 


A few major demographic characteristics of the sample should be noted before we 
begin in the next chapter to report our main findings on language and language 
retention. 


A. Generation Generation, or time since arrival in Canada, is one of the most 
important characteristics of an ethnic group member, from the point of view of this 
study. We have already referred in the previous chapter to the very different immigra- 
tion experiences of different ethnic groups in Canada. Generation will therefore be a 
key variable in our subsequent analysis of the survey data. We will in particular want to 
examine the behaviour of those who are second and third generation “ethnics” rather 
than immigrants. 

Table 3.11 presents the generational status of members of the ten ethnic groups in 
the five surveyed cities. Just over two-thirds of the urban ethnic group members are 
immigrants; one-fifth are second generation (i.e., children of immigrants and born in 
Canada); another one-tenth are third generation; and a small fraction—two percent— 
are still further removed from immigrant status. The immigrant proportion varies sub- 
stantially from group to group. At one extreme, almost all the Portuguese and Greeks in 
the five cities are immigrants. At the other extreme, only a little over one third of the 
Scandinavians and Ukrainians are immigrants. About half the metropolitan Poles are 
immigrants, and all of the other large metropolitan ethnic groups are more than half 
immigrants. Six of ten Germans are immigrants; seven of ten Dutch; eight of ten Italians 
and Hungarians; nine of ten Chinese. Substantial proportions of all the metropolitan 


TABLE 3.11 Percentage of respondents in each generational group, by ethnic group 


First Second Third Older 
Ethinic Group Generation Generation Generation Families (N) 
Chinese 88.7 8.6 7a 0.7 5/7 ,636 
Dutch 70.3 dor 7.8 aye 76,637 
German 62.8 17.6 14.6 49 303,874 
Greek 95.8 310 0.8 0.0 88 ,640 
Hungarian 83.0 1520 1.8 O22 34 866 
Italian Ot Manas 13.8 4.5 0.1 382,499 
Polish 48.4 40.9 9.9 0.7 91,066 
Portuguese 99.5 0.0 0.0 0.5 OfG00 
Scandinavian 34.6 44.5 18.6 ees 69,353 
Ukrainian 34.9 44.3 19.9 el’. 181,655 
Total 67.8 20.8 9.5 1.9 1,343,586 


SEIS SESS SSE ES EELS + SESSLER BO SE SEE LE LTTE BET BEE STE EE TL: OE ELE GOT IIE CLES IIE ER ETE I LEP IE SP LEE EE TILT SG EE OS TIE EOE BOO ELIOT EE LCE EES 
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TABLE 3.12 Immigrants’ length of time in Canada 


Percent of Ethnic Group 


ceaccm ae eee 
Ethnic Group Years in Canada/Date of Arrival Grew __ Total (N) 
0-4 9-9 10-14 15-19 20-27 28+ upin immi- 
1969- 1964- 1959- 1954- 1946- 1945- Ca- grants, 
1973 1968 1963 1958 1953 before nada Per- 


Sener Fe A he at ee OE al 
Chinese Somemehoes O26) A260 1.6.9 RRO 4 88.71 Wby636 
Dutch eee Ores OO 20s ese ee. 10d wee O bap 
German bares) 6.97 118,9 10:7 13.3 710.6 62 Sanws0s: 86, 
Greek pee mepcornecUr4 09) IGS 292, Tht oneG, aco Gade 
Hungarian (EO OrO erat 60. 14 e120) 610 Boal maa 2060 
Italian BOW geo lh: 6) 821.4) 62925 2:0. “TiO ROMenieme8 2499 
Polish CpOmecrom O03.) V12.4 5 97) AON Sabra neg 8060 


Portuguese Coes oa t0. 1 2.e0, 00,0. 0.05 sO 8099-5 ete, 665 
Svandinavian® ieSr6M mi Orbe SID 7 Bi 415 6.20 8 20"346 mm 69,353 
Ukrainian Eo eels, 2.9, kG ed a) Lone y2o4 eo daw Ole O00 
Total Reser Oe Oem S149) 9.5 wal POT eB egal 348 (5905 


ethnic groups, including groups with very early immigration histories such as the 
Germans, are immigrants. 

The proportion of immigrants in our sample is considerably higher than the proportion 
of immigrants among the Canadian non-official language groups generally (as shown 
by the 1971 census). For example, in our sample, 62.8 percent of the Germans are 
immigrants, compared to only 37.1 percent among German-Canadians generally. In 
our sample, 81.7 percent of the Italians are immigrants, compared to only 55.0 percent 
among Italian-Canadians generally. 

There are two reasons for this difference, quite apart from any possible error either in 
our study or in the census. First, the sample universe includes only the five selected 
metropolitan areas, not the whole of Canada. Recent immigrants have tended to settle 
in the cities, contributing to a relatively high concentration of immigrants within the 
urban ethnic communities. Second, and perhaps even more important, the sample 
universe includes only those who are 18 years of age or older. Adults are much more 
likely to be immigrants. Since over one-third of the population is under 18 years of age, 
adding this largely native-born group to the sample would significantly reduce the 
overall proportion who are immigrants. 

In the rather large group of immigrants we will want to angen further the recent 
immigrants from those who have been in Canada a long time or at least most of their 
lives. This can be done in Table 3.12. Recent immigration—during the 1960’s or after— 
characterizes all three of the groups in which the largest proportion are immigrants: 
Portuguese, Greeks and Chinese. Fully 88 percent of all the Portuguese in the five 
urban centers, and almost three quarters of the Greeks, arrived in Canada since 1958. 
Over half the Chinese arrived in the past 10 years, and over a third in the past five years. 
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Other groups in which immigrants predominate are characterized by somewhat 
earlier immigration. A large group of Hungarian refugees arrived in 1957, of course, and 
immigration between 1954 and 1958 accounts for nearly one-third of all Hungarians in 
the five urban centres. Many of the other Hungarian immigrants arrived before 1954. A 
large group of Italians arrived between 1954 and 1968. This group of immigrants 
comprises over one-half of all Italians living in the five cities. Dutch and German early 
post-war immigration also accounts for between 30 and 40 percent of their urban 
component. 

Note that only a small proportion of the immigrants identified themselves as having 
“grown up in Canada’. These are 9.1 percent of the five-city sample, and about 13 
percent of the immigrants in that sample. The remaining 87 percent of the immigrants— 
over half of the entire sample of ethnic group members—grew up in some country other 
than Canada.* 

A current survey of rural or non-metropolitan ethnic groups in Canada would likely 
turn up a significantly smaller proportion of immigrants. This would be true particularly 
of groups such as the Germans, three-fifths of whom are immigrants in our sample. 
Their very early immigration involved movement onto farms in Ontario and the Prairies. 
Some of their descendants moved into the cities, but others stayed in the less densely 
populated areas. More recent immigration has been to the large metropolitan areas. 
Among other groups, particularly the Portuguese and Greeks, hardly any have moved 
into non-metropolitan areas. These urban/rural differences in patterns of immigration 
should be kept in mind in the interpretation of data from this survey. 


B. City of Residence Immigrant settlement has not been evenly distributed geo- 
graphically in Canada. Immigration in recent years has affected primarily Toronto and 
Montreal, and to a lesser extent Vancouver, whereas it is the much earlier immigrants 
who now have the greater demographic impact in Winnipeg and Edmonton. The details 
are presented in Table 3.13, which shows that in Montreal and Toronto, four out of five 
persons from the ten largest non-English and non-French groups are immigrants. 


TABLE 3.13 Percentage in each generational group, by city 


First Second Third Older 

City Generation Generation Generation Families (N) 

Montreal (Tl 16.2 4.1 2.0 237,052 
Toronto 80.2 13% 5.0 165 594,107 
Winnipeg Sonn 3.0 24.0 raed 158,600 
Edmonton 40.6 37.4 18.9 Sea 120,101 
Vancouver 59.6 205 ete ea eon e 
Total 67.8 20.8 9.5 129 1,343,976 


* The precise number of years these immigrants who grew up in Canada have been in the country 
was not directly ascertained in the interview. This could be estimated on the basis of their ages, 
but in the interest of precision they are reported here merely as having grown up in Canada. 
This serves further to emphasize how few of the immigrants are Canadian-raised. 
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TABLE 3.14 Percentage in each city, by ethnic group 


Ethnic Group Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver (N) 
Chinese 6.0 33.6 elk 10.1 —-46.6 57,636 
Dutch 5.4 49.0 1272. 12.8 20.5 76,638 
German 6.4 39.4 17.6 10.6 26.1 303,876 
Greek 29.1 63.6 aa 0.8 9.3 88,642 
Hungarian Al AS 92.4 6.3 47 8.9 34 866 
Italian 35.8 54.3 0.7 1.0 8.2 382,499 
Polish 20.6 34.5 19.6 10.2 raya 91,066 
Portuguese 13.9 Plas) Se fifi 8.5 57,365 
scandinavian 1.8 EES I: 14.8 46.6 69,353 
Ukrainian O10 pase 32.1 24.9 12.0 181,656 
Total 17.6 44.2 11.8 8.9 17.4 1,343,588 


It is well Known that each city in Canada has a distinctive ethnic mix, and our weighted 
sample reflects this fact. In Montreal, for example, the largest group by far is the Italians, 
although there are substantial numbers of Greeks, Germans and Poles. In Toronto too, 
Italians are most numerous among the ten groups, followed by the Germans, Greeks, 
Ukrainians, Portuguese, Dutch and Poles. In both Winnipeg and Edmonton, it is the 
Ukrainians and Germans that are by far the most numerous. Vancouver has a more 
diverse ethnic mix, like the two eastern cities. The major groups are the Germans, 
Scandinavians, Italians and Chinese. 

Toronto has the largest non-English and non-French ponuiatan! and represents in 
our sample just under half— 44.2 percent— of the total (see Table 3.14). The city has 
attracted large numbers of persons from each of the ten groups, and for seven of those 
groups, the largest settlement is in Toronto. The only exceptions are the Chinese, for 
whom the Vancouver group is somewhat larger; the Scandinavians, which are also 
more heavily concentrated in Vancouver; and the Ukrainians who, despite the fact that 
they are the fourth largest non-English group in Toronto, are actually more numerous in 
Winnipeg, and nearly as numerous in Edmonton. Edmonton is the smallest city of the 
five, and accounts for only 8.9 percent of the weighted sample, despite the good 
representation among Ukrainians. 

Table 3.14 indicates the basis upon which city-by-city comparisons within-groups 
and between-groups have been made and fairly reflects the relative distributions of 
ethnic groups in Canada by province. It is noted that all groups are well represented 
(percentage greater than 20) in at least two cities, with the exception of Portuguese who 
are very strongly Toronto-based. 


C. Ageand Sex The age and sex distributions of the metropolitan ethnic groups, 
reported in Tables 3.15 and 3.16, are not unlike those of the Canadian population as a 
whole. However, variations among the groups are worth noting. Groups characterized 
by recent immigration tend to be composed of younger people. Sixty-five percent of the 
Chinese are between the ages of 18 and 35. Fifty-eight percent of the Greeks, and 54 
percent of the Portuguese fall in the same age bracket. This contrasts with all the other 
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TABLE 3.15 Age distribution in the sample 


Age 18-25 26-35 36-50 51-60 60+ (N) 
Percent 20.4 249 34.1 10.2 10.4 (1,333,145) 


Percent 

Ethnic 18-35 

Group Years of Age 

Chinese O82 (56,948) 
Dutch 38.6 (76,072) 
German 43.8 (302,549) 
Greek NOE (87,622) 
Hungarian 36.4 (34,414) 
Italian 45.8 (382,502) 
Polish 41.0 (88,971) 
Portuguese 54.1 (56,737) 
scandinavian 39.3 (68,122) 
Ukrainian 40.3 (179,217) 
Total 45.3 (1,333,145) 


TABLE 3.16 Sex distribution in the sample 


Percent 
Ethnic Group Male (N) 
Chinese 59.5 (57,636) 
Dutch 43.8 (76,637) 
German 43.9 (303,870) 
Greek 43.2 (88 642) 
Hungarian 50.0 (34,866) 
Italian 45.1 (382,499) 
Polish 46.3 (91,066) 
Portuguese 58.2 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 42.2 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 46.1 (181,653) 
Total 46.0 (1,343,584) 


ES ASR ARR TE RE AC EIB HE i RE SER + aA WASP I IS SDT I I SERIE SB IE SD ES IBIS EAE SA NT ASE STTISE USE LIL SI AE ESE OOS AE BO EEE TE EEE SERED I OS Te OE 
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groups, in which between 36 and 45 percent are in the 18 to 35-year old group. 

Groups characterized by recent immigration also tend to be more predominantly 
male. Sixty percent of the Chinese and 58 percent of the Portuguese are men. The 
Greeks are here an exception with only 44 percent male. All the other groups are 
between 40 and 50 percent male. 

These trends in the data obviously result from the fact that immigrants seeking their 
fortunes in a new land tend to be young men. But again these variations among ethnic 
groups should be borne in mind as we proceed to examine patterns of language 
retention. 


THE INTERVIEW 

Interviews were carried out in the field by the staff of the Survey Research Centre of 
York University and the Centre de Sondage of the Université de Montréal during the 
spring of 1973. The interview was designed to ascertain the respondents’ attitudes 
toward their ethnic group and its position in Canadian society, the impact of ethnicity on 
their lives, with particular emphasis on ethnic language, plus information on their own 
background and that of members of their families. The average interview lasted 
approximately one hour. The English version of the interview schedule is included in 
Appendix E. 

Interviews were conducted in English or French except in instances in which the 
respondent’s knowledge of one of those languages was inadequate. Multilingual 
interviewers were available where necessary. In all, 83 percent of the interviews were 
conducted in English, and 6 percent were conducted in French. Table 3.17 shows how 


TABLE 3.17 Language in which interviews were conducted 


Number of 
Languages interviews Percent 
English 2,030 83 
French 158 6 
Greek 71 3 
Italian 70 3 
Chinese oD 1 
Portuguese 34 1 
Ukrainian 13 — 
Magyar 6 — 
Polish 5 — 
German 4 : a 
Dutch 2 — 
Other a) — 
Total 2,433 100 
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the remaining 11 percent were distributed over the other languages. Translations of the 
entire interview schedule were available for use with respondents speaking English, 
French, Greek, Italian, Chinese, Portuguese, Ukrainian, Magyar, Polish or German. In 
most cases, interviews could be conducted in a language in which the respondent was 
fluent. Interviewers reported that respondents spoke the interview language ‘very well” 
in 79 percent of the cases, “somewhat well” in another 15 percent, and “not very well” 
only in 5 percent of the cases. In interviews conducted in English or French, occasions 
would arise in which the meaning of particular words might not be known to the 
respondents. In such cases, interpretive cards were available to ensure that stan- 
dardized translations would be made. For 10 percent of the interviews, the interviewer 
reported that the interpretive cards were “often necessary”. For 26 percent of the 
interviews, the cards were “occasionally necessary’, and in 63 percent of the inter- 
views they were not used at all. On the whole, it appears that the availability of 
multilingual interviewers and interpretive cards meant that language barriers did not 
unduly hamper the interview in more than a small proportion, perhaps less than 5 
percent, of the interviews. 

Two opposite dangers were very much in mind as the interview schedule was 
planned. One danger was the possibility that respondents might be offended by 
detailed probing into their ethnic background. A second danger was that respondents 
might overemphasize the ethnic aspect out of politeness if they felt it would please the 
interviewer. A strategy sometimes employed to cope with such problems is to design 
the opening phase of the interview so that relevant opinions are tapped before the true 
focus of the interview becomes apparent. This strategy was not open in the present 
study, however. All respondents knew in advance that ethnicity was the main topic, 
because they had been through the screening phase. Nevertheless, there are some 
indications that respondents were seldom offended by the interview. Reports from the 
interviewers indicate that all but a small fraction of the respondents were cooperative, 
interested in the interview, and seemingly truthful in their responses. Debriefing ses- 
sions with interviewers failed to turn up evidence of any other major problems. How- 
ever, the possibility of bias in any interview survey probing attitudes on a sensitive topic 
like ethnicity cannot be discounted entirely. 

Note that respondents were not alerted in advance to the fact that a major topic of the 
interview would be the importance of non-official languages. Therefore it was possible 
to assess early in the interview the importance respondents attach to language within 
the context of ethnicity before they became aware that language was the major interest 
of the interviewer. 

A pre-test of the interview schedule, involving some 60 interviews, was conducted in 
all five cities. The pre-test had two purposes. One was to determine the overall 
feasibility and acceptability of the draft interview schedule. A second purpose was to 
gather information needed to construct precoded response categories from some 
questions in which response options could not be set in advance. For example, 
Question 13 asks: 


Are there any reasons you might have for feeling 


ito Derdesirable fOr st) were eee eee rntn 
(group) 


Canada to maintain close ties to one another? 
If so, what would be the most important reason? 


In the pre-test, the interviewer simply wrote out verbatim the response. Responses to 
each such question were then collated, and a classification of most frequent responses 
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to each question was prepared. In the case of Question 13, the most frequent re- 
sponses were: 


1) Help each other to get along and adjust in Canada; 


2) Help to keep up____—~—S——S—._ CuStoms and traditions: 
(group) 


3) Help to keep up 


(language) 


On the final interview schedule, both the questions and the most-frequently mentioned 
responses were printed. Interviewers were instructed to read the question, but not to 
read the response options. They then classified the response in one of the three 
categories, or else entered it under “other (Specify)” or under “no reason’. In effect, the 
question was asked as an open-ended question, but coding was done on the spot by 
the interviewer. This procedure appears to have worked rather well. For example, inthe 
actual field interviews, only 8 percent of the responses to Question 13 were classified 
by the interviewers under “other.” » 
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Chapter IV Knowledge and Use of Non-Official 
Languages and Support for their 
Retention 


In astudy of such broad scope as this, the question of the results and their discussion is 
not so much one of presentation as that of selection. The authors estimate that several 
years of analysis and discussion are possible on the exceptionally rich and varied data 
bank that has been produced. Accordingly, we wish to make it clear that the results 
reported and discussed below constitute the first and necessarily broad analyses and 
interpretations of selected data and are by no means exhaustive. 

We have chosen in this first report to describe the results in five sections. The first 
four of these are concerned with the presentation of basic results and they contain both 
descriptive and some brief interpretive analyses of relationships between the variables 
of language knowledge, use, and support for retention. In these sections, discussion 
has been limited to interpretation for information and understanding. In the last section, 
we present an analysis of causal relationships among the main variables in the study, 
based on path models and linear regression. An overall assessment of the results is 
reserved for discussion in Chapter V. 

Section | describes reported knowledge of the non-official language in each of 
the ten ethnic groups in each of the five metropolitan areas included in the survey. The 
impact of generational status on language knowledge is analysed to assess the actual 
extent of inter-generational language retention and to help explain group differences in 
current language knowledge. Section 1 also examines the relationship between lan- 
guage knowledge and socioeconomic status. 

Section 2 describes use of the non-official language, both in terms of frequency of 
use, and context of use. Relevant contexts include: the family, friendship groups, work 
groups, and the media — television, radio, and the press. The section is primarily 
descriptive, but language use in each group is related to city of residence and genera- 
tional status. 

Section 3 describes support for non-official language retention in each ethnic 
group, in terms of absolute numbers, proportions, and the degree of group consensus 
or polarization. In each group, the importance of the language issue relative to other 
concerns, and the reasons why people support or oppose language retention, are 
discussed. Support for language retention is then analysed in relation to city of resi- 
dence, language knowledge, generational status, and ethnic identification. The rele- 
vance of various agencies of language retention is also considered. 

Section 4 contains specific data on the focus of support for non-official language 
retention as it concerns specific facilities and agents, including ethnic and general 
educational institutions; ethnic churches; the ethnic press, radio and television. As well, 
data are presented on viewpoints regarding the general question of multiculturalism. 

Section 5 examines in greater detail the determinants of language knowledge, 
use, and support. Each variable is analysed as a dependent variable in path and 
regression analyses which include generation, income, education, neighbourhood, 
and age as other relevant variables. 

The mass of data generated by the study has now been reduced to basic tables and 
some of those not discussed in the text are included in Appendix D. All tables are based 
on weighted estimates of population distributions. 
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SECTION 1— KNOWLEDGE OF NON-OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 


A. The Language Knowledge Index Current knowledge of the non-official lan- 
guage is certainly a key variable in this study, but it was not feasible to devise and 
administer an actual, valid test of language knowledge. Instead, we rely on respon- 
dents’ assessments of their own language knowledge. Of course, it is likely that some 
claimants of fluency in the ancestral tongue would not be judged fluent by others. 
Nevertheless, self-perception of fluency is a valid variable in itself and, in the context of 
this study, it represents an indication of each group’s perception of its own degree of 
competence in the tongue. However, it must be remembered that the data on language 
knowledge is derived from reported competence in the language. 

An index of non-official language was constructed from responses to six interview 
questions. These include questions on mother tongue, overall knowledge, and self- 
rated knowledge in understanding, speaking, reading and writing the language. 

The language knowledge index has three categories: fluent, some knowledge (but 
not fluent), and no Knowledge. Respondents could qualify as ‘fluent’ in two ways. They 
were classed as fluent if they reported themselves able to understand, to speak, to 
read, and to write the language ‘very well’. In cases in which the respondents’ mother 
tongue and ethnic language were the same (see Table 4.1), it was presumed that they 
both understand and speak the language well. These respondents would be classified 
as fluent if they reported themselves able both to read and to write the language “very 
well”. 

The “some knowledge’ category includes respondents having a degree of knowl- 


TABLE 4.1 —‘ Percentages reporting each mother tongue, by ethnic group 


Mother Tongue 


Ethnic Group English French Ethnic Other (N)* 
Chinese 6:9 0.4 91.8 1.4 97,636 
Dutch 22.8 0.3 74.1 2.8 (OST 
German 27.2 2.3 69.1 1.4 303 ,872 
Greek 2.0 0.0 91.2 6.8 88,640 
Hungarian 9.2 0.7 85.6 es ae 34 ,866 
Italian 8.7 Bec 87.9 0.3 382,499 
Polish © 23.0 1:2 63.8 1a 91,066 
Portuguese ~ 2.9 0.0 97.1 0.0 97,365 
Scandinavian 60.1 0.4 ooo 6.2 boa 
Ukrainian 26.5 0.5 72.4 0.6 181,651 


Total 18.9 1.6 78.2 ake 1,343,580 


*Note that, in this and all subsequent tables, all (N) are presented as they were actually 
used to calculate percentages. As estimates of population sizes, however, they are only 
roughly accurate. 
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edge of the language but who were not fluent in all aspects. For example, a respon- 
dent’s mother tongue might be his ethnic language, but if he reports himself as less than 
fluent in either reading or writing his ethnic language, he would be classified as having 
only “some knowledge” of the language. A similar classification was made in the case 
of those respondents who had dissimilar mother tongues and ethnic languages and 
who reported themselves as having some knowledge but being less than fluent in any 
aspect of language knowledge. 

The “no knowledge” category contains all respondents who reported that they 
possessed no knowledge of the ethnic language. ? 

Of the total sample, 50.3 percent were classified as fluent in their ethnic language, 
36.0 percent as possessing some knowledge, and only 13.8 percent as possessing no 
knowledge of the language at all. 

The “some knowledge” category will cause some difficulty in interpretation because 
it covers such a wide range of possibilities. For example, illiterate immigrants would be 
classified in this category, along with third generation persons who studied their ethnic 
language as a second language in college. Difficulties of this kind are inevitable, and 
further sub-classification seemed inadvisable for this first broad report. As it is, the 
“some knowledge’ category contains only about one-third of the sample. An idea of the 
distribution of language knowledge within the category can be gained from an examina- 
tion of Table 4.2. This table illustrates most importantly the degree to which differences 
in reading and writing skills appear among respondents in the “some knowledge” 
category. More than 30 percent of respondents reported that they had no reading or 
writing skills in the language, while only 8.6 percent and 1.0 percent of the respondents 
in this classification reported very good skills in reading and writing respectively. Note 
that those respondents who claimed their ethnic tongue as their mother tongue (78.7 
percent) were not asked to report on their level of comprehension or speaking. It is, of 
course, conceivable that some of these respondents may never have possessed very 
good skill in these aspects even though their ethnic tongue and mother tongue were the 
same. Therefore, some caution must be exercised in interpreting the data. The lan- 
guage knowledge index should be regarded as reflecting current language skills rather 
than language background. Indeed, except for those whose mother tongue and ethnic 
tongue are the same, the data may be taken to represent language acquisition. 


TABLE 4.2 Percentages reporting specific levels of knowledge in the non-official 
language, among those who have some knowledge of the non-official 


language 

Aspect of 
Language Self-Evaluation of Knowledge 
Knowledge 

Very Fairly Not Very Not 

Well Well Well At All Inapp.* (N) 
Reading 8.6 eo MPA ole eal Ue — (483,129) 
Writing 1.0 25°28 28.7. 1 A0'8 — (483,127) 
Comprehension 47 6.9 8.7 Oe Se7 (483,129) 
Speaking Las. 433. 12.3 CU a Oar (483,129) 


*Question not asked because Ethnic Tongue is Mother Tongue. 
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TABLE 4.3 — Percentages at each level of non-official language knowledge, by ethnic 


group 
Non-Official Language 
some No 

Ethnic Group Fluent Knowledge Knowledge (N) 
Chinese 9219 43.4 Seyi (57,636) 
Dutch 49.1 3235 18.0 (76,637) 
German 49.6 28.9 Zito (303,875) 
Greek 78.8 20.3 9 (88,641) 
Hungarian 64.2 26.0 9.7 (34 ,866) 
Italian 59.7 34.0 oh: (382,500) 
Polish SOIOUN Al 41.5 2? (91,066) 
Portuguese 55.7 — 42.0 2.3 (57 ,365) 
Scandinavian 2216 (be). 47.7 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 30.7 58.1 Tiled (181,653) 
Total Hed 36.0 13.8 (1,343,587) 


TABLE 4.4 Percentages at each level of non-official language knowledge, by gen- 


eration 
Language Knowledge 
Some No 
Generation Fluent Knowledge Knowledge (N) 
First 
Generation 70.8 27.4 leo (910,419) 
Second | 
Generation 10.8 64.2 24.9 (279,708) 
Third 
Generation | 0.6 oBr/ 60.7 (128,091) 
Older 
Families 0.0 18.8 ol 2 (25,342) 
Total 50.3 36.0 1356 (1,343,599) 


Table 4.3 presents the percentage distribution of levels of knowledge of the non- 
official language in each ethnic group in the survey. Over 50 percent fluency is reported 
by the Chinese, Greeks, Hungarians, Italians and Portuguese. Somewhat lower rates 
of fluency are reported by the Dutch and Germans, and the lowest rates are reported by 
Poles, Scandinavians and Ukrainians. This rank ordering of groups by language 
fluency rates is identical to the rank ordering by the percentage which are immigrants 
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TABLE 4.5 —‘— Percentages fluent in the non-official language, by ethnic group and 
generation (N) 


(EES TS SS 0 1S ER RS SA PLETE EE LT BPI TRL RE A TILE PIE IY BO DE TEES EDEL L TES SSIS LODE GT ELS I TAT EE EE I PE ES 


Generation 

First Second Third 

Ethnic Generation Generation Generation 
Chinese 59.7 —* — 
(51,097) (4,956) (1,197) 

Dutch 67.7 9.8 0.8 
(53,841) (11,638) (6,003) 

German DOs. 46 0.0 
(190,747) (53,626) (44,471) 

Greek 80.7 — = 
(84 876) (3,076) (689) 

Hungarian 76.1 ib os 
(28,930) (5,235) (620) 

Italian TACT 8.6 — 
(312,412) (52,638) (17,048) 

Polish 64.6 9.8 49 
(44,115) (37,261) (9,039) 

Portuguese 56.0 — oo 
(57,053) (0) (0) 

Scandinavian 58.5 52 0.0 
(23,996) (30,866) (12,900) 

Ukrainian 63.6 18.9 ere 
(63 ,378) (80,423) (36,125) 

Total 70.8 10.8 0.6 
(910,446) (279,717) (128,091) 


“In this and subsequent tables, percentages are computed only where the unweighted 
N is 20 or more. 


(see above, Table 3.11). In other words, most of the group differences in fluency rates 
can be explained by length of time in Canada. Note, however, that substantial propor- 
tions (at least one in five) having no knowledge of the language at all are found among 
the Dutch and Germans, as well as among the Poles and Scandinavians. Considering 
the low proportion of immigrants among the Ukrainians, it is perhaps surprising that 
only 11.2 percent reported no knowledge of the Ukrainian language. 


B. Generational Differences in Language Knowledge Fluency decreases 
rapidly from generation to generation. Table 4.4 shows that 70.8 percent of immigrants 
are fluent. There are three main reasons why immigrants are not fluent in their ethnic 
tongue. First of all, some immigrants have a mother tongue other than the ethnic tongue 
because they are immigrating from a third community, such as England, France, or the 
United States. Second, some persons immigrate at a very young age, and as they grow 
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up in Canada, never acquire a good knowledge of the ethnic tongue. Third, some adult 
immigrants who grew up in the ancestral country are not classed as fluent because of 
illiteracy. (They either do not read or write well in their ethnic language). 

Fluency drops sharply in the second generation, to 10.8 percent, and is almost 
nonexistent in the third and older generations. However, most second generation 
respondents and more than a third of the third generation respondents reported some 
knowledge of their language. It would be desirable to gauge more precisely the exact 
level of language knowledge among those second and third generation respondents 
who are not completely fluent, but do have some knowledge. However, this would 
require a very complex analysis and the present report must restrict itself to a discus- 
sion of basic trends in each group. 

Across groups and among the immigrants (Table 4.5), the highest reported fluency 
was found among Greeks, Germans and Hungarians. Lowest fluency percentages 
were found among Portuguese, Scandinavians and Chinese. Differing rates of fluency 
among immigrants may be surprising, but they are probably due to two factors. First, 
the educational level of the immigrant group influences the level of fluency according to 
Our measure, because literacy is one aspect of language knowledge. Second, the 
length of time the immigrants have been in Canada affects current fluency, and 
particularly those immigrants who grew up in Canada may now have somewhat limited 
knowledge of their ethnic language. 

What is perhaps more critical in terms of this study is the degree of language 
retention in the second and third generation. Fluency is markedly lower for all ethnic 
groups in the second generation. Highest reported fluency was found among Ukrainian 
respondents, with the Dutch, Polish and Italians being the next highest groups. These 
data confirm the assertion of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 
that Ukrainian was being maintained at relatively high levels by Canadian-born Ukrain- 
ians. The Scandinavian and German Canadians have the lowest levels of language 
retention among second generation residents of the five metropolitan areas. 

Despite the lack of fluency, ethnic languages are known to some degree by most 
respondents in the second generation. Indeed, 64.2 percent of all such respondents 
claimed some knowledge (Table 4.6). Italians, Ukrainians and Germans reported the 
highest percentage of respondents with some knowledge of the language, while 
Scandinavians reported the lowest. These findings also substantiate those of the Royal 
Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. 

Respondents in the third generation group (9.5 percent of the sample) were very low 
in claimed fluency (0.6 percent) but the percentage of those reporting some knowledge 
was 38.7 percent (Table 4.6). For particular groups in the third generation, the small 
size of the samples makes it difficult to have a high degree of confidence in the results, 
but it is noted that all groups reported some degree of language knowledge, with 
Ukrainians highest at 61.8 percent and Poles lowest at 24.8 percent. However, re- 
member that 4.9 percent of the Poles claimed fluency —the highest recorded percen- 
tage among the third generation respondents. A large number of Germans are included 
in the third generation, and 27.0 percent reported some language knowledge. Scan- 
dinavians were also well represented and the percentage of their respondents report- 
ing at least some knowledge of the language was 29.9 percent. 

It seems fairly clear that language fluency rarely persists through successive genera- 
tions; that some —and quite probably substantial—language knowledge is present in 
the second generation group, but is very much more rare by the third generation. This is 
not a very surprising finding, but the trend is very striking and its implications will be 
further discussed in the section dealing with correlates of language retention. At this 
point, however, it may be noted that the substantial and rapid decline in language 
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TABLE 4.6 Percentages with some knowledge of non-official languages but not 
fluent, by ethnic group and generation (N) 


GR SS SWS SR SESE PY SAT SED OAS ES SS INTE AT A ESE ETE Se I PE ET ET 


Generation 

Second Third 

Ethnic Group Generation Generation 
Chinese — oe 
(4,956) (1,197) 

Dutch 48.4 Hore 
(11,638) (6,003) 

German 65.4 27.0 
(53,626) (44,471) 

Greek ao — 
(3,076) (689) 

Hungarian 48.2 — 
(59235) (620) 

Italian 74.0 — 
(52,638) (17,048) 

Polish 59.1 24.8 
(37,261) (9,039) 

Portuguese —— —- 
(0) (0) 

Scandinavian Chita 29.9 
(30,866) (12,900) 

Ukrainian 73.8 61.8 
(80,423) (36,125) 

Total 64.2 Stokye 
(279 417) (128,091) 


fluency is bound to continue unless strong measures are adopted to provide oppor- 
tunities for a reversal of this trend. Whether such measures are, in fact justified is 
discussed later in this report, primarily in the section dealing with expressed support for 
language retention. 

From acity-by-group representation of the language knowledge variable (Table 4.7), 
it can be seen that the highest percentages of fluency are reported for Toronto and 
Montreal and the lowest for Winnipeg and Edmonton. This finding was expected, since 
the first two cities also have the highest percentages of immigrants, and the last two 
cities have the lowest. Vancouver falls between Toronto and Montreal on the one hand, 
and Winnipeg and Edmonton on the other, a position it occupies on many of the 
variables in this study. 


C. Income, Education, and Knowledge of the Non-Official Language It is fre- 
quently suggested, and has been noted in Chapter II, that when ethnic group members 
become fully integrated into the economic life of the country, they tend more quickly to 
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TABLE 4.7 _‘ Percentages fluent in the non-official language, by ethnic group and city 
N 

City 
Ethnic Group = Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver 
Chinese — 53.8 67.8 — 50.8 
(3,455) (19,377) (2,126) (5,827) (26,851) 
Dutch -— 54.9 a 56.0 40.2 
(4,173) (37,586) (9,317) (9,828) (15,734) 
German 51.8 66.0 B1e0 26.2 41.8 
(19,348) (119,730) (53,382) [SZ aIo} (79,243) 
Greek 80.1 79.6 — — — 
| (25,828) (56,371) (1,009) (731) (4,703) 
Hungarian 76.6 64.4 56.8 — 36.4 
(9,627) (18,267) (2,201) (1,654) (3,116) 
Italian 58.8 61.4 a -—- 56.3 
(137,080) (207,692) (2,516) (3,902) (Sivato} 
Polish 49.1 34.9 Bdvo 27.2 Ola 
(18,759) (31,426) (17,873) (9,253) (:13efo0) 
Portuguese — Do ao — — 
(7,992) (41,039) (2) tA (1, 274i) (4,891) 
Scandinavian —- 45.1 14.3 —— 16.2 
(1,224) (15,891) (9,656) (10,296) (32,287) 
Ukrainian PAS Wh 5154 22.9 Com, 24.1 
(9,569) (46,741) (58,349) (45,163) (21,834) 
Total 59.0 60.3 31.0 29.9 3955 
(2378056) 99(994, 1.16), (158,600) (1205101) (233,726) 


abandon their attachment to their ethnic group. In the present context, this might be 
taken to imply that ethnic group members who achieve the higher levels of education 
and income would be those least likely to retain or acquire a knowledge of their ethnic 
language. This is an extremely important issue because it raises the question of 
whether cultural pluralism is really compatible with equality of economic opportunity. 

Our findings do not indicate that language loss in the second and third generation is 
substantially related to socioeconomic status. Table 4.8 shows levels of non-official 
language knowledge in each income group. There is a slight tendency for the middle 
income group to report language fluency more often, but the differences between 
income groups in this respect are really quite small. 

This finding is particularly interesting in the light of the prior research reported in 
Chapter Il. It is clear that generation is strongly related to language knowledge, and 
further, it might have been expected that immigrant groups would have lower levels of 
income than second and third generation groups. But as Table 4.9 shows, there is no 
strong relation between generation and income in our sample. Immigrants to Canada 
are now earning incomes on a par with the incomes earned by native-born Canadians 
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TABLE 4.8 Percentages at each level of non-official language knowledge, by annual 


family income 
Language Knowledge 

Annual 

Family some No 

Income Fluent Knowledge Knowledge Patt tN) 
$14,000 or more 47.3 lew 16.9 (286,371) 
$7 ,000-$13,999 53.3 ones, 12.8 (545,431) 
Less than $7,000 48.5 oon 1269 (271,614) 


TABLE 4.9 Percentages at each annual family income level, by generation 


Annual Family Income 


Less (Refuse to 
$14,000 $7 ,000- Than Answer; 

Generation or more $13,999 $7,000 Don’t Know) (N) 
First 

Generation 20.3 42.1 205 17.1 (910,425) 
second 

Generation 21.6 Ooh 20.9 22.9 (279,714) 
Third 

Generation 26.8 43.2 1525 14.7 (128,091) 
Older 

Families 26.2 39.0 29.2 ji (25,342) 
Total 2153 40.6 20.2 17.9 (1,343,568) 


in the same ethnic groups. This may reflect a changed opportunity structure for first 
generation newcomers. Thus, it can be suggested that in contemporary Canada 
among the groups studied for this report, the previously observed trend of lower 
economic opportunity for the immigrant than for his descendants is not markedly 
apparent. And in any case, levels of income do not correlate strongly with retention of 
language. This latter statement is better illustrated by the regression analyses which 
appear later in the study. 

Respondents having achieved a high level of educational attainment do less fre- 
quently report non-official language knowledge than respondents having relatively little 
education. This can be seen in Table 4.10. However, this relationship does not arise 
because of the effect of education. The best educated respondents in our sample tend 
to be second and third generation ethnic group members, rather than immigrants (see 
Table 4.11), and it is their generational status, rather than their level of education, which 
accounts for their language knowledge. 

This can be seen in Table 4.12, where the effect of education can be examined within 
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TABLE 4.10 Percentages at each level of non-official language knowledge, by years 
of education 


Language Knowledge 


Years of Some No 

Education Fluent Knowledge Knowledge (N) 
13 years or more 39.3 42.4 1373 (289,744) 
9-12 years 42.9 35.4 eh (535,567) 
8 years or less 64.0 33.0 3.0 (518.247) 
Total 90.3 36.0 13.8 (1,343,556) 


TABLE 4.11 Percentages at each level of education, by generation 


Years of Education 


13 years 9-12 8 years 
Generation or more years or less (N) 
First 
Generation 18.8 32.3 49.0 (910,420) 
Second 
Generation 20.6 54.2 20.0 (279,709) 
Third | 
Generation 29.5 6143 9.2 (128,091) 
Older 
Families Shee 46.0 16.3 (25,342) 
Total 21.6 39.9 38.6 (1,343,558) 


generational groups. Among immigrants, for example, there is only a slight tendency for 
the better educated respondents to be less often fluent than the others. In the second 
generation, born in Canada, the best educated group is less fluent than the least 
educated group, but those respondents with the middle level of education (9-12 years) 
report the lowest frequency of fluency. The effect of education is seen to be greatest in 
the third generation group. Among third generation ethnic group members, 70.9 per- 
cent of those with 8 years of education or less report some language knowledge, as 
opposed to 33.0 percent of those with 9-12 years of education, and 40.4 percent of 
those with 13 years of education or more. But the uneducated third generation group is 
really quite small. . 

In summary, there is very little effect of education and income on knowledge of 
non-official languages in Canada. The processes which make for language main- 
tenance are much more strongly related to generational status than they are to 
socioeconomic status. It would seem that from the point of view of language retention, 
the difficulty in teaching the children of immigrants to speak an ethnic language is great, 
and that this difficulty exists at all levels of society. Quite clearly the power of the 
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TABLE 4.12 Percentages at each level of non-official language knowledge, by gen- 
eration and years of education 


Language Knowledge 


Years of some No 
Generation Education Fluent Knowledge Knowledge (N) 
First 13 or more Oi 34.9 3.4 (170,806) 
Generation 9-12 74.3 PAS) 3.4 (293,699) 
8 or less 71.9 27.8 Oa2 (445,926) 
Second 13 or more 11.4 64.7 23.9 (71,664) 
Generation 9-12 ie 62.6 30.1 (151,682) 
8 or less 19.5 68.1 12.4 (56,369) 
Third 13 or more 0.8 40.4 58.8 (Sar ou) 
Generation 9-12 0.6 33.0 66.5 (78,532) 
8 or less 0.0 70.9 29.1 (11,829) 


dominant cultures is such that efforts by the parents to provide a fluent knowledge of the 
language to their children are beset with problems from many sources. Whenever such 
efforts are made, they must confront the extraordinary competition of the demand on 
the child’s time from all the official-language activities, both formal and informal, as well 
as the more subtle but no less serious problems associated with peer pressures, 
rejection of parental values (especially during adolescence), lack of formal and informal 
ethnic instructional facilities and a wide variety of other factors. 


SECTION 2— USE OF NON-OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 

Knowledge of some non-official language would have no individual or social impact if 
that language is not normally used. Any appraisal of the significance of non-official 
languages in Canada must consider the use of such languages and the contexts in 
which this use occurs. How frequently do those who know any of the non-official 
languages use that language? To what extent does that use primarily consist of 
conversation with family members, and to what extent does it extend to a wider network 
of friends, or still further, into more formal uses, such as in churches and other 
organizational settings? In short, what is the significance of the non-official languages 
as a media of communication in Canadian society and social institutions? 


A. Frequency of Use An inexact but useful idea of the overall frequency of use of 
non-official languages can be obtained from responses to the question: “How often do 
you speak in (Chinese, Dutch, etc.)?” Over half the sample (54.7 percent) reported 
speaking in the language “every day.” Another 7.9 percent reported that they “often” 
use it, 10.2 percent at least “occasionally,” and the remainder either rarely or never. 
Obviously, such use is strongly associated with language knowledge, as Table 4.13 
makes clear. Of those who are fluent, frequent use in speaking is nearly universal. 
Among those reporting only some knowledge, almost half (46.6 percent) report only 
“occasional,” “rare,” or no use, or have insufficient conversational knowledge. It is 
clear that non-official language knowledge is indeed put to use: exceedingly few of 
those with at least some conversational ability report that they “rarely or never’ use the 
language in speaking. 


Ne 


TABLE 4.13 Percentages at each level of non-official language use, by language 


knowledge 
Frequency of Language Use 
Insufficient 
Language Every Conversational 
Knowledge Day Often Occ. Rarely Never Knowledge (N) 
Fluent RULES SEMA aGSG. UW A Het NESS ol 3 OP 0.0 675,331 
Some Knowledge 39.0 11.6 17.4 10.4 4.2 14.6 483,140 
No Knowledge Oe Oh Ok 0.0). 10.0 70:0 100.0 185,095 
Total Dawei Ou 10:2. 516° eG 19.0 1,343,564 


Since language fluency exists more often among immigrants, it is to be expected that 
it will be the immigrants who most often use the language. This is confirmed in Table 
4.14, and the drop in language use from generation to generation is very sharp. This 
drop occurs more sharply than the generational drop in language knowledge itself, as 
can be seen by comparing Table 4.14 with Table 4.4. This implies that in the second 
and third generations, the ethnic language tends to fall into a degree of disuse even 
among those who know it well. This conclusion is confirmed in Table 4.15, where the 
association between generation and language use is reported for groups having the 
same knowledge. 

This is a Significant result of the study because disuse of an existing language skill, 
particularly in the second generation, may be an important link in leading to further 
deterioration of language knowledge itself. What social and motivational conditions 
lead to disuse of an available language skill? It seems likely that, if contact with the 
parental generation is reduced, second generation persons will have both reduced 


TABLE 4.14 Percentages at each level of non-official language use, by generation 


Frequency of Language Use 


Insufficient 

Every Rarely Conversational 
Generation Day Often Occ. or Never Knowledge (N) 
First 
Generation 74.9 (oe 8.6 4.9 218) (910,429) 
Second 
Generation Osi le Gas oeD 14.6 38.0 (279,713) 
Third | 
Generation AAG 'Gr Aad 9.2 (as 74.5 (128,089) 
Older 
Families 0.0 Or i 2a rane 85.6 (25,342) 


Total 04.7 TE eh hee 19.0 (1,343,567) 


on 
(oe) 


TABLE 4.15 Percentages at each level of non-official language use, by generation 
and language knowledge 


Frequency of Language Use 


Rarely Insufficient 

Language Every OF Conversational 
Generation Knowledge Day Often Occ. Never Knowledge aE) 
First Fluenty- (82:5) 6.208 7.5 O16i) (644 288) 
Generation Some Knowledge 60.2 10.8 12.3 8.5 6.1 (249,152) 
Second Fluent £50.01 31.458 1407) See — (30,299) 
Generation Some Knowledge 19.5 13.2 21.6 22.0 20.3 (179,691) 
Third Fluent — — — —- — (744) 
Generation Some Knowledge 6.2 10.9 23.6 19.3 35.6 (49,541) 


Older Fluent — — os —- — 
Families Some Knowledge 0.0 0.0 645 12.1 23.4 (4,760 


) 
TOTAL UTI OMAR ARM dela (OAS) jumuteh.c} ME ee: (675,332) 
Some Knowledge 39.2 11.6 17.4 14.6 14.6 (483,143) 


opportunity and reduced motivation to use the non-official languages, unless sufficient 
institutional supports for such use exist in the wider community. This focuses attention 
on the question of the context of language use in different generations. Of particular 
interest to this study will be the encouragement of language use by such facilities as 
ethnic newspapers, media programming and other means. But before turning to this, 
we will examine overall language use in particular ethnic groups. 

Among ethnic groups there is considerable variation in language use. Table 4.16 
shows that everyday use ranged from highs reported by Greeks (89.5 percent), 
Portuguese (89.1 percent), and Chinese (82.7 percent) to lows indicated by Polish 
(39.6), Germans (35.6), Ukrainians (35.2 percent), Dutch (31.5 percent), and Scan- 
dinavians (8.0 percent). 

Differences between groups in language knowledge accounts for some of the group 
differences in language use, but by no means all of them. Table 4.17 shows the 
frequency of use by ethnic group for respondents, all of whom are fluent in the ethnic 
language. Almost all of the fluent Chinese, Greek, Italian and Portuguese use the 
language every day. In the other groups, the language falls into varying degrees of 
disuse. This disuse is least widespread among the fluent Ukrainians, Hungarians, 
Poles and Germans. Disuse is greatest for the fluent Dutch and Scandinavians, among 
whom 36.6 percent and 52.8 percent, respectively, use the ethnic language only 
occasionally, rarely, or never. Similar group variations in disuse can be seen among 
respondents reporting only some language knowledge (see Table 4.17). Again, Por- 
tuguese, Chinese, Italians, and Greeks were the most frequent users of their respective 
languages; the Poles, Hungarians and Ukrainians were somewhat less frequent users: 
the Germans, Dutch, and Scandinavians the least frequent users. 

Differences between groups in non-use of an available language skill might be 
attributed to one or more of several conditions. First of all, if there are relatively few 
persons in agiven community who know the language, presumably those who do know 
it will find fewer occasions on which it is possible or necessary to use it. This might 
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TABLE 4.16 Percentages at each level of non-official language use, by ethnic group 


Frequency of Language Use 


Insufficient 
Every Rarely | Conversational 
Ethnic Group Day Often Occ. — or Never Knowledge (N) 
Chinese ofall Se 5.7 1.4 4.9 (57,636) 
Dutch Salle Orosu) 2016 1372 21.9 (76,637) 
German S008 OA 15.4 10.4 27.7 (303,876) 
Greek 89.5 Dee 2.8 2.4 (ass (88,640) 
Hungarian 99.9 hates OR es: 9.6 10.7 (34,866) 
Italian 78.5 SrO1 i219 3.0 9.4 (382,500) 
Polish 39.6 Be waaslony. ae 28.8 (91,066) 
Portuguese 89.1 6.1 0.8 0.6 210 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 8.0 B29) a loi9 1123 5917 (69,353) 
Ukrainian Some muMis. on ' 1423 11.9 i lmn22*6 (181,656) 
Total 54.7 (ee Or Lae 19.0 (1,343,583) 


TABLE 4.17 Percentages at each level of non-official language use, by ethnic group 
and language knowledge 
A. Language knowledge: Fluent 


Frequency of Language Use 


Rarely —_ Insufficient 
or 


Every Conversational 
Ethnic Group Day Often Occ: Never — Knowledge (N) 
Chinese 92.9 4.5 2.6 0.0 0.0 (30,484) 
Dutch Sy 7 6.2 30.6 6.0 0.0 (37,648) 
German 65.2 Ale 14.3 9.5 0.0 (150,639) 
Greek 9/53 eb 0.3 0.9 0.0 (69,865) 
Hungarian 76.6 5.8 14.1 She 0.0 (22,401) 
Italian 92.2 Oot 1.4 1.3 0.0 (228,392) 
Polish 75.9 12.2 7.4 4.6 0.0 (32,593) 
Portuguese 95.0 2.4 Or 0.0 0.0 (31,925) 
Scandinavian Stic 16.1 42.9 9.9 0.0 (15,641) 
Ukrainian 78.1 14.3 2.0 2.2 0.0 (55,757) 
Total Gita 183 hae 3.8 0.0 (675,344) 


TABLE 4.17 (Continued) B. Language knowledge: Some 


Frequency of Language Use 


Rarely Insufficient 

Every or Conversational 
Ethnic Group Day Often Occ. Never — Knowledge (N) 
Chinese line 6.8 10.0 ao 2.9 (25,042) 
Dutch 1082 1OR7. 26.1 31.4 ieG (25, 168) 
German 11.4 16.0 Loh 19.7 21.4 (87,861) 
Greek 62.8 4.9 15 ORO 6.8 (17,991) 
Hungarian 29.8 13.4 18.3 28.4 3.9 (9,070) 
Italian 68.9 8.2 6.1 6.4 9.2 (129,922) 
Polish 30.0 Bee oto 14.8 14.6 (37,796) 
Portuguese 86.2 Wks 1.0 in 4 0.0 (24,111) 
Scandinavian S20 116 14.3 siz 40.3 (20,624) 
Ukrainian 19.3 16.2 21.8 19e 19.6 (105,561) 
Total 39.0 Pi 17.4 14.6 14.6 (483,146) 


account in part for the fact that among those who know a non-official language, the 
greatest use occurs in groups having the highest proportions who are fluent (Greek, 
Portuguese, Italian and Chinese) and the least use occurs in groups having the lowest 
proportions who are fluent (Scandinavian). The Germans and Dutch both have a 
substantially higher fluency rate than the Scandinavians, and both groups also have a 
substantially higher rate of use among those who are fluent. However, there are 
exceptions to this. For example, fluency rate among Hungarians (64.2 percent —see 
Table 4.3) is approximately twice the fluency rate among Ukrainians (30.7 percent) and 
Poles (35.8 percent) and yet among those who are fluent, the Ukrainians and Poles are 
every bit as likely as the Hungarians to speak in their ethnic language every day. For the 
Ukrainians, this might be attributable to the larger absolute number of Ukrainians who 
are fluent (55,000 Ukrainians as opposed to 22,000 Hungarians), but other possible 
reasons should be considered. The absolute number of fluent group members in other 
groups does not appear to be acritical factor in explaining varying rates of use among 
those who are fluent. 

A second possibility is that there are varying degrees of institutional support and 
encouragement for use of the non-official languages. That is, some ethnic groups may 
place a higher value upon the use and maintenance of their ethnic language, and their 
community life may be structured in such a way as to encourage language use, both at 
the formal and informal levels. This interesting possibility, which obviously may have 
implications for the longevity of different non-official languages in Canada, will be 
explored to some degree later in this study. 

Some very interesting city-by-city differences were observed when overall frequency 
of use was compared. These results are presented in Table 4.18. The table reports use 
by all respondents and regardless of group affiliation or language knowledge. It can be 
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TABLE 4.18 Percentages at each level of non-official language use, by city 


Frequency of Language Use 


Insufficient 

Every Rarely Conversational 
City Day Often Occ. or Never Knowledge (N) 
Montreal THON? 519-6452 Si 12.4 (237,053) 
Toronto 6377 G10" 956 6.5 13.0 (594,111) 
Winnipeg O49 a 10k 13.4 6.4 PALES) (158,600) 
Edmonton Biome hog. 1) loro den i220 26.8 (120,101) 
Vancouver Som Ono vlorr 1) al te2 30.0 (233,724) 
Total Daciulmaeg. 1082 Veo 19.0 (1,343,584) 


TABLE 4.19 Percentages at each level of non-official language use, by city and 
language knowledge 


Frequency of Language Use 


Insufficient 
| Language Every Rarely Conversational 
City Knowledge day Often Occ. or Never Knowledge (N) 
Montreal Billetiieeod.s,, O,1 Sorte 0.0 (139,828) 
Some Knowledge 67.5 9.2 7.6 5.9 8.6 (74,243) 
Toronto Fuentes. 5 KOnk wor ome OLS 0:0724(3858)129) 
Some Knowledge 47.1 9.0 14.3 14.3 13.8 (184,106) 
Winnipeg neta. 0 0.0 Osu ae or 0.0 (49,210) 
Some Knowledge 22.5 14.6 23.2 9.8 18.8 (77,082) 
Edmonton Fluent: 65.4 ..21.3 28.45 .°4,9 0.0 (35,877) 
Some Knowledge 24.3 19.4 22.2 21.3 tiene (59,345) 
Vancouver Filenter5e2) 46.506 To enOer 0.0 (92,296) 
Some Knowledge 22.4 11.3 24.0 22.5 19.2 (88 371) 


seen from Table 4.18 that rates of non-official language use are higher by far in 
Montreal and Toronto than in either Winnipeg, Edmonton or Vancouver. Less than half 
the repondents in the latter three cities regularly make use of their ancestral language. 
Obviously, generational differences, distribution of groups, degree of opportunity for 
use of the language, family religious and attitudinal patterns, and access to media are 
likely to be involved. 

Greater language knowledge among ethnic groups in Montreal and Toronto ac- 
counts for some, but again by no means all, of the city-by-city variation in language use 
(see Table 4.19). Even among those who are fluent, residents of Montreal and Toronto 
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TABLE 4.20 Percentages using the non-official languages at various degrees of 
frequency, by generation and city 


Frequency of Language Use 


Rarely | scutticient 


. ; Every OF Conversational 
Generation City Day Often Occ. Never Knowledge (N) 
First Montreal 87.9 3.2 Ono ZEN) 2.0°  iUrOeehog) 
Generation Toronto 17h al 8.8 4.5 2.3 (476,549) 

Winnipeg Go,00) alien Tas 6.8 on, (62,966) 
Edmonton Horde Vel 9st 12.6 8.0 4.8 (48,752) 
Vancouver 62.2 7.4 14.0 8.5 7.9 (139,418) 
second Montreal Solo ay alee 7.6 ieee (oom20) 
Generation Toronto 14.0 Gio meen Os 16.9 43.4 (78,981) 
Winnipeg 2on/ con | Degen On/ Tics woomroh hie (53,290) 
Edmonton Zon0e 1G, Cam oe 16.4) 427.4 (44,907) 
Vancouver SAS 8.8 170 20.6 49.5 (64,216) 
Third Montreal 3.4 14.4 oar SoZ ead (9,826) 
Generation Toronto 0.0 0.0 5.0 HMB So wMrate Si (29,796) 
Winnipeg 6.6 9.6 17.0 Orr 02.2 (38,099) 
Edmonton tegen 10:0 8.8 13:5 °6614 (22,758) 
Vancouver 0.9 0.0 Dee 3.4 90.0 (27,613) 


still exhibit a somewhat greater use of the non-official langugages. The differences 
among the cities are more marked for residents whose language knowledge is more 
marginal. These differences may reflect a greater opportunity to use the language in the 
larger metropolitan areas where there are more immigrants and where such facilities as 
the ethnic press, radio and television, and where ethnic clubs and schools are more 
readily available. The existence of such facilities could have an effect on attitudes 
towards use, as well as on opportunity for language use. 

The need to consider institutional aspects of language use can be seen in the 
generational trends in language use across cities (Table 4.20). Among immigrants, 
differences in language use among cities follows the general pattern. This indicates 
that generational status does not account completely for city differences in language 
use. In the second and third generations, a very interesting and unexpected trend 
appears. Language use in the second and third generations is relatively low both in 
Toronto and in Vancouver. These low rates of use occur partly because of lower rates of 
language retention (see the right-hand column in Table 4.20), and partiy because of 
other factors. In general, the data suggest that continued language use in the second 
and third generations is not influenced merely by the proportion of immigrants in a city. 
To explain all these patterns would require a very intensive analysis of the institutions 
within which language use takes place. 

The concentrations of particular groups in particular cities seems to reiaie io some of 
the city-by-city variation in language use. For some particular ethnic groups, there are 
no substantial differences in language use by city. Table 4.21 shows this to be true for 
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TABLE 4.21 


Percentages at each level of non-official language use, by city and 
ethnic group 


A. Montreal 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 
Total 


TABLE 4.21 


Ethnic Group 


Hungarian 
Italian 

Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 
Total 


Every 
Day 


Toronto 


Every 
Day 
80.2 
38.9 
41.1 
Ora 
53.8 
82.3 
43.0 
88.6 
15.5 
soa, 
63.7 


Frequency of Language Use 


Often 


Occ. 


Rarely 


or Never 


Frequency of Language Use 


Often 


GZ 
3.9 
10.3 
Ze 
Gols 
oe) 
6.9 
7.6 
7.0 
22.0 
6.8 


Occ. 


6.8 
23.4 
15.3 

3.9 
187 

3.1 
24.7 

Q:5 
Ion 
Wd 

9.6 


Rarely 
or Never 
0.0 
10.7 
10:2 
2.0 
11.9 
al 
6.8 
0.8 
12.8 
ante 
6.5 


Insufficient 
Conversational 

Knowledge (N) 
aes (3,455) 
ab (4,173) 
34.6 (19,348) 
1.0 (25,828) 
7.5 (9,627) 
8.0 (137,079) 
28.5 (18,759) 
Ae (7,992) 
em (1,224) 
30.5 (9,569) 
) 


Insufficient 


Conversational 

Knowledge (N) 
6.8 (19,377) 
23.0 (37,586) 
93.2 (1194730) 
2.0 (56,371) 
7.9 (18,267) 
8.0 (207,691) 
16.4 (31,426) 
20 (41,039) 
45.2 (15,891) 
15.0 (46,741) 
13.0 (594,117) 
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TABLE 4.21 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 
Total 


TABLE 4.21 


Winnipeg 


Frequency of Language Use 


Every 
Day 


69.8 


37.1 


64.2 


Sa, 


6.1 
36.6 
34.9 


Edmonton 


Often 
0.0 


Occ. 


Rarely 
or Never 


47 


Sy 


4.6 


Insufficient 
Conversational 
Knowledge 


10.1 


25:9 


13.7 


34.4 
66.0 
2960 
29.9 


Frequency of Language Use 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 
Total 


60 


Every 
Day 


30.6 
14.9 


Often 


10 
29.0 


Rarely 


or Never 


13.9 
Tos 


Insufficient 
Conversational 
Knowledge 


14.8 
33.2 


TABLE 4.21 £. Vancouver 
Frequency of Language Use 


Insufficient 

Every Rarely — Conversational 
Chinese 90.2 1.4 4.2 2.6 156 (26,850) 
Dutch 24.7 Sat So 17.4 19.6 (15,734) 
German 34.2 3.8 1739 1222 319 (79,243) 
Greek — — — — — (4,703) 
Hungarian 33.9 0.0 14.6 22.6 28.8 (3,116) 
Italian 49.3 20.3 3.6 5.4 21.4 (Sdgoio) 
Polish 23.9 aad 12.6 1087, 47.0 (138799) 
Portuguese — — — —~ — (4,891) 
Scandinavian 7.8 Sour ani iea 12.5 61.5 (32,287) 
Ukrainian 18.9 10.8 20.2 20.5 29.6 (21,834) 
Total 38.1 6.8 13387 12 30.0 (233,725) 


the Greeks and Chinese, whose use is high in each city, and for the Hungarians, whose 
use is moderately high in each city. The Portuguese are adequately represented in only 
one city, Toronto, so no comparisons are possible for that group. Most of the other 
groups had one particular city in which use was substantially less frequent. For the 
Germans it is Edmonton, and for the Dutch, Italians and Ukrainians it is Vancouver. The 
Poles present a more complicated picture: language use for them is highest in 
Montreal, less in Toronto, still less in Winnipeg and Edmonton, and least in Vancouver. 


B. Context of Use of Non-Official Languages _ The place of the non-official lan- 
guages in Canadian life cannot be understood without some knowledge of the specific 
social contexts in which those languages are used. Of course, ethnic differentiation ata 
minimum is based on kinship, and it is expected that the greatest use will be found in the 
home among members of the immediate family or with close relatives such as parents 
and siblings. But to what extent does non-official language use extend beyond the 
home, into informal social interaction and more formal contexts such as the church and 
place of employment? What role does non-official language use in the media of 
communication, including press, radio, and television, play in the lives of ethnic group 
members? And finally, in which contexts is the non-official language used as the 
exclusive means of communication? The following section will be addressed to these 
questions, and will be divided into three parts: use in social interaction, use by ethnic 
press readers, and use by radio and television audiences. | 

Use in Social Interaction Respondents in all ten groups were asked which lan- 
guage they would use if speaking to each of the following: father, mother, spouse, 
brothers, sisters, other relatives, close friends, co-workers and classmates, the grocer, 
the doctor, and the clergyman. The overall distribution of responses is presented in 
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TABLE 4.22 Language use in speaking to various types of persons 


Language Use 


Total Percent Using 
Percent Percent Using Both the Non- 
Type of Using the the Non-Official Official 
person Non-Official Language Language and 
Language Exclusively English or French (N) 
Family* 74.9 30.8 44.1 (1,343,590) 
Close Friends 49.6 24.6 ZoL0 (1,343,595) 
Clergy Bord 27.8 an (1,343,592) 
Grocer 21.9 11.4 10.5 (1,343,589) 
Doctor 20.4 13.9 oe (1,343,589) 
Classmates/ 
Co-Workers 18.0 5.9 toe (1,343,592) 


(“Respondents were asked about language use with their father, mother, spouse, 
brothers, sisters and relatives on each side of their family. The percentages include 
respondents reporting some use, or exclusive use, with at least one family member). 


Table 4.22. As expected, greatest use takes place among family members: three out of 
four respondents use the ethnic language in that context (note that, for the moment, 
repondents are not distinguished according to levels of non-official language knowl- 
edge.) Outside the home, the greatest use is in conversation with close friends. Such 
use is reported by half the respondents. One-third use the language in conversation 
with clergymen, and one-fifth in conversations with doctors, grocers, and classmates or 
co-workers. It is evident that non-official language use takes place primarily in informal 
contexts; the formal institutions of Canadian society are of course dominated by the 
official languages. The main exception is the church, the organization which is most 
important in the formal organization of ethnic communities. But language use in other 
formal contexts is far from negligible. In particular, the fact that nearly one in five 
respondents use the language among co-workers suggests significant penetration into 
major insititutions of society. 


Use of the ethnic language is as likely as not to be mixed with use of one of the official 
languages. For example, among those who use the ethnic language in conversation 
with family members, less than half use the ethnic language exclusively with any one 
family member (See columns two and three in Table 4.22). This suggests that the home 
is not always a true ethnic language ‘“‘domain’” in the sense that the use of the language 
is required for meaningful participation. Instead, in many cases it seems that the ethnic 
language does give way to the official languages even in the home. Exclusive use of the 
ethnic language is relatively most frequent in conversations with clergy —27.8 percent 
report exclusive use as opposed to only 7.7 percent who use both official and non- 
Official languages in that context. This is an extremely interesting finding. The fact that 
in the context of religion, only the ethnic language seems appropriate, may reveal a 
great deal about the symbolic importance of the church in ethnic community life. 


TABLE 4.23 Percentages reporting at least some use of the non-official language in 
speaking to various types of persons, by language knowledge (N) 


Language Knowledge 


Type of 
Person Fluent Some Knowledge 
Family* 98.0 70.9 
(675,345) (483, 147) 
Close Friends 74.9 3348 
(675,347) (483, 147) 
Clergy See Chen 
(675,347) (483,147) 
Grocer 29.8 18.8 
(675,346) (483, 145) 
Doctor 28.7 1637, 
(675,345) (483,145) 
Classmates/ 26.2 132% 
Co-Workers (675,348) (483,147) 


* See note to Table 4.22 


The impact of partial language loss on use in various contexts is indicated by the data 
in Table 4.23. In most contexts, use by those with only some language knowledge 
occurs about half as often as use by those who are fluent. The exception is the context 
of the family. Use in the family is nearly universal among those who are fluent, but 70.9 
percent of those with only some language knowledge use that language in conversa- 
tions with family members. Compared with other contexts, use in the home is relatively 
invulnerable to language loss. | 

The group-by-group breakdown for context of use is presented in Table 4.24. 
Obviously, language use in all contexts is very much affected by the level of language 
knowledge in a particular ethnic group. What is of interest in Table 4.24 is the extent to 
which language use in a particular group is concentrated among family members or 
penetrates into social circles outside the home. 

There are a number of interesting comparisons to be made. For example, among 
Greeks, Italians, Portuguese and Ukrainians, the ethnic language is used in conversa- 
tions with clergymen only somewhat less frequently than it is with family or friends, and 
far more frequently than it is used in other contexts. The situation is the reverse for the 
Chinese, who use the language more often with co-workers, doctors and grocers than 
with clergymen. Still, substantial use of the ethnic language with co-workers can be 
seen not only for Chinese (33.5 percent) but also for Portuguese (37.3 percent), Greeks 
(33.0 percent), Italians (26.9 percent), and even Ukrainians (16.3 percent) and Hunga- 
rians (15.7 percent). In some groups, language use seems to be mostly concentrated in 
the home and relatively infrequently extends to even close friends outside the home. 
This is true among the Dutch, Germans, Hungarians, Poles and Scandinavians. 
However, language use with co-workers, doctors and grocers occurs for nearly 10 
percent of the Germans and Poles, but not at all for the Scandinavians and Dutch. 
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TABLE 4.24 Percentages reporting at least some use of the non-official language in 
speaking to various types of persons, by ethnic group 


Type of Person 

Ethnic Close Classmates/ 

Group Family* Friends Clergy Grocer Doctor Co-Workers (N) 
Chinese G2 3) ih A Cie amo Ors: leo 3075 (57,636) 
Dutch BSI ics 5.0 0.6 6.3 0.6 (76,637) 
German BIO) AS Bn 14S 6.7 9.2 oh. (303,637) 
Greek O55 On mm OF UnnO inate toc rt Son (88 642) 
Hungarian 80-054 40,0) sO. Om lid 15.7 (34 866) 
Italian SON 674s) (49 Oe ese oo. 26.9 (382,501) 
Polish SBE OM ice Wilevdih’ 6.5 8.8 faZ (91,066) 
Portuguese OT 9588.3 7) O23/e oa. 134.6 Sino (57,365) 
Scandinavian 32.6 12.6 fee 0.0 O53 0.7 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 66.5 40.5 40.9 Gis tti3 9 16.3 (181,654) 
Total TARO 4S O oto © 24.9 cord 18.0 (1,343,590) 


*See note to Table 4.22 


TABLE 4.25 Percentages reporting at least some use of the non-official language in 
speaking to various types of persons, by ethnic group, fluent respon- 


dents only 
Type of Person 
Close Classmates/ 
Ethnic Group Family* Friends Clergy Grocer Doctor Co-Workers (N) 
Chinese LOOT ME 95) 3653 = 401k o0ey, 40.3 (30,484) 
Dutch Gigi 4065 9.9 Oto aie 0.3 (37,648) 
German OTA 544 Bit 270 een wiiGaS 14.3 (150,638) 
Greek OPRSe OIRO) S66 tA IT ae G75 36.7 (69,865) 
Hungarian 96:01 00-9 wwe4o. oe eee) 240.4 Coke (22,401) 
Italian 99 Bie 82746 4:56:90) 4725. 26 35:0 33:6 (228 ,393) 
Polish S6rgee 76-0" 4607 10d tO. iteig: (32,593) 
POmUugueSes ful O0'05 9190 4009 7a ois onload, 26.2 (31,925) 
Scandinavian 94.1 52.2 28.5 0.0 165 on (15,641) 
Ukrainian Gao) 700 od Ou loro oo. U 37.4 (59, (58) 
Total D5 Dine 429 Ma Oi chet sO ah Oak 26.2 (675,345) 


*See note to Table 4.22 
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TABLE 4.26 Percentages reporting exclusive use of the non-official language in 
Speaking to various types of persons, by ethnic group, fluent respon- 


dents only 
Type of Person 

Ethnic Close Classmates/ 

Group Family* Friends Clergy Grocer Doctor Co-Workers (N) 
Chinese 6008406). °29:9°. 23-6 «30.8 17.4 (30,484) 
Dutch LAs WLAN? OFS 0.0 8.4 0.0 (37,648) 
German Zo-ON loys 10.0 3.5 47 0.4 (150,638) 
Greek Horm aoore sO lnOr a 16.0. uzoLo 9.8 (69,865) 
Hungarian AA geo e4516 40.1 10:0 13.0 dite (22,401) 
Italian AGec mage 49.6. e 27a) 25.7 10.3 (228 ,393) 
Polish 00-0) 64002 (24.6 4.4 Ou 2.9 (32,593) 
Portuguese 50.2 54.0 491 25.0 13.7 8.9 (31,925) 
Scandinavian 30.2 9.6 9.0 0.0 15 0.0 (15,641) 
Ukrainian O19, gogo © 01.4 ies |) 2784 11.0 (S5aror) 
Total Amol 40.2.) 10,0 | 316.0 O52 (675,345) 


*See note to Table 4.22 


The pattern of use among those who are fluent in the non-official language can be 
seen in Table 4.25. Among these respondents, use in the home is virtually universal in 
all groups. Use among close friends is nearly universal for Chinese (95.7 percent), 
Greeks (91.9 percent), and Portuguese (90.4 percent), and is very frequent among 
Italians (82.4 percent) and Ukrainians (86.1 percent). Most of the patterns which 
emerged for all respondents are the same when only fluent respondents are consid- 
ered. However, it is worth noting that among Germans, Poles, Scandinavians and 
Ukrainians, language use in the church is very much more frequent among those who 
are fluent. This indicates that language loss is much more strongly associated with 
reduced use of the language in the church for these groups than it is for the Chinese, 
Greeks, Italians and Portuguese. 

Exclusive use of the ethnic language among those who are fluent indicates the extent 
to which the language is either required or preferred over other languages. In Table 
4.26, it can be seen that exclusive use in the family varies a great deal from group to 
group. For example, among the fluent Chinese, Greeks, Italians, Poles and Por- 
tuguese, at least half or nearly half use the language exclusively with at least one family 
member. The Dutch, Germans, Scandinavians and Ukrainians are much more inclined 
to make use of both the ethnic language and English or French in conversations with 
family members. Rates of exclusive use in the church are also of interest. For the fluent 
Chinese, Greeks, Hungarians, Italians and Portuguese, exclusive use with clergymen 
is reported by most of those who used the language at all in that context, while the fluent 
Dutch, Germans, Poles, Scandinavians and Ukrainians were more likely to mix lan- 
guages in church. 
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TABLE 4.27 Percentages having read a non-official language newspaper or bulletin 
during the preceding year, by ethnic group 


Readership 
No Language 
Ethnic Group Yes No Knowledge (N) 
Chinese lige’ 24.1 one (57,636) 
Dutch 47.4 34.8 17.8 (76,637) 
German 45.3 34.0 20.7 (303 874) 
Greek 56.1 42.9 120) (88 642) 
Hungarian 52.9 38.8 8.4 (34,866) 
ltalian 58.6 34.8 6.6 (382,500) 
Polish 38.6 37.7 23.8 (91,066) 
Portuguese 42.4 54.4 Z3 (57,365) 
Scandinavian Coke old 45.3 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 34.6 54.1 aialiye: (181,653) 
Total 48.1 38.3 136 (1,343,591) 


The extent to which the non-official languages are used as the exclusive means of 
communication outside the home, friendship circles and the church is worthy of note. 
Nearly one in five (17.4 percent) of the fluent Chinese use only the ethnic language to 
communicate with co-workers, and about one in ten of the Greeks, Hungarians, 
Italians, Portuguese and Ukrainians do so. About one in four fluent Chinese, Italians 
and Portuguese use the language exclusively in conversations with grocers. And about 
three in ten fluent Chinese, Greeks, Hungarians, Italians and Ukrainians use the 
language exclusively in conversations with the family doctor. 

These data indicate that penetration of the ethnic language into institutional sectors 
outside the close circles of family, friends and church is highly variable from group to 
group and undoubtedly reflects the differing structures of ethnic communities in differ- 
ent ethnic groups. 


Use Among Ethnic Press Readers Canadians of all ethnic groups appear to 
have a good supply of newspapers written in the ancestral language. Clearly, some 
knowledge of the language is needed to read such publications, so persons having no 
knowledge of the ethnic language were not asked any questions about them. Almost 
half of all respondents read newspapers or builetins in their ancestral language at some 
time during the year preceding the data collection (see Table 4.27). Thus, use of the 
language in the ethnic press is less common than use in the home, but about as 
common as use among friends, and more common than use in many contexts of social 
interaction. 

Easily the largest rate of ethnic press readership was found among the Chinese, 72.2 
percent. More than half of all Italians (58.6 percent), Greeks (56.1 percent) and 
Hungarians (52.9 percent) indicated readership. Readership is perhaps surprisingly 
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TABLE 4.28 Percentages reading non-official language newspapers or bulletins at 
varying degrees of frequency, by ethnic group 


Frequency of Readership 


Ethnic Group Regularly Occasionally — Rarely Never* (N) 
Chinese 33.6 30.5 8.2 27.8 (57,636) 
Dutch 1320 20.6 13.9 52.6 (76,637) 
German 19.3 14.7 1é3 54.7 (303,872) 
Greek 26.3 18.8 11.0 43.9 (88 642) 
Hungarian 23.9 16.4 All 47.1 (34,866) 
Italian 24.4 22.4 aie 41.6 (382,501) 
Polish 21.4 12.0 4.4 61.4 (91,066) 
Portuguese 188] Tits 5:5 57.6 (9/009) 
Scandinavian 9.9 8.8 3.9 76.8 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 20.2 9.5 4.9 65.2 (181,652) 
Total 2 lee irl 9.3 51.9 (1,343,590) 


*Includes those with no knowledge of the ethnic language. © 


high among the Dutch (47.4 percent) and low among the Poles (38.6 percent) and the 
Ukrainians (34.6 percent). 

Regular readership is reported by 21.3 percent overall, slightly less than half of the 
readers (see Table 4.28). Most of the other readers (17.1 percent of the total) reported 
occasional readership, while the remainder (9.3 percent) said they read the ethnic 
press only rarely. Highs among regular readership are reported by Chinese (33.6 
percent), Greeks (26.3 percent), Italians (24.4 percent), Hungarians (23.9 percent) and 
Poles (21.4 percent). Lowest regular readership was reported by Scandinavians (9.9 
percent), Dutch (13.0 percent) and Portuguese (18.1 percent). Chinese, had the 
highest percentage of repondents reading the publications occasionally (30.6 percent) 
and Scandinavians the lowest (8.8 percent). Clearly, the Chinese ethnic publications 
play a major role in the Chinese language community. 

The length of time respondents have been reading ethnic publications in Canada is 
reported in Table 4.29. Length of readership is, of course, affected by the length of time 
respondents have been in Canada, and should not be read as an indication of current 
strength of the ethnic press. (The data in Table 4.29 may be usefully compared to data 
in Table 3.12 on the length of time immigrants in the sample have lived in Canada.) 
However, it is notable that almost a quarter of all repondents have read ethnic publica- 
tions in Canada for more than ten years. Furthermore, readership of greater than two 
years duration reached almost 40 percent of the sample. By contrast, readership of only 
two years or less accounted for only about 6 percent of all respondents. Implicit in the 
results is the point that, once established, readership of the ethnic publications con- 
tinues over a long period. Long-time readership is particularly marked among Hun- 
garians, Ukrainians, Italians, Germans and Dutch. 


Table 4.29 Percentages having read non-official language newspapers or bulletins 
for various lengths of time, by ethnic group 


Length of Readership 
More 
Less Than 
Than 2 3-5 6-10 10 Never 
Ethinig Groups: oT Yiraeaele YR OSe NS. Gens.) YiSaen Real (N) 
Chinese SE Oe Sua n/t OAL) Orde DEGROM ciao (57,636) 
Dutch Bete le Ane 4 emo) 252) s2a.4e O20 (76,637) 
German Pa EA aS a ees in cane Oak, (303 ,872) 
Greek QUO) uos0 4058 aloeg cone 4AM dQ (88 642) 
Hungarian LEGA AUN Nein) he 6.4 34.2 47.8 (34 866) 
Italian LAO Cre ete OAs TuLON mn oe wee (ee a (382,501) 
Polish UPR hanna: V4 zace OROmImOnh 10:40") (Olae (91,066) 
Portuguese A uals Vea fear Stee Om. a OkG Ne ORG (Ov 000) 
scandinavian’ 0.5 7 0:4. "173.8 C60 Cetloee ee OL0 (69,353) 
Ukrainian Ore? OO Ono 1 lng ?'47 x: weal 9 yc (181,652) 
Total WOe td. ve Ms oee O59 Piomep2oe2)) 71.9; © (17343-090) 


Readership of the ethnic press obviously is very much affected by language fluency. 
Table 4.30 shows that level of fluency explains many of the group differences in 
readership. The Chinese have the highest readership rates, regardless of language 
fluency. But the previously noted differences between the Italians, Greeks, Hungarians 
and Dutch on the one hand, and the Poles, Ukrainians and Scandinavians on the other, 
are largely eliminated when fluency is taken into account. In each group, approximately 
two-thirds of the fluent members are readers of the ethnic press. 

Regular readership of the ethnic press is another matter. There are substantial 
differences among ethnic groups in regular readership, even after level of fluency is 
taken into account. Among those who are fluent (see Table 4.31), regular readership is 
most common among the Poles (74.0 percent), Ukrainians (62.4 percent) and Greeks 
(52.8 percent). Just under half of the fluent Chinese, Germans, Portuguese and 
Scandinavians, but only one in four of the fluent Dutch, are regular readers. 

Use Among Radio and Television Audiences _ Interestin ethnic programming on 
radio and television has grown in recent years, particularly with the advent of cable 
television. However, the availability of such programming is quite limited in many 
locations. In the interviews, repondents were asked whether they knew of any ethnic 
programming available locally, and subsequent questions were posed in terms of this 
known programming. Comparison of the responses with evidence on the actual availa- 
bility of ethnic programming is planned by the research staff of the Canadian Radio and 
Television Commission. 
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TABLE 4.30 Percentages having read a non-official language newspaper or bulletin 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
naliah 


Polish 


Portuguese 


Scandinavian 


Ukrainian 


Total 


Language Knowledge 


Fluent 


96.6 
(30,484) 


75.3 
(37,648) 
74.7 
(150,638) 
62.1 
(69,865) 
65.0 
(22,401) 
73.9 
(228,393) 
73.3 
(32,593) 
56.2 
(31,925) 
67.2 
(15,641) 
84.6 
(55,757) 


73.5 
(675,345) 


during the preceding year, by ethnic group and language knowledge (N) 


Some Knowledge 


48.7 
(25,042) 


31.8 
(25,168) 
28.5 
(87,861) 
35.1 
(17,991) 
37.4 
(9,070) 
42.6 
(129,922) 
29.7 
(37,796) 
26.6 
(24,111) 
27.0 
(20,623) 
14.8 
(105,560) 


30.9 
(483, 145) 


RG AE SSS SS SPS ES EE DE ELS LE LESLIE EISELE LIE LLL LEA EAD SLE LLL LISTED, 
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TABLE 4.31 Percentages reading non-official language newspapers or bulletins at 
varying degrees of frequency, by ethnic group and language knowledge 


Frequency of Readership 


Language 
Ethnic Group Knowledge Regularly Sometimes Rarely (N) 
Chinese Fluent 47.6 47.7 4.7 (29,448) 
Some Knowledge 43.9 28.8 ote (12,186) 
Dutch Fluent 28.4 39.9 31.8 (28,356) 
Some Knowledge 23.9 50 20% (8.003) 
German Fluent 48.7 28.0 rae (112,493) 
Some Knowledge 15.4 sare SY) (25,026) 
Greek Fluent 52.8 Shi 16.1 (43,385) 
Some Knowledge 6.8 49.9 34.4 (6,312) 
Hungarian Fluent 43.5 sBke. 19.7 (14,557) 
Some Knowledge 58.5 25.5 16.0 (3,396) 
Italian Fluent 40.9 39.6 18.1 (168, 788) 
Some Knowledge 44.1 33.8 21.4 (55,308) 
Polish Fluent 74.0 16.1 MA (23,887) 
Some Knowledge oen 63:3 21.1 (Tle220) 
Portuguese _‘ Fluent 46.3 42.8 °6.8 (17,928) 
Some Knowledge Care Sie 30.6 (6,402) 
Scandinavian Fluent 48.9 36)2 VAT (10,515) 
Some Knowledge 31.4 41.2 Lon (5,560) 
Ukrainian Fluent 62.4 24:0 10.7 (47,190) 
Some Knowledge 46.2 295 24.3 (15,656) 
Total Fluent 47.4 34.3 17.4 (496,545) 
Some Knowledge 34.0 40.4 2013 (149,076) 


Radio is still the most widely used outlet for ethnic programming. Only about one in 
four (23.5 percent) of our respondents reported that no radio programs are locally 
available for their group (See Table 4.32, note that the question was not asked of 
respondents having no knowledge of their ethnic language). Nevertheless the situation 
varied markedly from group to group. Radio programs were most generally known to 
Greeks, Italians and Portuguese — only between 10 and 15 percent indicated that no 
programs were locally available. Least availability was reported by the Chinese, Hun- 
garians and Scandinavians — about half the members of these groups said that no 
programs were available (this was nearly all of the Scandinavians who were asked). 

Listenership, among those who were aware of local ethnic radio programs and who 
have at least some knowledge of the ethnic language, is fairly evenly divided between 
regular listeners, occasional listeners, and those who rarely or never listen. In our total 
sample, 23.5 percent were regular listeners, and it may be concluded that ethnic radio 
is rather less important than the ethnic press as a medium of communication for 
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TABLE 4.32 Percentages listening to known non-official language radio programs at 
varying degrees of frequency, by ethnic group 
Frequency of Listenership 


No Non- 

Official 

Language 

Radio 

Programs No 

Known in Regu- Some- Language 
EthnicGroup _ Area larly times Rarely Never Knowledge (N) 
Chinese ADO eemLOLo & 1.8 8.2 8.1 3.7 (57,636) 
Dutch 29.9 Ohlge i225; 1980 14.4 178 (76,637) 
German Ce Seto es lotr ©1066 8.3 213 (303,877) 
Greek Ope Oo dip ctO 1140 9.3 1.0 (88,642) 
Hungarian 58.3 S20r a alec0 Ore 105 8.4 (34,866) 
Italian OVO ae o0n4i iy 10:8) » 9 10%6 15.4 6.6 (382,503) 
Polish 32.0 6.9 14.1 7.8 14.5 23.9 (91,066) 
Portuguese TOG ee o-4 63/60 8.4 10.7 2.3 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 41.6 2 Gee 2.9 4.7 47.3 (69,353) 
Ukrainian ClO eee 5 nl9!9 9.1 5.9 a ie (181,656) 
Total PO. gicdtoee. «1001 9.9 10.8 13.9 (1,343,599) 


Canadian ethnic groups. Listenership is most avid among the Greeks, Italians and 
Portuguese. Apparently programs for these groups are not only widely available but 
popular as well. On the other hand the Dutch, Hungarians and Poles seem uninterested 
in even those programs they know to be available. Among Scandinavians, the radio 
audience is essentially non-existent. 

More radio programs were available and known to respondents in the fluency group 
and they reported an overall regular listening rate of 41.9 percent (Table 4.33). Highest 
in percentage of regular listeners were Ukrainians (58.3 percent), but many Italians 
(46.9 percent), Germans (44.6 percent), Greeks (38.7 percent) and Chinese (34.0 
percent) were regular listeners. Only 15.2 percent of the fluency group claimed never to 
listen to radio programs in their ethnic language. 

Greeks (45.7 percent) were the most frequent listeners to ethnic radio programs 
among the group with some knowledge of the language. Italians (44.1 percent) and 
Portuguese (34.6 percent) were the next most frequent users of such programs. In all, 
28.9 percent of respondents knowing some non-official language listen regularly to 
broadcasts and another 27.3 percent listen sometimes. 

Television programs for ethnic groups ‘are much less readily available than radio 
programs. As Table 4.34 shows, excluding those who have no knowledge of the ethnic 
language (and were therefore not asked about ethnic television), more than half the 
respondents reported no available programming (46.3 percent). Ethnic television is 
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TABLE 4.33 Percentages listening to known non-official language radio programs at 
varying degrees of frequency, by language knowledge 


Frequency of Listenership 


Language : 
Ethnic Group Knowledge Regularly Sometimes Rarely Never (N) 
Chinese Fluent 34.0 42.2 VS (15,944) 
Some Knowledge 30.8 2003 212ae0.6 (13,369) 
Dutch Fluent 15.4 ZocE 39.1 24.8 (27,246) 
Some Knowledge Sie) 24.1 OO Ol mooto (12,864) 
German Fluent 44.6 27.8 16.400 lil (127,020) 
Some Knowledge 43 300 ST 30%5 (36,565) 
Greek Fluent Slehey | 35.0 1320 054, (63,556) 
Some Knowledge 45.7 aleny/ aay Us (15,747) 
Hungarian —_‘ Fluent 23.4 34.6 7:87 3158 (10,054) 
Some Knowledge 27.6 22.4 210m 12920 (1,570) 
Italian Fluent 46.9 25.9 Or 5726 (207 ,209) 
Some Knowledge 44.1 ey 18.7 19.8 (112,693) 
Polish Fluent 24.0 32.4 1250 BEATS (22,334) 
some Knowledge 49 29.0 22:0) 30.2 (19,204) 
Portuguese Fluent 28.1 oie Hn Re halige AS LL) (27,729) 
Some Knowledge 34.6 36.1 8.9 18.0 (19,525) 
Scandinavian Fluent 0.0 20.9 38.3 40.8 (4,022) 
Some Knowledge 23.2 19.6 12.7 44.4 (a2632) 
Ukrainian — Fluent 98.3 CTS bie, 920 (48 060) 
Some Knowledge 21.9 41.1 Colon Innan (55,788) 
Total Fluent 41.9 29.6 12 Siero. (553;172) 
some Knowledge 28.9 Cig 21.4 — 21.0 (290,960) 


essentially nonexistent for the Dutch, Germans, Poles, Scandinavians and Ukrainians. 
Most programming is available again for the Greeks, Italians and Portuguese, and it is 
again in these groups that it is most popular. Among the Italians, for example, 79.2 
percent indicated that programs were available, and 35.0 percent— more than half of 
those aware of programs—were regular viewers. By contrast, only 37.0 percent of the 
Chinese were aware of any local television programs for Chinese, and of these only 9.0 
percent, or one in four of those aware of programs, were regular listeners. And among 
Hungarians, 38.0 percent were aware of programs, and of these only 7.7 percent, or 
less than one in five, were regular listeners. 


SECTION 3 — SUPPORT FOR NON-OFFICIAL LANGUAGE RETENTION 


One of the main purposes of this study is to investigate popular support for non-official 
language retention. What are the attitudes of Canada’s non-official language groups 
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TABLE 4.34 Percentages viewing known non-official language television programs 
at varying degrees of frequency, by ethnic group 


Frequency of Viewership 


No Non- 

Official 

Language 

Television 

Programs No 

Known in some- Language 
EthnicGroup Area Regularly times Rarely Never Knowledge (N) 
Chinese 5788 9 Oil 3 4.2 Was Oak (57,636) 
Dutch 81.0 0.0 0:5 0.0 Oc7 We aliene (76,637) 
German 59.6 1.0 3.0 8.9 Si R22 25 (303,873) 
Greek PURO cor 322.7). 120.9 4.7 1.0 (88,642) 
Hungarian 52.4 Titel 4:5 7.8 8.0 8.4 (34,866) 
Italian stone sos 20:6: e279 10.7 6.5 (382,503) 
Polish 65.8 lee 0.9 ee: 5200 1623.9 (91,066) 
Portuguese 39.1 Die 14,5 8.9 19.5 Cas (57,365) 
Scandinavian 52.0 0.0 0.2 0.4 Oo OT eas (69,353) 
Ukrainian 82.0 2.8 1.9 1.0 eo iit (181,650) 
Total AGrS el) tor 9.9 Ost 125 as (7543590) 


towards the maintenance and use of their group’s language in Canada? 
Every respondent in the sample was asked this question: 


How desirable do you think it is for 
(group) 


Hie Gana daulOrS Deak (a tise titewn the. ts Oe uae tl aaa? 
(language) 

with the appropriate group name and group language inserted. The reponse options 
were then listed: “very desirable,” “somewhat desirable,” “neither desirable nor unde- 
sirable,” “somewhat undesirable,” or “very undesirable.” Their responses provide an 
overall indication of support for the idea of language retention. This section will: (1) 
describe the distribution of these responses within each of the ten sampled ethnic 
groups; (2) probe the meaning of these responses by analysing reasons given for 
support or nonsupport of language retention and the perceived importance of language 
retention relative to other group concerns; (3) analyse some social determinants of 
support for language retention; and (4) examine various.ethnic organizations and 
media to see what impact they have on the ethnic group and how their actual and 
potential impact on language retention is perceived by ethnic group members. 


A. Numbers of Persons Supporting Language Retention Support for retention 
of the non-official language appears to be widespread among Canada’s metropolitan 
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TABLE 4.35 Number of persons with various attitudes toward non-official language 
retention, by ethnic group 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


SRS SSS EASE Se A SB RNP SE eR EO RES SE IEE ET IED  LETR TEENA EEO ELE ELIE NEN ELIE EEL ELA LELDE LEELA DIE LEILA IEEE LEO ELE LED 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat Indif- or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable ferent | Undersirable (N) 
Chinese 22,308 carele 6,030 6,006 (557,636) 
Dutch 6,484 31,867 27,001 11,285 (76,637) 
German 66,572 133,297 76,097 27,704 (303,670) 
Greeks 48,130 20,148 8,698 6,665 (88,642) 
Hungarian 6,045 17 ,863 6,964 3,770 (34,866) 
ltalian 151,416 139,553 96,543 33,059 (380,570) 
Polish 17,791 47,667 19,665 5,943 (91,066) 
Portuguese 16,758 22,478 9,253 6,779 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 9,756 27,406 23,050 9,011 (69,223) 
Ukrainian 54,909 83,031 $5,100 7,440 (181,165) 
Total 400,248 joT021 269,088 117,664 (1,340,839) 


ethnic groups. While this was not unexpected, the degree of very strong desire and 
support for the concept of retention of the non-official language was markedly present 
and there is clear evidence that the vast majority of the Canadian ethnic groups 
sampled are not opposed to such retention. Based on our sample, it is estimated that 
nearly a million persons in the sampled adult populations — nearly one-twentieth of 
Canada’s adult population—expressed support for the idea of language retention, and 
of these, over 400,000 persons expressed strong support. Our detailed sample-based 
estimates are presented in Table 4.35. 

Among the nearly one million supporters (“very desirable” and “somewhat desir- 
able” combined), we find approximately 290,000 Italians, 200,000 Germans and 
140,000 Ukrainians. Most of those who were not in favour of language retention were 
simply indifferent, rather than opposed. Approximately 270,000 respondents from all 
groups were estimated to be indifferent towards language retention, while an estimated 
118,000 were opposed (‘somewhat undesirable” and “very undesirable” combined). 
These first figures on a Canadian sample are quite impressive in that they illustrate the 
degree to which the non-English or -French origin members of our society attach 
importance to retaining languages which have only very limited currency in the larger 
society. 


B. Proportions Supporting Language Retention Support for language retention 
expressed as a percentage of the total is presented in Table 4.36. Over all groups, an 
overwhelming majority—71.0 percent—feels that language retention is desirable. The 
71.0 percent represents the total of those feeling it is “very desirable” (29.9 percent) 
and those feeling it is “somewhat desirable” (41.1 percent). (These two categories are 
distinguished in all tables in this section, though the discussion in the text frequently will 
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TABLE 4.36 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by ethnic group 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. | Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 38.8 40.3 Was 10.5 (57,636) 
Dutch 8.5 41.6 Gon Aer (76,637) 
German 21.9 43.9 255] 9.2 (303,670) 
Greek 54.3 28.4 9.8 19 (88 642) 
Hungarian 173 O12 20.0 10.8 (34,866) 
Italian 39.8 36.7 14.9 Oey, (380,570) 
Polish 4925 52.3 21.6 6:0 (91,066) 
Portuguese 29.2 39.2 16.1 11.8 (D100) 
Scandinavian 14.1 39.6 sees 130) (69,223) 
Ukrainian 30.3 45.8 19.8 4.1 (181, 165) 
Total 29.9 41.1 20.1 Leto) (e' (1,340,833) 


refer to the total percent supporting language retention.) Less than 10 percent feel that 
language retention is either “somewhat undesirable” or “very undesirable,” while the 
remaining 20 percent are indifferent. 

There is great variation among groups in support of language retention, but the 
Supporters are a majority in all groups. About three out of four Chinese, Greeks, 
Italians, Poles and Ukrainians are in favour of language retention; two out of three 
Germans, Hungarians and Portuguese; and one out of two Dutch and Scandinavians. 
Among the five groups in which support is most widespread, the Greeks have the 
highest proportion expressing strong support (54.3 percent), followed by the Italians 
(39.8 percent), Chinese (38.8 percent), Ukrainians (30.3 percent) and Poles (19.5 
percent). In the three groups having somewhat less widespread support, the Por- 
tuguese had the highest proportion (29.2 percent), followed by the Germans (21.9 
percent) and the Hungarians (17.3 percent). 

Opposition to language retention was uniformly low in all groups. Although there 
were major group differences in the extent of support, in each group most of those who 
were not in favour were simply indifferent. The greatest opposition was among the 
Dutch (14.7 percent), and the Scandinavians (13.0 percent). Least opposition was 
expressed by Ukrainians (4.1 percent) and Poles (6.5 percent). 


C. Consensus and Polarization in Attitudes Towards Language Retention 
One way to describe the distribution of attitudes towards language retention is in terms 
of the degree to which there is consensus as opposed to polarization within each group. 
In the data, we measure the degree of polarization using the standard deviation score 
based on a four-point scale in which 1 is “very desirable” and 4 is “undesirable”. A large 
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TABLE 4.37 Average opinion and degree of polarization of non-official language 
support, by ethnic group* 


Average Opinion 


(Mean — a low Polarization 

mean indicates (Standard 
Ethnic Group greater support) Deviation) 
Chinese 1.93 0.95 
Dutch 2.96 0.84 
German 2u2\ 0.89 
Greek 1:71 0.93 
Hungarian 2.26 0.98 
Italian 1.92 0.94 
Polish PANG, 0.81 
Portuguese Zio 1.46 
Scandinavian 2.45 0.89 
Ukrainian 1.98 0.82 
Total 2.09 0.95 


“The statistics reported in this table were obtained by assigning numbers to responses 
according to the following rules: 1 — Very Desirable; 2—Somewhat Desirable; 3 — 
Indifferent; 4 — Somewhat or Very Undesirable. 


standard deviation would indicate a polarization of attitudes, while a small standard 
deviation indicates a degree of group consensus on language retention. 

Table 4.37 presents both the mean and standard deviation for each group’s re- 
sponse to the question on language retention. Clearly Greeks, Chinese, Italians and 
Ukrainians have a high degree of group consensus which views language retention as 
highly desirable. There is some degree of importance in this finding since it will be found 
throughout the study that these four groups consistently follow a pattern of support for 
language retention in almost all relevant subgroups. Were the study to have been done 
on these four groups alone, there would have been overwhelming support for language 
retention. The Germans, Hungarians and Poles exhibit approximately the same degree 
of consensus viewing language retention as moderately desirable. The Dutch and 
Scandinavians exhibit again the same degree of consensus that language retention is 
only somewhat desirable, or irrelevant. 

The most polarized group on the question of language retention is the Portuguese. 
Their standard deviation is 1.46, which is very much higher than all other groups (range 
0.81 to 0.98). Portuguese respondents as a group have very mixed reactions to the 
question of desirability of language retention. 

These data obtained from Portuguese respondents are very interesting. They are a 
quite recently arrived group and it is possible that the degree of disagreement reflects 
the effort of individuals to establish themselves in the larger society. It is likely that the 
battle to learn the adopted language is still a major task. It will be very interesting to 
observe changes, if any, in Portuguese attitudes as the group becomes more well- 
established in Canadian society. 
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D. Relative Importance of Language Retention and Other Group Concerns _Itis 
tempting to conclude at this point that there exists in Canada a very strong demand for 
non-official language retention. But support for the principle of language retention might 
not reflect any deeply felt concerns when not expressed in conjunction with any 
alternative proposition, or with any implied costs. One wonders how language issues 
rate in importance among the other issues with which an ethnic group may be con- 
fronted. Does language represent merely a “motherhood” issue which fades when 
hard issues of financial, personal or group commitment are formulated? 

Respondents in our sample were asked to rate the seriousness of various problems 
confronting ethnic groups. These included: restricted educational opportunities, loss of 
ethnic traditions, loss of interest in traditional religion, job discrimination, social isolation 
from the rest of society, and restricted opportunities to learn English and French, as well 
as language loss. These ratings were made at the outset of the interview, before it 
became apparent to respondents that the main focus of the interview would be on 
language. Thus, at the time the question was asked, the respondents knew only that 
they were being interviewed because of their ethnic background. They should not have 
felt any pressure to name one kind of problem rather than another. It turned out that 
overall, none of the problems were rated as “serious” by a majority of the respondents. 
This may mean that the respondents tended to be satisfied with the position of their 
group in Canadian society, but it may also mean that they were reluctant to complain 
about problems to an interviewer. In any case, for the present purpose we are in- 
terested in the relative seriousness of problems. 

Table 4.38 presents the ratings, and shows that language loss was the problem most 
often mentioned as “very serious” (by 12.3 percent of all respondents). Language loss 
was also most often mentioned as a “somewhat serious” problem (by 21.1 percent of 
all respondents). Overall, about one-third of the respondents felt that language loss 
was a somewhat Serious or very serious problem for their ethnic group. Only a minority 
(42.5 percent) felt that language loss was “not a problem.” The problem next-most- 
often mentioned as “very serious” was discrimination by employers. A total of 19.3 
percent mentioned this problems as either “very serious” or “somewhat serious,” but a 
majority —58.9 percent—thought it was “not a problem.” Loss of ethnic traditions and 
customs, and loss of interest in traditional religion, also were relatively frequently 
mentioned problems. There seemed to be general agreement (74.5 percent) that there 
were sufficient opportunities to learn English, most (58.3 percent) thought the same 
about French, and most (68.8 percent) felt that there was enough chance to obtain 
education beyond high school. 

It would appear that, overall, no really serious problems have been indicated by the 
study but that, in a generally satisfied sample, loss of the ethnic language was the major 
current problem. 

On a group-by-group basis, it is found that language loss is the most important “very 
serious” problem for each group except the Italians (who were somewhat more con- 
cerned about job discrimination) and the Portuguese (who were more concerned about 
job discrimination, loss of ethnic traditions and religion, and social isolation—see Table 
4.39). Most of the Portuguese are very recent immigrants and one might expect them to 
consider problems other than language loss as more pressing. Yet even in that group 
the problem of language loss is not dismissed. Only 35.8 percent regarded it as “not a 
problem.” 

The Chinese appear to be most seriously concerned by the decreasing use of the 
language. There are many problems bothering the Chinese, including social isolation, 
job discrimination, loss of traditions and other problems. But of all these problems, they 
most often mention decreasing use of the Chinese language as ‘‘serious.” The Chinese 
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TABLE 4.38 Percentages rating each possible problem confronting members of their 
own ethnic group at varying degrees of seriousness (N = 1,343,587) 


Problem Seriousness 


Problem (In order Very Somewhat Not Very Nota 
presented to Respondents) Serious Serious Serious Problem 
Not Enough Opportunities 

for Education Beyond 

High School a 7.6 12.4 68.8 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 

and Customs 5 15.9 23.9 48.0 
Loss of Interest in 

Traditional Religion less, 15et 16.9 54.5 
Discrimination by ) 

Employers 8.1 lie 16.4 58.9 
Decreasing Use of 

Ethnic Language ce, Ze 20.0 42.5 
Ethnic Group Too 

Much Apart 4.9 tow 18.8 59.9 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn English bad lel 7.8 74.5 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn French S22 9.3 OTF 58.3 


responses should be viewed in the context of the possible disintegration of 
“Chinatowns” in Vancouver and Toronto as inner city development occurs and taxes 
rise, resulting in loss of ethnic traditions and customs. The Chinese respondents 
indicated substantially more concern on almost every question than did any other group 
in the study. 

After the Chinese, Ukrainians most frequently mentioned language loss as a prob- 
lem. This may reflect the special political circumstances involved in postwar Ukrainian 
immigration. The results support those who suggest that the dominance of the Russian 
language in the Soviet Union has made language retention particularly important to 
Ukrainians in Canada. Despite this, almost 31 percent considered that no problem 
existed at all and another 20 percent were not overly worried. The significant factor lies 
in the relationship of language loss to the other problems mentioned. Compared to the 
Chinese, for example, the Ukrainians mentioned few problems other than language. 
They did mention loss of ethnic traditions and loss of interest in traditional religion, but 
they are relatively little bothered by job discrimination or social isolation. In this same 
context, it is interesting to note that in those groups which reported least language 
knowledge and use, and least support for language retention—such as the Dutch and 
Scandinavian groups—respondents listed language loss as the most serious problem, 
and this probably reflects the lack of any other serious problems, rather than a 
consuming interest in language. 
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TABLE 4.39 Percentages rating each possible problem confronting their own ethnic 
group at varying degrees of seriousness, by ethnic group 
A. Chinese (N = 57,636) 


Problem (in order Very Somewhat Not Very Nota 
presented to Respondents) Serious Serious Serious Problem 
Not Enough Opportunities 

For Education Beyond 

High School 9.3 5.4 19.2 59.0 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 

and Customs 6.2 34.3 2163 29.4 
Loss of Interest in 

Traditional Religion 10.1 12.4 22.0 45.9 
Discrimination by 

Employers 19.4 Zou) 39.4 Cee 
Decreasing Use of 

Ethnic Language 24.6 28.1 Zils says, 
Ethnic Group too 

Much Apart Teg LORD 26.4 27.8 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn English 17.6 9.0 11.5 56.3 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn French 11.9 14.6 11.4 40.4 


B. Dutch (N = 76,637) 


Not Enough Opportunities 

For Education Beyond 

High School 0.0 123 8.8 85.3 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 

and Customs 4.8 13:2 20.0 5513 
Loss of Interest in 

Traditional Religion 43 10.0 1325 65.9 
Discrimination by 

Employers be 4.0 a0 88.0 
Decreasing Use of 

Ethnic Language 9.0 179 1053 57.4 
Ethnic Group too 

Much Apart 3.6 6.1 rae ied 71.6 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn English O10. on) Dee 86.5 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn French (eas 4.2 5.0 Tee 


TABLE 4.39 C. Germans (N = 303,871) 


Problem (in order Very Somewhat Not Very Nota 
presented to Respondents) Serious Serious Serious Problem 
Not Enough Opportunities 

For Education Beyond 

High School 0.6 2.4 11.8 81.6 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 

and Customs 4.0 tout 22.2 sys 
Loss of Interest in 

Traditional Religion O25 10.9 20.7 573 
Discrimination by 

Employers 4.6 625 Toe 68.9 
Decreasing Use of 

Ethnic Language an 1593 18.3 48.5 
Ethnic Group too 

Much Apart 128 8.9 Ne) oe) 68.5 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn English 1.4 4.4 555 84.1 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn French 4.4 10 EO 65.9 


D. Greeks (N = 88,642) 


Not Enough Opportunities 

For Education Beyond 

High School 1272 13.4 15.2 ayia 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 

and Customs 15.2 19.8 2 leo 38.9 
Loss of Interest in 

Traditional Religion 9.9 15:2 10.8 60.4 
Discrimination by 

Employers Se ie) 19.2 47.2 
Decreasing Use of 

Ethnic Language 13.9 26:5 17.6 40.4 
Ethnic Group too 

Much Apart 8.1 16.8 18.0 49.4 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn English SS: 9.3 er 73.0 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn French orG 20.1 1434 46.9 


TABLE 4.39 E. Hungarians (N = 34,866) 


Problem (in order Very Somewhat Not Very Nota 
presented to Respondents) Serious Serious Serious Problem 
Not Enough Opportunities 

For Education Beyond 

High School 0% 8.2 10.7 72.8 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 

and Customs O33 6.4 20.6 H22 
Loss of Interest in 

Traditional Religion 2.0 10.4 1ES 70.9 
Discrimination by 

Employers 30 9.7 14.0 bios 
Decreasing Use of 

Ethnic Language ic Zone 26:5 43.2 
Ethnic Group too 

Much Apart 4.0 12.8 2107 59.4 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn English 3.6 6.3 9.8 Goud 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn French 1.4 9.0 (las 68.3 


F. Italians (N = 382,501) 


Not Enough Opportunities 

For Education Beyond 

High School 9.8 pe oe D070 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 

and Customs 925 12.0 29.3 44 8 
Loss of Interest in | 

Traditional Religion 11.4 yal 14.1 Oo.0 
Discrimination by 

Employers 1582 17.4 16.4 44.4 
Decreasing Use of 

Ethnic Language {on Ti? 22.4 44.4 
Ethnic Group too 

Much Apart fis 18.4 ee ee) 90.2 
Not Enough Opportunities | 

to Learn English 10.6 10e7 1032 63.8 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn French 7.4 10.6 11.4 46.7 


TABLE 4.39 G. Poles (N = 91,066) 


Problem (in order Very Somewhat Not Very Nota 
presented to Respondents) Serious Serious Serious Problem 
Not Enough Opportunities 

For Education Beyond 

High School 2.9 7.4 1120 10:2 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 

and Customs (AS. 13.4 21.8 gies: 
Loss of Interest in 

Traditional Religion 47 1320 19.4 58.9 
Discrimination by 

Employers 6.8 6.6 ) 1880 Does 
Decreasing Use of 

Ethnic Language 7.0 Otis 210 35.8 
Ethnic Group too 

Much Apart 4.0 8.2 20.3 64.7 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn English 0.7 2.4 14.2 COME 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn French 1k 6.8 13.5 64.8 


H. Portuguese (N = 57,365) 


Not Enough Opportunities 

For Education Beyond 

High School ana 8.9 13.1 53.4 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 

and Customs 8.3 118 24.0 47.0 
Loss of Interest in 

Traditional Religion as 16.6 20.4 447 
Discrimination by 

Employers 10.0 10.7 17.4 eG 
Decreasing Use of 

Ethnic Language 7.6 10.4 3165 35:6 
Ethnic Group too 

Much Apart 8.1 16.8 20.4 43.9 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn English 4.5 10.7 47 (ates 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn French 4.2 10.2 ees 40.8 


TABLE 4.39 |. Scandinavians (N = 69,353) 


Problem (in order Very Somewhat Not Very Nota 
presented to Respondents) Serious Serious Serious Problem 
Not Enough Opportunities 

For Education Beyond 

High School 0.0 2.4 9.7 82.6 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 

and Customs 536 13.0 19.5 60:0 
Loss of Interest in 

Traditional Religion 5.6 8.4 1023 65.7 
Discrimination by 

Employers 0.0 0.2 7.0 88.3 
Decreasing Use of 

Ethnic Language 11.9 16.7 10.5 51.6 
Ethnic Group too 

Much Apart 0.6 2.9 8.5 84.8 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn English 2.9 eae 2.4 82.2 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn French 2M. 7.8 3.2 70.6 


J. Ukrainians (N = 181,651) 


Not Enough Opportunities 

For Education Beyond 

High School 4.8 6.0 1223 fOr. 
Loss of Ethnic Traditions 

and Customs 7.6 27.8 20.4 41.0 
Loss of Interest in 

Traditional Religion 9.3 25.0 18.9 40.3 
Discrimination by 

Employers 3.1 1028 18.2 65.1 
Decreasing Use of 

Ethnic Language tid o2.2 20.7 30.7 
Ethnic Group too 

Much Apart 0.5 7.6 Ae as 70.0 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn English hor 7.4 140) 79.5 
Not Enough Opportunities 

to Learn French 2.6 Lee 6.6 70.8 


TABLE 4.40 Summary table: percentages rating each possible problem confronting 
their own ethnic group as ‘‘very serious,”’ by ethnic group 


Ethnic Group 


Problem (in order 
presented to 
Respondents) Chin. Dutch Ger. Greek Hung. Ital. Pol. Port. Scan. Uk. 


Not Enough 

Opportunities 

For Education 

Beyond 

High School O35 0:05" 0-6 ai2ien0er? 9.6 (2:98 (ors. Umeeaeo 


Loss of Ethnic 
Traditions 
and Customs 652) 4 Ge uar4 Oa gece oOo 49.5 71 Oe goto Omen 


Loss of 
Interest in 
Traditional 
Religion AO 4238 53.5" 9:9 2200) 1 eae aaa Se 7) Poy G aso 


Discrimination 
by Employers 1594s tal 4:6) 9.5 93:6. °5.2 Ore 10 0 ee 


Decreasing Use 
of Ethnic 
Language 24.6) 9008 Mile 13:9) inate IS Om Oe iieceatoso 


Ethnic Group 
TOOMMBCKIADGI a “ACL 93.0. Walso Gn 4 On Bie 4s 0G erence etl 


Not Enough 

Opportunities 

To Learn 

English ASG 0B) OLA 303.6)? 1056) 0s iin a ee eee 


Not Enough 

Opportunities 

To Learn 

French UI APS Bek Simhat! CAG ln ai a + EO ler ayant) fob Ws 


Despite its position as the leading problem among those listed in the interviews, itcan 
hardly be said that decreasing use of the language is an overriding concern among 
members of non-official language groups. Decreasing use of the non-official language 
is considered somewhat or very serious by only 26.9 percent of Dutch, 30.0 percent of 
Germans, 40.4 percent of Greeks, 25.4 percent of Hungarians, 30.3 percent of Italians, 
34.1 percent of Poles and 28.6 percent of Scandinavians. All but 18.0 percent of 
Portuguese saw it as “not very serious” or as “‘no problem.” 

In general, it seems evident that among the varying concerns of the metropolitan 
ethnic groups, language retention is among the most prominent — if not the most 
prominent — for all groups except the Portuguese. Table 4.40 presents data 
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TABLE 4.41 Percentages giving various reasons for the desirability of language re- 
tention, by attitude toward language retention 


Most Important Reasons for Desirability of Non-Official Language Retention 


Attitude 

toward 

Language Trad. Comm.  Valueas No 

Retention Maint. Needs 2ndLang. Other Reason (N) 
Favourable 23.0 26.8 34.5 9.0 6.0 (951,774) 
Indifferent i Wag Gh 27.0 4.8 42.3 (269,088) 
Opposed sy Wwe 18.0 2.0 Df 22 (117,663) 
Total 19.7 25.0 3125 1 ee: (1,330,020) 


of a summary nature on the group-by-group ratings of problems perceived as 
“very serious.” 


E. Reasons Given for Non-Official Language Support To properly assess the 
meaning of existing support for language retention, it is necessary to inquire into the 
reasons people give for that support. In the interviews, before respondents were asked 
their opinion on language retention, they were asked to state any reasons they might 
have for feeling it to be desirable for members of their ethnic group to speak the group’s 
language, and any reasons for feeling it to be undesirable. Likely types of replies had 
been established from the questionnaire pretests (see Chapter Ill) and these were 
available to the interviewer (for the purpose of coding the response), but they were not 
provided for the respondent. 

Three reasons for the desirability of non-official language use were most common: its 
value in maintaining group traditions, its value in communication with group members, 
and its general value as a second language. Other reasons included its value as a 
personal cultural attribute, its usefulness when travelling, its mind-broadening qualities 
and others. Few respondents gave such reasons, and they are not separately identified 
in this report. In Table 4.41 it can be seen that, of all respondents who expressed 
support for language retention, 34.5 percent saw its greatest value in its usefulness as a 
second language, 26.8 percent felt it necessary for communication, and 23.5 percent 
considered it most desirable as a means for maintaining group traditions and culture. 

It is noteworthy that so few respondents mentioned the value of the language in 
maintaining the traditions of the ethnic group. But the finding does not necessarily imply 
that maintenance of ethnic traditions is unimportant to most respondents; or that 
language is not seen as being a vital aspect of this culture maintenance. For example, 
many of those who mention the value of the language in communication may be 
immigrants who are very dependent on the non-official language in their daily living. It 
might not occur to them to emphasize the relation between language and ethnic 
traditions, precisely because ethnic community life would be inconceivable without the 
group language. Other respondents mentioning either the value of the language in 
communication, or the general value of a second language, may have been reluctant to 
give other, non-instrumental, reasons as the best justification for language retention. 
They may feel that language is important to group tradition, but that other benefits are 
more persuasive in legitimating language retention to an interviewer. In any case, the 
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TABLE 4.42 Ethnic groups in which one-third or more of those in favour of language 
retention give each reason as most important 


Reasons for Ethnic Groups 
Desirability of in Which 
Non-Official One-Third Percent 
Language or More Giving 
Retention Give Reason Reason (N) 
Tradition Chinese 38.4 (45,599) 
Maintenance Greek Jog (73,278) 
Ukrainian goal (137,940) 
Communication Portuguese 40.5 (39,236) 
Needs ltalian atel (290,971) 
Value as Second Dutch 47.0 (38,351) 
Language German 46.8 (199,870) 
Scandinavian of.) (37,162) 
Italian 36.1 (290,971) 
Polish 34.9 (65,458) 


interview question did not elicit widespread mention of maintenance of ethnic tradition 
as the most important reason for continued use of the non-official language in Canada. 

Those who turned out to be opposed to language retention tended (not surprisingly) 
to give no reason for thinking it desirable. But if they saw any redeeming value in 
language retention, it was because of the general value of a second language. 

Reasons for language support varied from group to group. Table 4.42 shows the 
most commonly mentioned reasons given by each group of respondents generally 
favourable to language retention. Chinese, Greeks and Ukrainians generally placed a 
higher premium than did others on the value of language in the maintenance of group 
cultural traditions, although in no case did more than 40 percent give this reason. 
Portuguese were strongly inclined to consider the role of their language in communica- 
tion between members as the most important reason for its retention, while Dutch, 
Germans, Scandinavians and Poles felt it to be best justified as a second language. 
Italians were more evenly spilt between the latter two reasons. 

Reasons given for thinking language retention to be undesirable are presented in 
Table 4.43. Among those generally in favour of language retention, most (82.2 percent) 
mentioned no undesirable aspects. But it is important that 9.0 percent felt the use of the 
ancestral language might prevent mixing with other Canadians. Some sensitivity to 
possible negative effects of the language use on relationships with other Canadians 
may be indicated. It is hard to Know what is involved here. There may be only an 
awareness that others become uncomfortabe when they cannot understand a conver- 
sation. On the other hand, there may be a concern that language retention inhibits 
relationships with other groups. The latter possibility of course implies the greater 
disadvantage. Again, only 9 percent gave this response, but this percentage is drawn 
specifically from those in favour of language retention. 

Those indifferent to language retention also tended to mention no undesirable 
aspects. Their middle position on language retention truly does reflect indifference, 
rather than ambivalence. Note that more than half had given reasons for favouring 
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TABLE 4.43 Percentages giving various reasons for the undesirability of language 
retention, by attitude toward language retention 


Most Important Reasons for Undesirability of Non-Official Language Retention 


Attitude 

Toward 

Language Prevents No No 

Retention Mixing Need Other Reason (N) 
Favourable 9.0 3.0 49 82.2 (951,765) 
Indifferent 11.4 6.3 6.6 49.0 (269,088) 
Opposed 38.1 19.6 9.2 029 (117,663) 
Total i281 al Oar 76.5 (1,338,516) 


language retention, but few gave counterbalancing reasons for opposition. Evidently, 
they simply see the issue as unimportant. 

Not surprisingly, those who (on the subsequent question) turned out to be opposed to 
language retention more often found negative aspects to point out. Thirty-eight percent 
suggested that non-official language preservation may prevent mixing with other 
Canadians, 19.6 percent considered retention unnecessary and 9.2 percent gave a 
variety of other reasons. Again, the mixing question is most prominent as the problem 
inherent in language retention. Sensitivity to this negative aspect is of particular 
significance in an avowedly multicultural society. Any steps taken to encourage lan- 
guage retention should take into account effects on Canadians of ethnic origin who may 
be opposed to language retention. They are the minority, but their concern has been 
quite clearly expressed. On the other hand, it is important that one-third of those 
opposing language retention give no reason at all. This tends to undercut the serious- 
ness of their opposition. 

Reasons for opposition varied from group to group. Table 4.44 summarizes the data 
for those opposed. More than half the Germans in this group (52.7 percent) together 
with 49.5 percent of Portuguese and 41.1 percent of Italians agreed that language 
preservation could cause lack of mixing with other Canadians. Nevertheless, it can be 
seen from Table 4.44 that seven of the ten groups had at least one-third of their 
respondents reporting that they had no reasons to provide regarding the undesirability 
of language retention. 


F. Location of Support for Language Retention General support for non-official 
language retention is uniformly high across the five cities included in this study. 
Roughly, 65 to 75 percent felt language retention to be either “very desirable” or at least 
“somewhat desirable” in each city (see Table 4.45). However, the strongest and most 
widespread support was found in Montreal, where 77.5 percent were favourable, and 
42.5 percent were very favourable (in the other cities only about 25 percent were very 
favourable.) Montreal also had the lowest percentage of respondents reporting opposi- 
tion to language retention. 

The city-by-city comparison may be made for each group, in Table 4.46. There are a 
number of differences concealed by the overall uniformity. For example, the Chinese in 
Vancouver exhibit more widespread support for language retention (85 percent) than 
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TABLE 4.44 Ethnic groups in which one-third or more of those opposed to language 
retention give each reason as most important 


Reasons for Ethnic Groups 
Undesirability of in Which 
Non-Official One-Third Percent 
Language or More Giving 
Retention Give Reason Reason (N) 
Prevents Mixing German BVA (27,704) 
Portuguese 49.5 (6,779) 
Italian 41.1 (33,059) 
Chinese Jnr (6,007) 
Scandinavian Sha: (9,011) 
No Need None — a 
No Reason Hungarian 65.4 (3,770) 
Chinese 64.3 (6,007) 
Ukrainian 46.3 (7,440) 
Greek 41.1 (6,665) 
Dutch 40.7 (11,285) 
scandinavian SHORTS (9,011) 
Italian 33,0 (33,059) 


TABLE 4.45 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by city 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Cities Desirable Desirable _——Indiff. | Undesirable (N) 
Montreal 42.5 35.0 15.4 iA (237 ,056) 
Toronto 28.8 42.4 18.9 9.5 (592,188) 
Winnipeg 20.3 39.6 21.8 7.4 (LOG) 
Edmonton 24.7 42.2 2550 7.9 (120,101) 
Vancouver POS 44.8 19.9 10.1 (233,725) 
Total 29.9 41.1 20.1 8.8 (1,340,845) 


do the Chinese in Toronto (68 percent). Polish support for language retention is most 
widespread in Montreal (95 percent), somewhat less widespread in Vancouver (73 
percent) and least widespread in Edmonton (66 percent), Toronto (64 percent) and 
Winnipeg (62 percent). At the same time, the highest proportions of strong support 
among Poles are in Montreal and Winnipeg. The Germans, on the other hand, support 
language retention in roughly equal proportions in each city. 

The general tendency for Montrealers more often to support language retention is in 
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TABLE 4.46 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by city and ethnic group 


A. Montreal 
Attitude Toward Language Retention 
Somewhat 
Very Somewhat Indif- or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable ferent Undesirable (N) 
Chinese — — aa — (3,455) 
Dutch — — — wo (4,173) 
German 21.0 43.9 30.6 4.5 (19,348) 
Greek 44.8 SOc 5.4 14.5 (25,828) 
Hungarian 24.9 46.4 17.4 Ln (9,627) 
Italian 47.4 30.1 15.6 6.8 (137,081) 
Polish 350) 60.2 4.6 0.0 (18,759) 
Portuguese — — — — (7392) 
Scandinavian — —~ -— — (1,224) 
Ukrainian 42.9 47.0 6i7 3.4 (9,569) 
Total 42.5 35.0 15.4 | (237 ,056) 
TABLE 4.46 B. Toronto 
Attitude Toward Language Retention 
Somewhat 
Very Somewhat Indif- or Very 

Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable ferent | Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 30.0 38:5 11.0 20.6 (19,377) 
Dutch (5 46.7 30.5 1os3 (37,586) 
German 22.6 43.4 23.9 10.0 (119,730) 
Greek 5BY2 26:2 120 4.6 (56,371) 
Hungarian 8.9 58.7. 18.1 Woae (18,267) 
Italian SO 40.2 14.5 9.6 (205,761) 
Polish 9.6 54.8 28.2 7.3 (31,426) 
Portuguese 22.4 43.6 15.8 ulead (41,039) 
Scandinavian 20.6 20nd as 43.3 10.0 (15,891) 
Ukrainian 24.7 96.6 17.4 te2 (46,741) 
Total 28.8 42.4 18.9 9.5 (592, 188) 
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TABLE 4.46 C. 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 
Total 


TABLE 4.46 D. 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 
Total 


Winnipeg 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Very 
Desirable 


45.6 


25.0 


Edmonton 


Somewhat 
Desirable 


15:9 


37.3 


43.9 


37.1 
42.6 
41.1 
39.6 


Indif- 
ferent 


36.4 


30.9 


36.5 


31.0 
Cie 
vlee 
27.8 


Somewhat 
or Very 
Undesirable 


ee, 


6.8 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Very 
Desirable 


Zs 
13 


Somewhat 
Desirable 


3072 
47.7 


42.4 


42.3 
42.2 


Indif- 
ferent 


30.3 
28.8 


Somewhat 
or Very 
Undesirable 


C2ie 
6.2 


(5,827 
(9,828 
(32, sk 


(1,271 
(10,296 
(45,163 


N) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
(1,654) 
(3,902) 
(9,253) 
) 
) 
) 
(120, 101) 


(RR ea eR A ae I SS AE A A A NT EY RR IP I ES i RR AIT NSE (ARE SS EAE BEADS GR ST SERENE OTN REN ODI 
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TABLE 4.46 £. Vancouver 


aeerrn ees ES A a a SE ST TL IE SIE I TEI T OES ET SEI DE BEES PPL OEE IEE IR ETE LE EIA 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat Indif- or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable ferent | Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 41.8 43.3 9.4 8, (26,851) 
Dutch 12.0 38.1 39.6 10.3 (15,734) 
German 20.9 47.4 20.0 116 (79,243) 
Greek =~ a —- ~~ (4,703) 
Hungarian 38.7 38.9 oo 0.0 (3,116) 
Italian 34.8 40.2 12.3 127 Ovo lo} 
Polish 11.0 62.4 14.3 1223 (dont Do) 
Portuguese = = ao = (4,891) 
Scandinavian yay’ 46.8 29.6 ilies) (32,287) 
Ukrainian So40 42.1 21.4 Sac (21,834) 
Total 20.3 44.8 19.9 PTO (233 4295} 


part explained by the group-by-city distribution (e.g. the Dutch and Scandinavians, who 
less often support language retention, are located primarily in cities other than 
Montreal), but the tendency exists even within several of the groups: the Hungarians, 
the Italians, the Poles and the Ukrainians. Part of the reason for these results might be 
the special problems of ethnic origin groups in coping with a bilingual situation. Only 
Montreal of the cities studied has a truly bilingual situation in French and English. This 
does not mean that all Montrealers are, or need to be bilingual—such is clearly not the 
case — but it is quite likely that a member of an ethnic group might be prompted to 
support more strongly his own language of origin in a condition of some conflict 
between the two official languages. In other words, it may be that the lack of absolute 
dominance of French or English in Montreal leads to a stronger statement of support for 
the ancestral tongue. 


G. Language Knowledge and Support for Language Retention Ethnic group 
members who themselves know their ethnic language would be expected to be among 
the strongest supporters of language retention. They have the most at stake in the 
issue. Data confirming this expectation are presented in Table 4.47. It can be seen that 
76.2 percent of respondents reporting fluency also indicated a desire for language 
retention, as did 70.5 percent of respondents with some language knowledge and 52.9 
percent of those with no language retention. But what is most striking in these data is 
the extent to which respondents whose ethnic language skills have been lost (or never 
acquired) support language retention. A majority are in favour, and less than one in 
seven are opposed. One might interpret this finding as support for language diffusion 
as well as language retention. Clearly, expressed support is not entirely dependent 
on a fluent, or even a moderate, knowledge of the language. Once again, however, it 
should be emphasized that these data reflect opinions, and not necessarily a willing- 
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TABLE 4.47 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by language knowledge 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Knowledge of Somewhat 

the Non-Official Very Somewhat or Very 

Language Desirable Desirable  Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Fluency SOR 41.1 15.8 7.9 (675/331) 
Some Knowledge 29.0 41.5 2A 7.9 (480,709) 
No Knowledge 1207 40.2 32.9 14.2 (184,772) 
Total 29.9 41.1 20.1 8.8 (1,340,808) 


ness to make the personal investment or effort needed for language acquisition. 
Nevertheless, the results are compelling in their consistency and in the obvious 
strength of the expressed support. At the same time, one should note that a persistent 
minority of persons fluent in their ethnic language are opposed to its retention by group 
members in Canada. 

Table 4.48 provides information on group-by-group percentages of support, accord- 
ing to the degree of language knowledge. The overall between-group patterns and 
trends are maintained, indicating that they are not explained by group differences in 
language knowledge. Among those who reported fluency in their ethnic language, it is 
again the Chinese, Greeks, Italians, Poles and Ukrainians who are most often favour- 
able to language retention, with between 75.1 and 83.5 percent in favour. The Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, and Portuguese are again next, with between 70.4 and 74.9 
percent in favour. The Dutch and Scandinavians are again last, with 55.5 percent and 
47.3 percent, respectively. The Greeks again have the highest proportion expressing 
strong support (54.2 percent), followed now by the Ukrainians (48.4 percent) and the 
Portuguese (37.6 percent). The Ukrainians had ranked lower in overall strong support, 
and now we see that this was due in part to the lower fluency rate. Among the Dutch, 
only 7.4 percent expressed very favourable responses. The Dutch response here is 
consistent with their overall pattern in this study and in previous research. The small 
group reportedly in favour of strong support for language retention may well be 
representative of orthodox groups such as those referred to in Chapter Il. The Dutch 
also had the highest percentage opposed to language retention (18.6 percent). The 
relatively high proportion of fluent Chinese opposed to language retention (16.3 per- 
cent) is also noteworthy. 

Among respondents reporting some knowledge of the language, the same five 
groups — the Chinese, Greeks, Italians, Poles and Ukrainians — had the highest 
proportion in favour of language retention (between 74.0 and 92.8 percent). Germans, 
Hungarians and Portuguese were again next, joined this time by Scandinavians 
(among whom 73.0 percent were in favour.) Again, the Greeks had the highest 
proportion strongly in favour (55.0 percent), followed by the Italians (48.5 percent) and 
the Chinese (40.4 percent). But only 9.9 percent of the Hungarians and 7.5 percent of 
the Dutch agreed with them. Opposition to language retention was expressed by 17.5 
percent of Hungarians, 16.7 percent of Portuguese and only 4.1 percent of Chinese. 

As noted above, there was fairly widespread support for language retention among 
most groups whose respondents reported no knowledge of their ancestral tongue. But 
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TABLE 4.48 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by language knowledge and ethnic group 
A. Language knowledge: Fluent 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 39.3 35.8 8.6 16.3 (30,484) 
Dutch 7.4 48.3 29.6 18.6 (37,648) 
German 28.8 45.2 18.9 7.0 (150,639) 
Greek 54.2 2009 i232 ev (69,865) 
Hungarian Med 48.3 18.8 9.7 (22,401) 
Italian pyee 42.9 oe 6.6 (228 ,394) 
Polish 26.9 56.6 1320 1.4 (32,593) 
Portuguese 37.6 B/i3 ie (eis (31,925) 
Scandinavian 22.8 24.5 34.6 Tr (15,641) 
Ukrainian 48.4 SOU 12.4 4.2 (95-207) 
Total Boal 41.1 15:6 7.9 (675,347) 


TABLE 4.48 B. Language knowledge: Some knowledge 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 40.4 43.9 THES 4.1 (25,042) 
Dutch has 39.3 46.9 6.3 (25,168) 
German 13:2 45.9 30.5 10.4 (87,861) 
Greek ape 37.8 0.0 fee (17,991) 
Hungarian 9.9 92.9 1997 liked (9,070) 
Italian 48.5 27 16.8 1a (127,991) 
Polish 22.0 5220 pe 10.3 (37,796) 
Portuguese 19.0 40.1 15.4 baz (24,111) 
Scandinavian 18.8 5412 tik: 21RD ah (20,624) 
Ukrainian 29.0 49.0 21.6 43 (105,071) 

) 


Total 29.0 41.5 21.1 (S (480,726 


TABLE 4.48 C. Language knowledge: None 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese a — — — (2,110) 
Dutch 13.0 27.4 40.2 19.4 (13,821) 
German tae 38.3 31.9 Ta (65,172) 
Greek — — — —- (785) 
Hungarian oon 65.9 28.3 0.0 (3,394) 
Italian 18.1 29.1 18.6 34.3 (24,187) 
Polish as 45.3 43.6 Lat (20,677) 
Portuguese — — — a (1,329) 
Scandinavian 7.0 37.6 40.1 for (32,959) 
Ukrainian 7.9 99.0 30.9 2.6 (20,338) 
Total 1284 40.2 329 14.2 (184,772) 


this support was largely of moderate strength. A high of 59.0 percent among the 
Ukrainians to a low of 27.4 percent among the Dutch gave “somewhat desirable” 
response to language retention. Another large group, the Germans, were almost split 
between moderate favourability and indifference, as were Scandinavians and Poles. 
The opposition to language retention by Italians who have no knowledge of their 
ancestral language is by far the strongest unfavourable response found in the study. 
This response may represent those Italians whose efforts have been directed most 
strongly towards assimilation into the broader Canadian society. 


H. Generational Differences in Support for Language Retention We have seen 
that there is considerable language loss from generation to generation. But language 
loss is associated with only a moderate weakening of support for language retention, 
and is not associated with any appreciable increase in opposition to language retention. 
It is therefore expected that increasing the number of generations since immigration 
leads to only moderate weakening in support for language retention, and very little 
increase in opposition to it. The relevant data are contained in Table 4.49. Support for 
language retention declines from 74.9 percent among immigrants to 66.4 percent in the 
second generation and 59.3 percent in the third. Only in the fourth generation is support 
reduced to less than a majority — 39 percent. This decline in overall support is due 
almost entirely to an erosion of very strong support, and an increase in indifference to 
language retention. The percentage feeling language retention to be “somewhat 
desirable” is over 40 percent in each generational group except for the small group 
beyond the third generation. The very small unfavourable group is interesting since it 
indicates no substantial hostility towards the language of origin on the part of the 
children of immigrants (Second generation). On the other hand, there was no indication 
of any return to support among third generation respondents, who indicated a greater 
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TABLE 4.49 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by generation 


Attitude Toward Language Retention. 


Somewhat 

Very Somewhat or Very 
Generation Desirable Desirable Indiff. | Undesirable (N) 
First 
Generation 34.8 40.1 iNee Gao (909,804) 
second 
Generation 20.2 46.2 26.7 1a (277,780) 
Third 
Generation 18.4 40.9 26.8 13.8 (128,091) 
Older 
Families 15.6 Coun 49.2 14:6 (25,138) 
Total 29.9 41.1 20.1 8.8 (1,340,807) 


TABLE 4.50 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by generation and ethnic group 
A. First generation 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
EthnicGroup Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 38.9 39.5 11.6 10.0 (51,097) 
Dutch 6.8 45.2 31.9 oat (53,841) 
German 25.8 47.0 18.2 9.0 (190,749) 
Greek biz 27.1 10.1 7.6 (84,877) 
Hungarian 18.3 47.7 2120 1222 (28,930) 
Italian 43.0 eb. 14.2 6.7 (312,414) 
Polish 21.0 62.1 1226 4.5 (44,115) 
Portuguese 29.1 39.1 16.2 11.9 (57,053) 
Scandinavian 17.4 San 36.0 13.4 (23,866) 
Ukrainian 43.9 37.6 12.8 5.8 (62,888) 
Total 34.8 40.1 16.3 EOE (909,829) 


degree of unfavourability towards retention than any other generational group. 

In each generational group in which they are well represented, it is again the 
Chinese, Greeks, Italians, Poles and Ukrainians who exhibit the most widespread 
support for language retention (see Table 4.50). The Poles, Hungarians and Por- 
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TABLE 4.50 B. Second generation 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group _ Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese — — a — (4,956) 
Dutch afake Sie OL 5.6 (11,638) 
German 10.6 44.7 38.9 5.8 (53,626) 
Greek — — ~— — (3,076) 
Hungarian 14.6 68.7 1205 4.2 (5,239) 
Italian 25a 44.9 19.7 9.8 (50,707) 
Polish 19.8 42.5 28.8 8.9 (37.3261) 
Portuguese a _ — _ (0) 
Scandinavian 10.8 44.6 30.6 13.9 (30,866) 
Ukrainian Be 50.4 20.4 2.9 (80,423) 
Total 20.2 46.2 Ae of 7.0 (277,786) 
C. Third generation 

Chinese — a= — — (1,197) 
Dutch 1022 51.8 29.0 9.1 (6,003) 
German Care Slee 26.0 13.5 (44,471) 
Greek -— — — — (689) 
Hungarian —- — a — (620) 
Italian ae — — — (17,048) 
Polish 12.8 45.8 34.5 6.9 (9,039) 
Portuguese — — — — (0) 
scandinavian 1Oa/ 38.4 34.8 10.2 (12,901) 
Ukrainian 1337 90.6 140 41 (36,125) 
Total 18.4 40.9 26.8 1376 (128,091) 


tuguese again exhibit an intermediate level of support, and the Dutch and Scandina- 
vians exhibit the least support. Thus, differences among groups in recency of immigra- 
tion accounts for some, but definitely not all, of the group differences in support for 
language retention. 

Some interesting exceptions to the overall pattern are worth noting. Among immi- 
grants, the Portuguese and Hungarians exhibit almost as much opposition to language 
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retention (11.9 and 12.2 percent, respectively) as do the Dutch and Scandinavians 
(16.1 percent and 13.4 percent, respectively). On the other hand, in the second 
generation it is the Hungarians who are most generally in favour of language retention. 
In the third generation, both the Dutch and the Scandinavians show an increase in 
support for language retention. The reasons for these various deviations from the 
expected patterns are by no means Clear. 


I. Ethnic Self-Identification and Support for Language Retention One question 
which arises at this point is whether support for non-official language retention is simply 
a reflection of ethnic group self-identification, a variable which is also strongly related 
both to generational status and language knowledge. In the five-city sample there was 
considerable variation in ethnic identification: 17.3 percent identified themselves with a 
simple ethnic label (e.g. “Chinese,” “Dutch,” and so on), 44.5 percent identified 
themselves with a dual label (e.g. “Chinese-Canadian,” or “Canadian of Chinese 
Origin,” and so on), and the remaining 35.4 percent identified themselves simply as 
“Canadians.” To what extent does this ethnic self-identification account for expressed 
attitudes towards language retention? 

Table 4.51 shows that there is indeed a fairly strong relationship between ethnic 
identification and support for language retention. Among those identifying themselves 
as ethnics, 83.5 percent support the idea of language retention (48.1 percent very 
strongly), and among those applying a dual label to themselves, 77.5 percent support 
language retention (35.3 percent very strongly). But among those choosing to identify 
themselves simply as Canadians, 57.7 percent support language retention (only 14.4 
percent very strongly). However, what is perhaps more significant than the relation 
between ethnic identification and support for language retention is the fact that a 
majority of the self-defined “Canadians” did support language retention, and opposi- 
tion was hardly greater than among the self-defined ethnics. In other words, most of 
those who think of themselves as Canadians do not see a conflict with the continued 
use of a non-official language in Canada. 

This may be an extremely important indication of the way in which many ethnic group 
members in Canada define themselves in relation to the rest of society. To be a 
“Canadian” is not necessarily to reject one’s ethnic ancestry and the culture it repre- 
sents. Instead, one may become Canadian while continuing to support a distinctive 


TABLE 4.51 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by ethnic identification 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Ethnic Very Somewhat or Very 
Identification Desirable Desirable = Indiff. | Undesirable (N) 
Ethnic 48.1 35.4 8.1 cis (232-340) 
Ethnic-Canadian 
or Canadian of i 
Ethnic Origin Sheps 42.2 16.6 O76 (598 , 234) 
Canadian 14.4 A353 29.7 Te (473,030) 


We 


TABLE 4.52 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by ethnic identification and ethnic group 
A. \dentification: ethnic label 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 42.7 36.9 6.6 1320 (21,864) 
Dutch 10.2 47.2 42.7 0.0 (5,550) 
German 34.8 63.4 1.8 0.0 (26,262) 
Greek (OR) 23.0 1.0 3.9 (27,799) 
Hungarian — — — — (4,050) 
Italian dod 2120 8.2 7.4 (101,456) 
Polish — —— — — (3,765) 
Portuguese Ote2 29.5 Wes Wade (23,176) 
Scandinavian a= —- a aa (4,242) 
Ukrainian — — —~ — (14,152) 
Total 48.1 35.4 8.1 7.4 (2325319) 
B. Identification: ethnic-Canadian or Canadian of ethnic origin 

Chinese Sieh 42.8 Ashe 8.8 (28,207) 
Dutch 7.0 41.1 41.6 10.4 (24,782) 
German 32.4 47.1 13.8 6.8 (108,920) 
Greek 48.3 30.6 12.9 8.3 (49,066) 
Hungarian 18.8 49 3 22.3 9.7 UW s), 
Italian 39.8 38.8 15.9 J.0 (199,198) 
Polish WRG aide, C23 ahs (37,178) 
Portuguese 30.8 43.5 14.4 1 te3 (30,329) 
Scandinavian 25.6 Oley 19.9 2.9 (18,336) 
Ukrainian 42.2 41.8 14.6 1.4 (84,661) 
Total Sor 42.2 16.6 5.8 (598 234) 


ethnic culture and even the use of a non-official language in Canada. Enthusiasm for 
this culture and language may wane, but it rarely turns into rejection and hostility. 
The findings reported in Table 4.51 are important for another reason. Recall that in 
Chapter Ill, the possibility was mentioned that the sample for the study could be biased 
to some degree against second and third generation ethnic group members who no 
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TABLE 4.52 C. Identification: Canadian 
Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese — _- — von (5,143) 
Dutch OES 41.2 30.9 1825 (44,948) 
German 43.0 40.5 35.8 10.7 (152,209) 
Greek — — oo —- Galcang 
Hungarian —- os a a (12,650) 
Italian 1623 44.0 21.1 ilteieyé (72,747) 
Polish any aad 21.9 A138 (46, 106) 
Portuguese — — oe — (2,417) 
Scandinavian 9.2 36.1 38.4 16.3 (44,945) 
Ukrainian 16.1 48.3 28.8 6.8 (80,555) 
Total 14.4 43.3 200% hey (473,030) 


longer identify with their ethnic group. Reasons were given why such a bias, if it exists, 
is probably not serious. But still it could be argued that the strength of support for 
language retention found in the second and third generations is exaggerated by 
exclusion of the most assimilated. The data in Table 4.51 tend to refute this criticism, 
because they show majority support for language retention and little opposition, even 
among those who defined themselves as unhyphenated “Canadians.” 

Ethnic identification affects support for language retention in seven of the ten groups 
(see Table 4.52.) Two of the exceptions are the Chinese and the Portuguese, few of 
whom define themselves simply as “Canadians” in any case. But whatever their ethnic 
identification, the Chinese are extremely likely to support language retention. The 
Portuguese are less likely to support language retention, but there is little difference in 
this respect between those who identify themselves as Portuguese, and those who 
identify themselves as Portuguese-Canadians. The other exceptions are the Dutch, 
few of whom do not think of themselves as Canadian in some sense. Persons of Dutch 
origin who think of themselves simply as Canadians are no less likely to support 
language retention, although a somewhat larger percentage are opposed. 

Among respondents identifying themselves as Canadians less than 17 percent of 
each group recorded strong support for language retention, although more than half of 
each group (except for Scandinavians) found it overall desirable. The highest percen- 
tages for strong support were registered by Italians (16.3 percent) and Ukrainians (16.3 
percent) and the lowest by Dutch (9.3 percent) and Scandinavians (9.2 percent). 
Interestingly the highest percentages for opposition to language retention were regis- 
tered also by Italians (18.7 percent) whereas very few Ukrainians (6.8 percent) felt 
language retention was undesirable and the next lowest percentage was recorded by 
the Chinese (9.7 percent). 
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TABLE 4.53 Percentages expressing various types of self-identification, by genera- 


tion 
Identification 

Canadian 

Ethnic- of Ethnic 
Generation Ethnic Canadian Origin Canadian (N) 
First Generation 23.6 39.0 1 hed 220 (910,450) 
Second Generation ae 18.4 16%2 58.6 (27 9e7ey7n) 
Third Generation 1.6 162 13.4 66.9 (128,091) 


TABLE 4.54 Percentages expressing various types of self-identification, by genera- 
tion and ethnic group 
A. First generation 


Identification 


Canadian 

Ethnic- of Ethnic 
Ethnic Group Ethnic | Canadian Origin Canadian (N) 
Chinese 42.8 40.2 8.5 aya (51,097) 
Dutch 9.8 24.6 dilies D250 (53,841) 
German 10.3 32.9 Ay 34.9 (190,749) 
Greek 32.8 45.1 9.4 Wage (84,877) 
Hungarian 14.0 Sie 16.4 30.1 (28 930) 
Italian o1.0 42.1 pl 13" (312,414) 
Polish Tes 34.9 16.5 S21 (44,115) 
Portuguese 40.6 45.9 7.0 3.9 (57,053) 
Scandinavian ed 17.9 5.8 58.1 (23,996) 
Ukrainian 1240 50.6 8.4 26.6 (63,378) 
- Total 23.6 39.0 ales 22.5 (910,450) 


Identification with an ethnic group is very much affected by the length of time, or the 
number of generations, one’s family has been in Canada (see Table 4.53). Almost a 
quarter (23.6 percent) of the first generation group identified themselves with only an 
ethnic label; about half (50.7 percent) considered themselves as having some kind of 
dual identity; and nearly a quarter (22.5 percent) saw themselves simply as Canadians. 
In the second generation, only 5.1 percent described themselves as ethnics; 34.6 
percent as having a dual identity; and over half—58.6 percent—described themselves 
as Canadians. By the third generation, almost none (1.6 percent) considered them- 
selves to be ethnics; over a quarter (29.6 percent) still claimed a dual identity; but about 
two-thirds (66.9 percent) saw themselves as Canadians. In each generation group, 
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TABLE 4.54 B. Second generation 


Identification 


Canadian 
Ethnic- of Ethnic 

Ethnic Group Ethnic Canadian Origin Canadian (N) 
Chinese — a — ~ (4,956) 
Dutch 0.0 ge 254) 65.9 (11,638) 
German 12.2 6.8 7.9 67.8 (53,626) 
Greek — — “ a (3,076) 
Hungarian 0.0 19.4 18.4 62.2 (54235) 
Italian 4.1 25.3 23.2 47.4 (52,638) 
Polish a2 12.8 19.5 66.9 (37,261) 
Portuguese — — — na (0) 
Scandinavian 2.4 12.3 17.8 67.5 (30,866) 
Ukrainian 6.0 24.4 14.4 54.6 (80,423) 
Total Dat 18.4 16.2 58.6 (279,717) 
C. Third generation 

Chinese — — — — (1,197) 
Dutch 0.8 17.4 200 79.3 (6,003) 
German 0.0 2.8 13.4 00 (44,471) 
Greek —- — — — (689) 
Hungarian — —- a — (620) 
Italian — a — —_— (17,048) 
Polish 4.8 2.9 24.8 67.5 (9,039) 
Portuguese — = —. (0) 
Scandinavian 2.9 12.9 tee rs (12,900) 
Ukrainian 1.0 210 16.6 Bah (36, 125) 
Total 1.6 16.2 13.4 66.9 (128,091) 


there is a substantial proportion who identified with the ancestral home to some degree. 
Nevertheless, there is a very clear shift toward identification as a Canadian from 
generation to generation. 

Within generational categories, there is stil substantial variation in ethnic identifica- 
tion among the ten ethnic groups. Among immigrants, for example (Table 4.54), the 
groups with the highest proportions identifying themselves only as ethnics were the 
Chinese (42.8 percent), Portuguese (40.6 percent), Greeks (32.8 percent) and Italians 
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(31.5 percent). The groups having the lowest proportions identifying themselves as 
ethnics were the Poles (7.3 percent), Dutch (9.8 percent), Germans (10.3 percent), and 
Ukrainians (12.3 percent). 

In the second generation, fewer groups are well-represented, but there is greater 
uniformity across groups (see Table 4.54). About two-thirds of the Dutch, Germans, 
Poles and Scandinavians saw themselves as Canadian. By contrast, only about half 
the Italians and Ukrainians saw themselves as Canadians. This between-group varia- 
tion cannot be explained simply by the different sizes of the immigrant population in 
each ethnic community. The Ukrainians and Scandinavians are the groups having the 
lowest proportions of immigrants in the sample, and the proportion of Dutch who are 
immigrants is nearly as high as the proportion of Italians who are immigrants. 

Within ethnic groups there is little difference between second and third generation 
respondents in the percentage reporting identification as Canadians. In the third 
generation two-thirds of the Germans, Poles and Scandinavians (see Table 4.54) 
identify themselves simply as Canadians, while only about half the Italians and Ukrain- 
ians do so. 

There are many reasons why generational status is associated with ethnic identifica- 
tion —the power of the dominant cultures in commanding loyalty, the slow disappear- 
ance of ethnic traditions and language as they are atleast partly displaced by Canadian 
language and customs, and so on. To what extent can the effect of generational status 
on support for langauge retention be explained by its various effects on ethnic identifi- 
cation? The answer can be learned by examining the residual effect of generation on 
language support, controlling for ethnic identification. In Table 4.55, it can be seen that 
among those identifying themselves as Canadians, the level of support for language 
retention is relatively low, regardless of generation status (this support is still over 50 
percent in each case, however). Among those expressing dual identity, the level of 


TABLE 4.55 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by identification and generation 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Identi- Gener- Very Somewhat _ Indif- or Very 
fication ation Desirable Desirable ferent Undesirable (N) 
Ethnic First 49.7 33.4 8.3 (ise (214,515) 
Second 20.8 67.5 DA: 6.4 (14,354) 
Third oo — oo — (2,033) 
Ethnic- 
Canadian First 37-0 40.5 16.2 5.9 (460,921) 
orCanadian Second 28.0 ails: Wits 4.0 (96,757) 
of Ethnic Third 2926 39.9 20.6 9.7 (37,845) 
Origin 
Canadian First 14.3 47.6 23.8 14.3 (204,519) 
Second 15.7 41.4 SOLD 9.0 (161,967) 
Third 13.0 42.4 29.1 awe (85,731) 


RAR ERS BS La Si RES SRSRAES SENDERS SRR SS RUS 1 A SEN RS ES 2S RADE NTR A AT MORNE MERE PR GN PE PEN I RE is NS ERR RD SN el RR PN CR AE el ET) 
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TABLE 4.56 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official ce reten- 
tion, by identification, generation, and ethnic group 
A. Ethnic label, first generation 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable _—Indiff. | Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 42.7 36.9 6.6 13.8 (21,864) 
Dutch — —— os — (55252) 
German 46.3 51.2 200 0.0 (19,714) 
Greek 72.1 23.0 1.0 3.9 (27,799) 
Hungarian a —- — — (4,050) 
Italian 56.6 28.3 8.1 7.0 (98,485) 
Polish — — _ — (3,240) 
Portuguese Sie 29.5 15 Tay, (23,376) 
Scandinavian -— a —— —— (3,139) 
Ukrainian oo a — — (7,796) 
Total 49.7 33.4 Gas (as (214,515) 


B. Ethnic-Canadian or Canadian of ethnic origin, first generation 


Chinese 34.4 44 3 14.7 6.6 (24,884) 
Dutch ef. 47.5 34.3 12.6 (19,339) 
German 31.1 48.6 13.9 6.5 (92,637) 
Greek 49.0 28.5 i326 8.8 (46,277) 
Hungarian 20.9 44.4 23:9 10.9 (15,578) 
Italian 42.5 37.4 isis 4.6 (166,545) 
Polish 21.6 63.0 14.8 0.7 (22,664) 
Portuguese 31.0 43.2 14.4 abc (30, 182) 
Scandinavian 38.7 21.9 ah 0.0 (5,677) 
Ukrainian Deh 2070 15.0 0.0 (37,139) 
Total oie 40.5 16.2 5.9 (460,921) 


support is higher, about 75 percent, but it is unaffected by generational status. In other 
words, in these groups the effect of generational status on language support is almost 
completely accounted for by its effects on ethnic identification. Most of those who 
identified themselves using only an ethnic label were immigrants, and they express 
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TABLE 4.56 C. Canadian, first generation 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable _—_Indiff. | Undesirable (N) 
Chinese oo — — (2,605) 
Dutch Fires: 43.9 28.2 20.5 (28,325) 
German 14.0 47.7 27.4 10.9 (66,485) 
Greek —- — —_— | — (10,335) 
Hungarian — os a -— (8,696) 
Italian 11.6 500 23.0 14.8 (40,930) 
Polish toot 65.8 8.0 it (14,432) 
Portuguese — — — — (25294) 
Scandinavian This Siac 33.4 eee (13,810) 
Ukrainian 21.9 48.0 toe 17.0 (16,651) 
Total 14.3 47.6 23.8 14.3 (204,519) 
D. E&thnic-Canadian or Canadian of ethnic origin, second generation 

Chinese —— oo a a (2,719) 
Dutch — — — — (3,542) 
German 42.1 43.9 iW 2.9 (7,879) 
Greek — —— — a (2,615) 
Hungarian — — — ~— (1,981) 
Italian 20:2 48.6 Cent 8.4 (25,516) 
Polish 28.1 45.0 29.9 1.0 (12,009) 
Portuguese — — — a (0) 
Scandinavian 22.8 64.9 9.9 2.4 (9,298) 
Ukrainian 34.4 sy 10.8 led (31,199) 
Total 28.0 50.5 Tied 4.0 (96,757) 


very widespread support for language retention. The small group of second generation 
respondents who described themselves as ethnics expressed less strong — but not 
less widespread — language support. The residual effect of generational status on 
language support among persons identifying themselves as ethnics is probably not 
very important. One can conclude that, in general, language support is very much a 
function of ethnic identification, whatever social forces give rise to increased Canadian 
identification from generation to generation. 
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TABLE 4.56 £. Canadian, second generation 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable _—‘Indiff. | Undesirable (N) 
Chinese — — ~~ a (1,599) 
Dutch oe a — — (7,664) 
German 5.4 35.6 50.9 8.1 (36,336) 
Greek — — os — (461) 
Hungarian — — a — (3,254) 
Italian 30.7 43.3 16.6 9.4 (23,023) 
Polish 16.0 41.9 29.2 12.8 (24,922) 
Portuguese — — — — (0) 
Scandinavian a Ole 39.5 18.3 (20,833) 
Ukrainian 19.2 47.8 29.6 3.4 (43,915) 
Total 15.7 41.4 33.8 9.0 (101,967) 


Still, there are some important differences among ethnic groups in language support 
even for those in the same generational group, and having the same degree of ethnic 
identification (see Table 4.56). Among immigrants identifying themselves as ethnics, 
80 percent or more, in each ethnic group except one, think language retention is 
desirable. The exception is the Portuguese, who are the only really ambivalent group 
—only 60 percent are in favour of language retention. Among immigrants identifying 
themselves with a double label, support ranges from 80 percent or more among 
Germans, Italians, Poles and Ukrainians to 60 percent among the Dutch and Scan- 
dinavians. The percentages expressing very strong support vary even more, from 56.5 
percent among Ukrainians to only 5.7 percent among the Dutch. Among immigrants 
identifying themselves as Canadians, the percentages range from 80.9 percent among 
Poles to roughly 70 percent for Ukrainians, down to 50 percent for the Dutch and 
Scandinavians. 

The relatively small number of second and third generation respondents identifying 
themselves as ethnics makes group-by-group analysis very uncertain. But interest- 
ingly, Table 4.56 shows that among second generation respondents applying the 
double label to themselves, the Scandinavians and Germans favoured language 
retention as often as the Ukrainians (about 85 percent of the cases) and more often 
than the Italians (at 68 percent) or the Poles (at 73 percent). Among the second 
generation respondents who see themselves as Canadians, one finds the usual pattern 
of greatest support among the Italians and Ukrainians, and least among the Dutch and 
Scandinavians. | 

In sum, support for language retention is strongly related to ethnic identification, but 
remains fairly high even among those identifying themselves as Canadians. It seems 
clear that some, though not all, of the variations between groups in support of language 
retention are explained by group differences in ethnic identification. 
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J. Education and Support for Language Retention Education has little overall 
effect on the total proportion supporting language retention. At each level of education, 
about 70 percent are in favour and less than 10 percent are opposed. But there is some 
tendency for the less-well-educated respondents more often to express very strong 
support, as opposed to mild support. As the data in Table 4.57 show, approximately 40 


TABLE 4.57 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by years of education 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Years of Very Somewhat or Very 
Education Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
13 years 
or more 23.6 49.9 16.9 Of (289,746) 
9-12 years 24.1 43.2 23.6 9.1 (535,200) 
8 years 
or less 39.3 34.1 18.2 eo (515,862) 
Total 29.9 41.1 20.1 8.8 (1,340,805) 


TABLE 4.58 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by years of education and ethnic group 
A. Education: 13 years or more 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
EthnicGroup __ Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 34.6 44.3 14.8 6.2 (29,673) 
Dutch 8.5 47.6 36.9 iO) (16,054) 
German a2 47.5 Zone itl (72,324) 
Greek = = — — (9,720) 
Hungarian 232 Don 14.6 6.2 (14,713) 
Italian 26.3 46.4 8.8 18.4 (61,703) 
Polish Z\eh 54.3 17.8 6.2 (22,745) 
Portuguese — — — — (3,485) 
scandinavian ey Si lefe: 30.6 510 (12,126) 
Ukrainian 30.9 92.0 12.6 4.4 (47,207) 
Total 23.6 49.9 16.9 9.7 (289,750) 


SE ERE ARR CR Se SR NS RAIS A AR AT TNE 3 TRS A SS SIE TR BT A TE RTE 0 5 A PS I I EEE SS 
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TABLE 4.58 B. Education 9-12 years: 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


a a ETE ET I TDI SS SS I EE A I TNS ERIE EY TY EEE PIES De SLPS NES I SEYRET TEE ALES NT ENT RET ETC IRIE IO 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 

EthnicGroup _ Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 43.8 38.0 1.4 16.8 (15,753) 
Dutch 11.0 50./ 33.9 16.3 (37,464) 
German ote 42.5 raed 9.2 (176,323) 
Greek 5651 20.8 10.1 11.0 (27,671) 
Hungarian 10.9 99.0 19.5 14.7 (14,573) 
Italian 207 49.3 15.8 9.2 (85,111) 
Polish 20.3 Deo 22.1 6.0 (44,915) 
Portuguese 41.1 50.1 3.8 5.0 (8,095) 
Scandinavian 14.7 41.6 O20 11.0 (40,228) 
Ukrainian 26.9 42.3 27.0 3.9 (85,088) 
Total 24.1 43.2 2300 9.1 (5357221) 
C. Education: 8 years or less 

Chinese 42.8 33%3 slit eZ (12,210) 
Dutch 4.3 42.0 36.3 17.4 (23,120) 
German 29.2 43.7 20.9 6.2 (55,026) 
Greek 99.0 24.4 10.4 Or (51,250) 
Hungarian 18.7 28.8 Doe0 eit (5,980) 
Italian 48.5 2o35 16.1 5.9 (233,759) 
Polish 16.0 52.0 24.3 (a (23,406) 
Portuguese Chae 34.7 1935 SR. (45,785) 
Scandinavian TSED 203 36.8 Coen (16,870) 
Ukrainian | SOE 46.1 14.0 4.3 (48 871) 
Total 39:3 34.1 1822 7.9 (515,875) 


aE TE NEI EISELE DT 5 SE ETL TO EEE SL a LO LTE OT i SE SESE Ea SET IS SEND SST OD SEEDS SH 


percent of those with 8 years of education or less expressed strong support, as 
opposed to approximately 25 percent of those with 9 to 12 years of education or more. 

In view of the weak overall effect of education on support for language retention, we 
would expect the overall group-by-group differences in support to be observed within 
each educational level. Table 4.58 shows that this expectation is, for the most part, 
fulfilled. For example, among respondents with 8 years of education or less, the 
Chinese (76.1 percent), Greeks (83.4 percent), Italians (78.0 percent) and Ukrainians 
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(81.8 percent) expressed the most widespread support for language retention, and also 
the strongest support (42.8, 59.0, 48.5, and 35.7 percent, respectively). The Scandina- 
vians and Dutch at the same educational level expressed the weakest and least 
widespread support. In both groups, only a minority were in favour of language 
retention (46.3 percent and 39.8 percent, respectively), and relatively large proportions 
were opposed (17.4 percent and 23.5 percent, respectively). Again the Germans, 
Poles and Portuguese were between the two extremes. (Relatively few Hungarians at 
this low educational level supported language retention — 47.5 percent— but the data 
here may be unreliable in view of the small number of less well-educated Hungarians in 
the sample.) 

Roughly the same pattern is observed among respondents having between 9 and 12 
years of education. The Chinese (81.8 percent), Greeks (78.9 percent), Italians (75.0 
percent) and Ukrainians (69.2 percent) all expressed widespread support for language 
retention. The Portuguese at this middle educational level were nearly unanimous 
(91.2 percent) in their support, and over four in ten were strongly in favour. The Dutch 
and Scandinavians showed the least widespread support, but a majority were in favour. 
Support among the Poles is nearly as strong and widespread as it is among the Italians 
at this middle level of education. 

Among the most well-educated respondents in the sample, it is again the Chinese 
(78.9 percent) and Ukrainians (82.9 percent), as well as the Poles (76.0 percent) and 
Hungarians (79.3 percent) who show the most widespread support. The Italians do 
show strong support (26.3 percent), but the total percentage in favour (72.7 percent) is 
not exceptionally high, and a sizable group of the well-educated Italians (18.4 percent) 
are opposed to language retention. 

The effect of education on language support is not the same in each ethnic group. 
Recall that overall, there is a lower degree of strong support among the more well- 
educated. This trend is observed among the Germans, Greeks and Italians. However, 
among Chinese, there is no effect of education at all, and among the Dutch, Poles and 
Scandinavians, it is the more well-educated who are more strongly in support of 
language retention. There is also a definite trend in these three groups for the well- 
educated to be less strongly opposed. The patterns for Ukrainians, Hungarians and 
Portuguese are more erratic. Ukrainians, in the middle range of education, expressed 
generally less support (69.1 percent) for language retention than their compatriots in 
the other two classifications (81.8 percent and 82.9 percent). This difference was 
largely accounted for by indifference rather than active opposition and it can be noted 
that, of all groups with substantial representation in each education classification, 
Ukrainians consistently recorded the lowest number of respondents expressing oppos- 
ition (range 3.9 percent to 4.4 percent). 

It appears that the group-by-group patterns explain the connection between educa- 
tion and support for language retention, rather than the other way around. The Italians 
and Greeks exhibit the strongest support for language retention, and they also have 
relatively large proportions of respondents in the low education category (61.1 percent 
and 57.8 percent, respectively, as opposed to 38.4 percent over all groups combined). 
Were it not for the Italian and Greek pattern of strong support, and their relatively large 
proportions in the low education category, the observed overall trend for the less 
well-educated to show strong support would not have been at all pronounced. 

The less well-educated respondents are more often immigrants (See above, Table 
4.11), and since immigrants more often express strong support for language retention 
(see above Table 4.49), it is necessary to analyze separately the effects of education 
and generational status on support for language retention. This can be done in Table 
4.59. It is found that both education and generational status affect attitudes toward 
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TABLE 4.59 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by generation and years of education 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


ree a TE TE Ee TIS ED IE BIB IT SLE ESE STS ST SE OSS FEST FOES SELES SSIES TTBS LY CERIO, BLE PS ED SIRI AIOE SETI 


Very Somewhat Somewhat 
Years of Desir- Desir- Indif- or Very 
Generation Education able able ferent Undesirable (N) 
First 
Generation 13o0rmore 25.1 O17 Was: 10.7 (170,806) 
9-12 29.9 42.9 Toes 8.9 (293 333) 
8orless 41.8 33.8 16.4 5 (445,678) 
second 
Generation 13o0rmore 24.7 obi 15.6 4.6 (71,664) 
9-12 1526 44.7 3126 8.1 (151,684) 
8orless 26.8 38.4 “ai! Gl (54,438) 
Third 
Generation 1i3o0rmore 16.4 ONL 34.7 ier (47,279) 
(and 9-12 19.6 41.4 Blas there (90,199) 
higher) 8orless 13.2 26.4 36.1 4.3 (15,750) 


language retention, but the two effects are not simply additive. Among immigrants, the 
less well-educated respondents expressed strongest support for language retention 
(41.8 percent, versus 25.1 percent for the highly educated). 

In the second and third generation, the effect of education is reversed. For the 
children or grandchildren of immigrants, the least well-educated are less likely to 
support language retention. It may be that among immigrants, those who are least 
educated are more dependent upon the ethnic language (for example, they may have a 
less firm command of English or French). In the later generations, none are really 
dependent upon the ethnic language, but the well-educated may more often see 
language retention as an asset rather than a liability. This feeling in favour of language 
retention among the more well-educated second and third generation respondents is 
not as strong as the support among the relatively uneducated immigrants. The data in 
Table 4.59 also help specify the effect of generational status. The effect of generation 
weakening support for language retention is greater among the less well-educated. 

The group-by-group analysis again complicates the picture and emphasizes that 
statements about immigrants or about educational groups must take account of differ- 
ing situations in each group. What has just been said about the effect of education on 
support for language retention among immigrants does apply to Italian and Greek 
immigrants, and to some extent also to German immigrants, but not at all to the other 
immigrant groups (see Table 4.60). For example, among the Scandinavians, the more 
well-educated immigrants are more often, and more strongly, in favour of language 
retention than are the less well-educated immigrants. Among those with 8 years of 
education or less, only 34.9 percent favour language retention, and only 14.3 percent 
are strongly in favour, compared to 64.1 percent among those with 9-12 years of 
education, with 18.5 percent strongly in favour, and compared to 65.3 percent among 
those with more than 12 years of education, with 23.8 percent strongly in favour. 
Although the patterns are somewhat erratic in the other groups, it can be said that 
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TABLE 4.60 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by generation, years of education, and ethnic group 
A. First generation, 13 years of education or more 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group __ Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 30.0 43.6 15.9 4.9 (26,872) 
Dutch (as 46.9 36.2 9.4 (8,249) 
German 20.9 noe! 7.4 15.6 (45,466) 
Greek 15.9 V2e3 6.6 SH, (8,518) 
Hungarian ZOE 53.4 1523 5:9 (11,724) 
Italian 21.8 90.8 10.8 16.6 (40,533) 
Polish Weve 74.9 Occ Oia (8,892) 
Portuguese 28.4 71.6 0.0 0.0 (3,339) 
Scandinavian 23.8 41.5 31.4 3:3 (3,888) 
Ukrainian 48.8 26.9 19.6 4.6 (13,327) 
Total a Bel 125 Lone (170,807) 
B. First generation, 9-12 years of education 

Chinese 44.6 35.0 1.8 18.7 (12,575) 
Dutch 186 45.9 28.3 17.9 (27,653) 
German 25.0 43.2 22.9 8.9 (104,125) 
Greek 60.8 17:3 10.5 11.4 (25,108) 
Hungarian eee 90.8 19.4 17.6 (12,146) 
Italian Sone 90.0 12.6 4.2 (55,837) 
Polish 26.4 60.7 Vey 192 (20,917) 
Portuguese 39.8 i ir 3.9 oie (7,929) 
Scandinavian 18.5 45.6 O2kh Si2 (8,800) 
Ukrainian 46.2 Sy 22.4 6.3 (18,247) 
Total 29.9 42.9 ile ieee 8.9 (293,338) 


education has no effect, or only a small positive effect, on support for language 
retention in all the other immigrant groups. Our earlier statements about the reasons for 
the stronger overall support for language retention among the less well-educated 
immigrants may still be true, but if so, they apply only to Italians, Greeks, and possibly to 
Germans. 
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TABLE 4.60 C. First generation, 8 years of education or less 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 

EthnicGroup __ Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 40.1 34.9 I2a2 12.8 (11,651) 
Dutch 5.0 43.3 S000 16.1 (17,939) 
German 33.4 46.4 18.2 2.0 (41,159) 
Greek 59.0 24.4 10.4 6.2 (51,250) 
Hungarian 16.1 lies 38.0 14.3 (5,060) 
Italian 49.4 29.8 foro 5 (216,045) 
Polish 1!2 96.3 19.6 9.0 (14,306) 
Portuguese Dies 34.7 19.5 13.9 (45,785) 
Scandinavian 14.3 20.6 40.2 24.9 (11,178) 
Ukrainian 40.5 49.4 4.2 Ong (31,314) 
Total 41.8 33.8 16.4 eS (445,686) 
D. Second generation, 13 years of education or more 

Chinese a ~~ — — (1,956) 
Dutch ila 39.4 49.5 BY, (5,009) 
German dine 53.9 cons eae (10,105) 
Greek — a — as (1,029) 
Hungarian 14.6 65.8 A2 A ® (2,915) 
Italian 37.9 52:0 he 6.2 (10,538) 
Polish 21.9 a5 28.8 en (12,148) 
Portuguese — — ~~ —_— (0) 
Scandinavian 1138 71.1 13:5 Sis (4,530) 
Ukrainian. 30.3 60.3 4.7 4.7 (23,434) 
Total 24.7 aa 15.6 46 (71,664) 


In the second generation group (containing primarily Dutch, German, Italian, Polish, 
Scandinavian and Ukrainian respondents), we saw earlier that high education was 
associated with more widespread moderate support for language retention. In Table 
4.60, it can be seen that this trend holds in particular for the Italians. Among the less 
well-educated second generation Italians, 63.9 percent are in favour of language 
retention and 26.7 percent are moderately in favour. Among those with 9-12 years of 
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TABLE 4.60 E. Second generation, 9-12 years of education 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 

EthnicGroup _ Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese — — — — (2,440) 
Dutch 11.6 20.8 56.3 tiie (5,419) 
German 10.0 40.4 Ate 7.9 (36,996) 
Greek — — = oa (2,048) 
Hungarian 5.8 81.3 12.9 0.0 (1,862) 
Italian dle Son 23.6 10.1 (22,784) 
Polish IRs 37.9 Je tle (17,877) 
Portuguese — — o — (0) 
Scandinavian 10.1 41.2 34.6 14.1 (21,051) 
Ukrainian 2 2a0 49.3 20.6 200 (41,208) 
Total 15.6 44.7 SAS) 8.1 (151,685) 
F. Second generation, 8 years of education or less 
Chinese — — — — (559) 
Dutch — — _ — (1,210) 
German OF 54.4 41.8 0.0 (6,525) 
Greek — — — — (0) 
Hungarian SUED 36.0 hs 0.0 (458) 
Italian Sine Ae Ai 24.5 11.6 (17,384) 
Polish 2426 D080 LG 5H] (7,239) 
Portuguese — — — — (0) 
Scandinavian 12.8 30./ 29.3 22.2 (5,285) 
Ukrainian 30.2 38.5 29.9 nS (1a.78'0) 

) 


Total 26.8 38.4 Piel ee (54,438 


education, 66.4 percent are in favour, but 55.2 percent only moderately so. Among 
those with more education, 90.5 percent are in favour, with 52.6 percent being moder- 
ately in favour. The general pattern is similar to that for the Ukrainians. Among the less 
well-educated second generation Ukrainians, 68.7 percent were in favour of language 
retention, with 38.5 percent being only moderately so. Among those with 9-12 years of 
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education, 71.9 percent were in favour, with the proportion moderately in favour up to 
49.3 percent. Among those with more education, 90.6 percent were in favour, with the 
proportion moderately in favour rising to 60.3 percent. A generally similar trend can be 
seen in the case of the Scandinavians and Germans, though it is not evident in the case 
of the Dutch or the Poles. It must be noted here that the small numbers of cases in many 
of these cells precludes definitive conclusions. 


K. Income and Support for Language Retention Income, like education, can be 
considered an indicator of social status, but in our sample income is not very strongly 
associated with education (r=0.07). Therefore, it is important to determine whether 
level of income has any effect on support for language retention. 

Over the entire sample, income is even less strongly related to support for language 
retention than is education. As Table 4.61 shows, the high income groups are slightly 
less inclined than the lower income groups to show strong support for language 
retention, and the middle income group is slightly more inclined to opposition. But there 
is no really marked difference among income groups in attitudes toward language 
retention. 


TABLE 4.61 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by annual family income 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Annual Somewhat 

Family Very Somewhat or Very 

Income Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
$14,000 

or more 26.6 42.1 ole 10.1 (286,376) 
$7,000 — | 

$13,999 30.0 43.1 18%2 ea (543,272) 
Less than 

$7,000 yes: 39.1 18.9 9.0 (271,369) 


Again, the lack of overall differences between high and low status groups masks 
some opposite trends within particular groups (Table 4.62). For example, among 
Greeks and Italians, support for language retention is considerably stronger at the low 
income levels. On the other hand, among low income Scandinavians, there is weaker 
support for language retention, and considerably more opposition to it than is the case 
among high income Scandinavians. Interestingly, the trend for the Dutch in this case is 
opposite to the trend for the Scandinavians. The low income Dutch express more 
support for, and less opposition to, language retention than do the high income Dutch. 

Why these varying patterns should exist is not yet clear. It may be that in some 
groups, increasing income provides an opportunity for their members to support 
language retention as acultural heritage and as a useful tool, while in others it frees the 
group’s members from dependence upon the ethnic community, thus reducing the 
need for language retenion. Clearly the question is very complex and more detailed 
analysis, not possible for this report, would be needed before even the most tentative 
conclusions should be drawn. 
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TABLE 4.62 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by annual family income and ethnic group 
A. Annual family income: $14,000 or more 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 41.3 43.7 6.3 8.7 (12,887) 
Dutch on 36.1 38.0 22.8 (18,619) 
German Glee 36.2 20.3 taro (79,424) 
Greek 24.5 51.6 10.6 i3e3 (11,374) 
Hungarian Thee 60.4 2215 9.6 (9,574) 
Italian S052 44.0 foal 10.8 (76,793) 
Polish atsiey! 47.6 29.9 hee (18,391) 
Portuguese ~a _— — — (7,114) 
scandinavian 212 32:5 43.5 2.8 (16,691) 
Ukrainian 28.3 46.5 ih joe 3.4 (35-o)2} 
Total 26.6 42.1 2 Tae 10.1 (286,377) 
B. Annual family income: $7 ,000-$13 ,999 

Chinese 39.4 31.8 18.2 10.6 (17,813) 
Dutch 11.6 49.0 23.4 Toso (35,444) 
German 14.5 52.4 aad 7.9 (120,956) 
Greek aye Rs) 26.6 11.9 fell (40,802) 
Hungarian 24.3 seve 10.8 9.6 (13,089) 
Italian 40.7 38.8 12:7 7.9 (164,996) 
Polish Gy 96.3 eine ao (29,204) 
Portuguese Bor 36.6 8.7 18.1 (34,211) 
Scandinavian 12.0 43.4 S672 8.4 (24,110) 
Ukrainian 35.9 41.6 18.9 She (62,655) 
Total 30.0 43.1 18.2 8.5 (543,280) 


L. Age and Support for Language Retention Does support for language reten- 
tion come more often from the older segment of the population? It might be thought that 
support for ethnic traditions is a concern primarily of older persons whose place in 
society is set, and who may be in a position to turn from problems of economic 
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TABLE 4.62 C. Annual family income: less than $7,000 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 36.0 02.3 6.7 4.9 (13,511) 
Dutch 6.9 49.6 40.2 one (12,030) 
German 29.3 39.0 22.9 Teer (49,875) 
Greek 62.3 26.6 2,0 8.8 (22,608) 
Hungarian ot 39.2 19.6 16.9 (7,756) 
Italian 45.4 26.7 18.8 9.1 (81,105) 
Polish ZONK 48.3 25.1 6.0 (24,718) 
Portuguese a am a om (7,779) 
Scandinavian 10.7 38.6 2 2000) (15,339) 
Ukrainian 27.4 57.9 12.6 oa (36,651) 
Total 32.8 39.1 18.9 OL (271,370) 


TABLE 4.63 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by age 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Age Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
18-25 years 26.9 46.9 18.6 7.6 271,640 
26-35 years 30.9 40.9 214 f-2 332,097 
36-50 years 29.7 42.6 19a 8.3 452,718 
91-60 years ooh She ea fas 10.6 135,656 
Over 60 years 3 30.6 2Ony 14.8 138,291 


adaptation to problems of ethnic retention. If there is a conflict between ethnic retention 
on the one hand, and social and economic mobility on the other, that conflict might be 
more salient for younger persons who are still struggling to establish a career for 
themselves. 

On this point, the data are quite clear and do not support the idea that younger 
persons less often support language retention. Table 4.63 shows the relationship 
between age and support for language retention. Support is high (over 61 percent in 
favour, and over 26 percent strongly in favour) in each age category. And, if anything, 
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TABLE 4.64 Percentages with various attitudes toward non-official language reten- 
tion, by age and ethnic group 
A. Age: 18-25 years 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese PAGN 43.9 18.1 Aid, (18,302) 
Dutch Ory. 48.1 34.7 8.6 (12,406) 
German 18.6 O09 Zook iG (57,393) 
Greek Sah Shey 220 Uae (213307) 
Hungarian 4.0 1035 18.1 7.4 (5,813) 
Italian 30.9 42.2 12.8 14.1 (82,918) 
Polish 16.9 pow 28.1 0.0 (16,647) 
Portuguese 36.4 DO: 7 3.9 0.0 (10,541) 
Scandinavian 13.1 48.6 30.4 8.0 (11,493) 
Ukrainian poh 39.2 Bay 2.6 (34,770) 
Total 26.9 46.9 18.6 7.6 (271,640) 
B. Age: 26-35 years 

Chinese 49.1 Sou b.0 10.6 (18,871) 
Dutch alee 34.2 39:3 diye (16,970) 
German 26.6 40.3 26.0 7.0 (74,915) 
Greek 56.8 26.9 T3e1 Sec (29,582) 
Hungarian 29.1 50.1 16.9 3.9 (6,703) 
Italian SON, 41.4 16.8 SiZ (92,343) 
Polish 11.8 92.9 28.1 te (19,827) 
Portuguese 29.3 30.6 doe 24.9 (20,115) 
Scandinavian 9.8 42.5 41.5 672 (155251) 
Ukrainian 2243 54.3 20.0 3.4 (37.5211) 
Total 30.9 40.9 pala ine (332,097) 


support is most widespread among the younger segment of the population, where over 
70 percent are in favour, and less than 8 percent are opposed. Among the older 
persons, total support is less, and opposition somewhat greater (though strong support 
is actually more frequent in the older age groups). 

Before the effect of age within each group is examined, brief attention will be given to 
group differences at each age level (see Table 4.64). In the 18-25 year range it is clear 
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TABLE 4.64 C. Age: 36-50 years 


a nl 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 

Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 39.4 43.3 8.5 8.8 (13,605) 
Dutch 4.4 45.6 37.5 T2z0 (30,052) 
German 17.8 49.4 EB Ti 9.1 (101,695) 
Greek 48.2 ZOLOA ak 153A 10.1 (28,148) 
Hungarian items 52.8 19.9 eh (9,617) 
Italian 45.0 34.8 1253 7.8 (142,509) 
Polish Ba AY 90.8 17.9 6.3 (25,929) 
Portuguese 2am 0 elo%3 20.5 8.4 (21,026) 
Scandinavian 18.9 39.9 36.2 9.0 (22,021) 
Ukrainian Zor O19 G23 6.6 (58,117) 
Total “Ad 42.6 19.2 8.3 (452,718) 
D. Age: 51-60 years 

Chinese 1951 74.8 0.0 6.1 (2,347) 
Dutch 14.8 27.4 34.1 icons, (8,514) 
German 27.8 30.9 26.2 15.1 (35,824) 
Greek 65.6 31 oh 0.0 (5,141) 
Hungarian 12.6 36.9 Led B2uc (4,151) 
Italian ahha 36.9 15.4 8.2 (35,769) 
Polish 23.4 45.0 19.4 1252 (10,799) 
Portuguese 42.8 32.8 24.4 0.0 (3,469) 
Scandinavian ineg a 50.0 40.0 seas: (6,998) 
Ukrainian 44.5 Som ileiy2 UA Ve (22,644) 
Total Boul 3522 A 10.6 (135,656) 


that the most widespread support comes from Greeks (86.8 percent), Portuguese (96.1 
percent), Germans (74.5 percent), Ukrainians (72.5 percent), Hungarians (74.5 per- 
cent) and Italians (73.1 percent). But note that the Italians also have the highest 
percentage of respondents in the unfavourable category (14.1 percent) together with 
Chinese (11.7 percent) and Greeks (11.2 percent). Very few Dutch 18-25 year old 
respondents (8.7 percent) strongly supported language retention, but a majority were 
generally more favourable, and few opposed it. The greatest degree of indifference was 
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TABLE 4.64 E. Age: over 60 years 


Attitude Toward Language Retention 


Somewhat 
Very Somewhat or Very 
Ethnic Group Desirable Desirable Indiff. Undesirable (N) 
Chinese 48.6 Dare 15.0 135 (3,823) 
Dutch 2.9 45.9 Zit 30.2 (8,129) 
German Cond Pies 28.4 20.7 (32,519) 
Greek (200 14.1 0.0 13.9 (3,395) 
Hungarian OTE 45.3 23.4 10.8 (8,130) 
Itatian 50.6 12:8 213 9.3 (27,035) 
Polish 21.4 Dose 17.0 8.4 (15,769) 
Portuguese — — — a (1,587) 
Scandinavian Lied 30.8 17.6 40.6 (12,228) 
Ukrainian 40.1 B5%2 22.4 Ae: (25,676) 
Total oie 30.6 MG 14.8 (138,291) 


expressed by Dutch (34.7 percent), Scandinavians (30.4 percent) and Poles (28.1 
percent). 

In the 26-35 year range (a group which would be most likely to have children in the 
school ages) the most widespread support was found among Greeks (82.7 percent), 
Chinese (84.3 percent) and Italians (78.1 percent). Scandinavians (52.3 percent) and 
Dutch (49.5 percent) again had the lowest percentages expressing favourable attitudes 
towards language support. A large proportion (24.9 percent) of Portuguese in this age 
group expressed unfavourable views on language support. This was more than twice 
the proportion found in any other group. 

lf we compare all these tables, we can see how the effect of age varies from group to 
group. Both the Dutch and the Germans follow the general pattern of less widespread 
support and increased opposition with increasing age. There is a very consistent rise in 
the proportion opposed to language retention across the five age ranges both for the 
Dutch (8.6 percent, 11.2 percent, 12.5 percent, 23.7 percent, 30.2 percent) and the 
Germans (1.8 percent, 7.0 percent, 9.1 percent, 15.1 percent, 20.7 percent). Both 
groups are well represented in all age categories so it would appear that the trend is 
reliable. An opposite trend can be seen only for the Italians, who have a fairly consistent 
increase (as age increases) in reportedly very favourable attitudes towards language 
retention (30.9 percent, 36.7 percent, 45.0 percent, 39.5 percent, 50.6 percent), al- 
though there is no increase in the total percentage in favour. The other groups vary 
substantially across age ranges. It is interesting to note, however, that in respondents 
over 60 a very substantial percentage (40.6 percent) of a strong sample of Scandina- 
vians, 30.2 percent of Dutch and 20.7 percent of German respondents, were unfavour- 
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able towards language retention, and in two of these groups less than half the respon- 
dents expressed general support for language retention. 

A detailed analysis of the relation between stages of the life cycle and support for 
language retention would have to take account of the relation between age and 
generation (the younger respondents are more often recent immigrants), and the 
relation between age and education (among the native-born, the younger respondents 
are better educated). These matters will no doubt be explored in later studies based 
upon the data. Such detailed investigation is beyond the scope of the present report. 
However, our most important conclusion is that support for language retention comes 
from all age categories, and that the large between-group differences in language 
support have remained consistent when age is considered. 


SECTION 4— FOCUS OF SUPPORT FOR LANGUAGE RETENTION 


To fully delineate the nature of existing support for language retention, it is important to 
know which specific institutions and facilities are regarded by ethnic group members as 
most important for encouraging language retention and language-related activity. 
Respondents were asked their opinion about education and language use in public 
schools, in ethnic schools, in church, in the ethnic press, in the electronic media and in 
other contexts.* They were asked about the importance of language use in each of 
these areas, and in some cases were asked very specific questions about how 
improvements might be made. This section of the report discusses the most salient 
trends in their replies. It also presents the first data available on popular knowledge 
about, and support for, the federal government’s multiculturalism policy. 

A. The Education of Children The prospects for cultural retention are very criti- 
cally affected by the socialization of the younger generation. Therefore, a major focus of 
concern in the study is on the experiences of children growing up in Canada, and the 
type of educational institutions they encounter. Of course, Canada’s educational sys- 
tem is still very much dominated by English and French culture. The impact of this 
system on cultural diversity of the wider society is a critical concern. For the purpose of 
this study, we have concentrated on an investigation of the hopes, aspirations and 
plans of parents in the non-official language groups with respect to the education of 
their children. 

A first item of concern is the parents’ interest in seeing to it that their children learn the 
ancestral language. Therefore, only parents were asked to consider questions regard- 
ing the desirability of children’s retention of the non-official language. Data arising from 
their responses are summarized in Table 4.65. The table is based upon a cross- 
tabulation of levels of support of language retention with expressed desirability of 
language retention among children. The data suggest an almost complete lack of 
opposition to children’s retention of the language, even in the generally indifferent and 
opposed groups. There is little doubt that where children are concerned, language 
retention is considered to be a good thing and, in principle, children’s time would be 
made readily available by parents for learning the non-official language. Whether this 
would be the case if there were conflicts with other activities considered essential for 
the child’s education, was not ascertained. 


*Some questions were asked about ethnic organizations, but since such organizations were 
participated in by less than 10 percent of the sample, the results are not included in this report. 
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TABLE 4.65 Percentages of parents with various attitudes toward language retention 
by their own children, by general attitude toward language retention 


Attitude Toward Language Retention by Own Children 


Somewhat 
Attitude Toward Strongly Somewhat or Strongly 
Language Retention inFavour inFavour _ Indiff. Opposed (N) 
Very Desirable 76.1 13.8 ae 0.0 (305, 140) 
Somewhat Desirable 40.5 35.9 22.0 0.7 (387,383) 
Indifferent 16.9 29.1 49.3 3.0 (192,805) 
Somewhat or Very 
Undesirable 22.4 17.8 49.4 8.7 (73,593) 
Total 45.7 2003 29.0 15 (958,921) 


TABLE 4.66 Percentages of parents with various attitudes toward language retention 
by their own children, by general attitude toward language retention, 
and ethnic group 

A. Attitude toward language retention: very desirable 


Attitude Toward Language Retention by Own Children 


Somewhat 

Strengly § Somewhat or Strongly 
Ethnic Group inFavour — in Favour Indiff. Opposed (N) 
Chinese 87.8 8.7 3:5 0.0 (13,749) 
Dutch 44.8 24.3 30.9 0.0 (4,965) 
German 80.3 14.6 3.6 0.0 (45,647) 
Greek 311 18.7 6.2 0.0 (37,426) 
Hungarian 68.5 19.4 4.5 0.0 (4,753) 
Italian 83.0 6.5 6.7 0.0 (130,264) 
Polish 43.5 22.6 30.7 0.0 (128/43) 
Portuguese 70.6 28.0 1.4 0.0 (11,445) 
Scandinavian 55.4 25.3 7230 0.0 (7,435) 
Ukrainian 67.3 237 9.0 0.0 (36,714) 
Total 76.1 13.8 xk 0.0 (305,140) 


Among those opposed to language retention, more than 40 percent of respondents 
were favourably disposed towards the children’s learning or retention of the language. 
Thus, it seems clear that while a number of respondents may oppose language 
retention among members of the groups in general, they are prepared to support such 
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TABLE 4.66 B. Attitude toward language retention: somewhat desirable 


Attitude Toward Language Retention by Own Children 


Somewhat 
Strongly | Somewhat or Strongly 

Ethnic Group inFavour — in Favour Indiff. Opposed (N) 
Chinese 53.6 30.4 16.0 0.0 (14,782) 
Dutch WATS bo 2082 0.0 (25,406) 
German 32:0 43.1 24.6 0.0 (91,155) 
Greek 59.0 26.4 11.9 aA (17,785) 
Hungarian 36.7 19.7 205 Shee (11,272) 
Italian 65.5 21.5 1273 0.8 (101,499) 
Polish 39.1 20.0 29.4 0.0 (29 483) 
Portuguese 43.7 42.0 14.3 0.0 (14,632) 
Scandinavian 12.8 52.4 31.9 2.8 (18,863) 
Ukrainian 22.4 43.5 32°59 0.0 (62,508) 
Total 40.5 35.5 22.0 084 (387 ,383) 
C. Attitude toward language retention: indifferent 

Chinese — a co aa (2,308) 
Dutch 5.0 40.9 Sion) 0:0 (20,446) 
German 2.9 32.9 58.4 4.2 (53,022) 
Greek — -—— a (7,599) 
Hungarian 8.3 90.9 37.8 3.0 [oifoc} 
Italian | 45.7 21.1 28.1 5.0 (40,461) 
Polish Wate i) 66.0 2 (13,462) 
Portuguese — — — a (8,601) 
Scandinavian 1.055 30.0 56.0 Dal (18,790) 
Ukrainian 10.9 21.8 5937 2.0 (24 430) 
Total 16.9 29.1 49.3 oa) (192,805) 


retention among children. Why this is so is to some extent indicated in a later table. 
Group-by-group Statistics largely follow the already well defined pattern found in the 
data thus far analysed and Table 4.66 presents the new results obtained. The reader 
will note that generally low cell sizes make analysis very difficult in the “indifferent” and 
“opposed” categories, but attention is drawn to the high percentage (49.2 percent) of 
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TABLE 4.66 D. Attitude toward language retention: somewhat or very undesirable 


Attitude Toward Language Retention by Own Children 


Somewhat 

Strongly | Somewhat or Strongly 
Ethnic Group in Favour — in Favour Indiff. Opposed (N) 
Chinese ~—~ — a — (2, 1o0) 
Dutch 1 Nes Bi2 80.9 LP (8,352) 
German 12.1 Zoe2 49.9 14.7 (15,295) 
Greek a a — —- (4,812) 
Hungarian — — — — (3,041) 
Italian 49.2 AEA 21.6 6.1 (19,678) 
Polish o— — a os (Seren 
Portuguese ~= -— = o (6,072) 
Scandinavian 6.6 14.7 54.8 16.5 (4,523) 
Ukrainian oo oa — -— (5,956) 
Total 22.4 17.8 49.4 Ger (73,593) 


TABLE 4.67 Percentages of parents giving various reasons for favouring language 
retention by their own children, by general attitude toward language 
retention 


Reasons for Language Retention by Own Children 


General Keep up Communi- Useful- 

Attitude Toward Customs cation ness 

Language & With Asa Other No 

Retention Traditions Others 2ndLang. Reason Reason (N) 
Very Desirable 21 cunt A333 8.8 4.8 (305,141) 
Somewhat 

Desirable 14.3 165 46.1 1s) 13:4 (3872383) 
Indifferent 4.2 124 42.0 Gi2 33:9 (192,805) 
Somewhat or Very 

Undesirable 4.7 iA 2 30.2 6.0 44.4 (73,593) 
Total 1327 16.8 43.2 T3 1782? (9555922) 


Italians opposed to language retention, who strongly desired children to learn the 
ancestral tongue as did 12.2 percent of Dutch and 12.1 percent of Germans. 

Table 4.67 presents a summary of data regarding reasons for support for children’s 
retention of language and it does indicate some changes according to level of support. 
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TABLE 4.68 Percentages of parents -giving various reasons for favouring language 
retention by their own children, by general attitude toward language 
retention, and ethnic group 

A. General attitude toward language retention: very desirable 


Reasons for Language Retention by Own Children 


Communi- 
Keepup cation Useful as 
Customs & With Second Other No 


EthnicGroup Traditions Others Language Reason Reason (N) 
Chinese 43.5 29.4 26.9 ave 0.4 (13,749) 
Dutch 1.9 9.4 62.9 Wi 8.5 (4,965) 
German 12.8 209 48.9 6.3 6.8 (45,647) 
Greek 24.8 ieee ALS out Gul (37,426) 
Hungarian Ur 30.0 20.0 2.8 17.0 (4,753) 
Italian 15.3 21.7 45.7 ae 2.4 (130,265) 
Polish 16.1 4.0 53.9 Se2 14.5 (12,743) 
Portuguese 30.8 21.4 26.8 asa Ve ho Fee) (11,445) 
Scandinavian 16.6 18.1 40.7 213 2ene (7,435) 
Ukrainian 40.8 10.5 31c6 Ws) Sal (36,714) 
Total elnl 20.1 43.3 8.8 4.8 (305,141) 


It can be seen that emphasis upon the retention of customs and traditions and commun- 
ity needs is somewhat reduced as support decreases, although these changes are 
influenced by the increase in the “no-reason” category. 

It is notable, however, that the decrease is much less marked in the “usefulness as a 
second language’ reason. Indeed, there is very little difference between three levels 
while almost a third of those generally opposed to language retention felt that it had 
usefulness as a Second language. Quite clearly, the factor of second language “useful- 
ness’ is an important determinant of support for language retention. 

On a group-by-group basis for respondents in favour of language retention (Table 
4.68), it can be seen that among those strongly supporting, the highest percentages 
mentioning customs and traditions were reported by the Chinese (43.5 percent) and 
Ukrainians (40.8 percent), and the lowest by Dutch (1.9 percent) and Germans (12.8 
percent). Only in one group (Hungarians) did a majority see the satisfaction of commun- 
ity needs as the priority reason for children’s retention of the ancestral language, but six 
group majorities (Dutch 62.9 percent, Polish 53.9 percent; Germans 48.9 percent; 
Greeks 47.7 percent; Italians 45.7 percent; and Scandinavians 40.7 percent) consid- 
ered that the usefulness of a second language was paramount. 

Among respondents who were somewhat favourable to language retention, the 
Chinese again had a majority who considered the main purpose to be the keeping up of 
traditions and customs. This finding is quite important specifically to the Chinese 
among whom it appears that language retention is considered most essential to the 
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TABLE 4.68 B. General attitude toward language retention: somewhat desirable 


Reasons for Language Retention by Own Children 


Communi- 
Keep up cation Useful as 
Customs & With Second Other No 


Ethnic Group Traditions Others Language Reason Reason (N) 
Chinese 34.6 o1).0 17.6 523 126 (14,782) 
Dutch 14.8 12 39.5 oat 14.3 (25,406) 
German Wes ae 63.9 On hoe (91,155) 
Greek 16.0 16a) 50.4 Jad 11.8 (17,785) 
Hungarian 10.0 8.3 28.0 1331 19.9 (Ai ere) 
Italian Ways 26.6 46.8 The G20 (101,499) 
Polish 1682 29.6 34.9 4.4 16.4 (29,483) 
Portuguese 26.5 25:8 fa OeG 12.4 (14,632) 
Scandinavian 12.7 12.0 45.2 6.6 D350 (18,863) 
Ukrainian 19.7 120 39.5 6.1 20.5 (62,508) 
Total 14.3 AAS 46.1 Thess: 13.4 (387 ,383) 


retention of important cultural attributes. When the percentage reporting the impor- 
tance of language retention on the grounds of communication needs is added, it can be 
seen that more than two-thirds of Chinese see language retention by children as 
singularly important in the local community. This is also apparent in the rather small 
group of Hungarian respondents in the same category, while a little over half the 
substantial group of Ukrainians reacted similarly. These three groups gave the greater 
evidence that language retention among children was related to cultural and traditional 
survival within the Canadian ethnic community. All other groups were clearly more 
concerned with the language’s usefulness as a second tongue. Tables for those 
respondents indifferent to or opposing language retention are not included, but among 
those respondents who gave reasons for supporting children’s language retention, the 
majority was firmly in the “usefulness of a second language” category. Only the 
Portuguese opposed. 

There seems no doubt that respondents within and between groups clearly saw the 
retention of social and community customs and traditions as a less important reason for 
language retention in children than the somewhat general concept of its “usefulness” 
as an additional language skill. 

One of the most important areas of concern in the general topic of language retention 
is the role of educational institutions. To what degree should the public schools, or other 
types of schools, be involved in language maintenance efforts, and how can the 
practical difficulties be resolved? The respondents in our sample were asked a number 
of relevant questions. 

First, there is the simple question of whether special schooling is needed at all. As 
Table 4.69 indicates, the majority felt that parents have the primary responsibility for 
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TABLE 4.69 Percentages assigning primary responsibility to each agent for teaching 
the ethnic history, language and culture to children of non-official lan- 


guage groups, by generation 


Agents Responsible for Teaching 


Schools in 
Ethnic Area, Schools 
Otherwise Across Don’t 

Generation Parents Parents Canada Other Know 
First 
Generation 40.1 25.8 25n5 3.2 48 
Second 
Generation 46.7 23.7 2425 Zell 2.6 
Third 
Generation 52.4 26°4° 1570 23 1.0 
Older 
Families 65.1 Ue 16.1 0.0 te 
Total 43.1 2515 24.1 2.8 3.9 


(N) 
(910,449) 
(279,717) 
(128,091) 


(25,342) 


(1,343,594) 


TABLE 4.70 Percentages assigning primary responsibility to each agent for teaching 
the ethnic history, language and culture to children of non-official lan- 


guage groups, by ethnic group 


Agents Responsible for Teaching — 


Schools in 
Ethnic Area, Schools 
Otherwise Across Don’t 
Ethnic Group Parents Parents Canada Other Know 
Chinese 40.5 36.1 14.4 6.1 25 
Dutch 63.8 13:3 20.1 0.8 0.8 
German 48.5 20.6 20.6 2.4 25 
Greek 24.7 33.6 oral a) al 
Hungarian 53.4 22.8 14.3 4.4 0/4 
Italian 36.8 Zio 2/9 1.4 5.4 
Polish 46.7 22,2 22.0 (i ge 6.4 
Portuguese 43.8 24.2 14.0 shot ap lane! 
Scandinavian 63.7 hose Wane ase 2.4 
Ukrainian 36.6 33.4 24.3 Shee 2.0 
Total 43.1 948) 24.1 2.8 


(N) 


(57,636) 
(76,637) 
(303,873) 
(88,642) 
(34,866) 
(382,501) 
(91,066) 
(57,365) 
(69,353) 
(181,656) 
) 


(1,343,594 


AR EE EI TEE ES LS PES SE SLE SS LS STI ELE be Ge ELF TE EPS ELIT IEE SOT IS Se NIE EIE LAME LOE EEE, STIL INE PELE EEE LEP IE EN 
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teaching the history, culture and language of their ethnic group to their children. This 
view was less widespread among immigrants than among second and third generation 
respondents. Evidently those who feel most strongly about the need for language and 
cultural retention also feel that institutional help is needed. Most of those who feel that 
schools should be involved also feel that this is justified only in locations where a 
substantial proportion of ethnic group members live. However, a sizeable minority calls 
for institutional involvement right across Canada. 

In general, the Dutch, Hungarians and Scandinavians support the primacy of the 
parent, while the Greeks, Chinese, Italians and Ukrainians, are more inclined to the 
agency approach (see Table 4.70). This again reflects the fact that those who care most 
strongly about ethnic retention are most likely to call for institutional help. 

Where in the educational system do respondents place the responsibility for such a 
provision of language courses and other courses on the history and culture of the ethnic 
groups? Table 4.71 presents the respondents’ opinions on the type of school in which 
such courses are most needed, by generational status. There was a variety of opinions, 
but the primary schools were most often mentioned, followed in order by the secondary 
schools, ethnic schools, colleges and universities, and church schools. (Note that the 
church schools mentioned by respondents in this context are undoubtedly schools in 
ethnic churches, and should therefore be considered as a type of ethnic school.) 

There is a high degree of agreement between generations, particularly between first 
and second generations. Surprisingly, the ethnic schools are mentioned by third and 
subsequent generation respondents as the principal place for the provision of the 
courses — approximately twice as often as by immigrants and second generation 
respondents. Only about 10 percent of the full sample consider the universities and 
colleges as the prime place for the programs. More than 50 percent in every generation 
would place the responsibility in the regular school systems. 


TABLE 4.71 Percentages assigning primary responsibility to each type of school for 
teaching the language, history and culture of non-official language 
groups (assuming schools are used), by generation 


Type of School 
Second- Colleges 
Primary ary Ethnic Church & Uni- Don’t 
Generation Schools Schools Schools Schools versities Other Know (N) 


First 
Generation 30.7 26.1 22 6.6 10225 2-6" at te7. (910,450) 


Second 
Generation 34.8 22.6 12.9 9.4 VOeAmmmee2 1.2 (279,717) 


Third 
Generation yseod. il we Gee ee 9.6 mime tei) 2.6 (128,091) 


Older 
Families On 13.072 22:9 a ope ee) Omar (25 342) 


Total 1g. Cais eet 1 es. Meee AeOde et owed 1.043099) 
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TABLE 4.72 Percentages assigning primary responsibility to each type of school for 
teaching of the language, history and culture of non-official language 
groups (assuming schools are used), by generation and ethnic group 

A. First generation 


Type of School 
Second- Colleges 

Ethnic Primary ary Ethnic Church & Uni- Don't 

Group Schools Schools Schools Schools versities Other Know (N) 
Chinese Saya 22.9 25.6 Sie SAG aa BE alse (51,097) 
Dutch 30.4. 24.1 10.1 8.2 OO) ad bray Oi apes (53,841) 
German Zon ou 12:1 1.5 - “TSO eda yee Sifiv a1 90l7 49} 
Greek 278s 3A 7.6 2 ONO oe On Ont (84,877) 
Hungarian ZOrjee ee bie 1d 4°") 15.6 6.7 20m 1610 (28 930) 
Italian SOF Us ee Onl 8.1 4.5 9.4) 60.6) 11226) 7 '1312,415) 
Polish Boome iaegn- 15.8 4.1 14 ore. (44,115) 
Portuguese 17.9 24.1 14.5 $19 eh gay Mody | 7 (97.053) 
sudidinavidt ecorzms 19°49" 15.9°" 12:28 119 2 eas (23,996) 
Ukrainian aqO- et Gior 10:2 Di 2a ED ee Geen (63,378) 
Total SOK, 926.1 ler 6.6) “SUE? a2e6re eye O10 400) 


In the first generation (Table 4.72), it appears that between 50 and 60 percent of 
almost all groups support the idea of the school systems as the principal focus of 
language and cultural instruction. However, there are some interesting variations. More 
than a quarter of the Chinese favoured the ethnic school as the prime focus, and this 
view was Shared by a substantial number of Poles and Scandinavians. However, four in 
every ten Ukrainians placed the responsibility directly in the hands of the primary school 
as did large numbers of Italians, Poles and Chinese. Church schools were most 
strongly favoured by Hungarians (15.6 percent) but overall they received only moder- 
ate nomination by the groups in the first generation as the main source of instruction in 
language and culture. 

Figures for second generation respondents (Table 4.72) are generally similar but 
there are some interesting trends. Over half the Dutch, for example, felt that the primary 
school was key to language and cultural instruction and their view was shared by many 
Italians, Scandinavians and Ukrainians. The Germans and Dutch both had relatively 
high percentages in support of the role of the ethnic school. Overall, the available 
figures for the third generation are consistent with those noted above. 

The interpretation of these data offered at this point suggests that they are consistent 
with the preceding findings in that support exists for the development of courses in the 
ethnic language and culture and that the perceived location is essentially in the school 
system and principally in the primary school. 

The question of responsibility for education relevant to ethnic group history, culture 
and language was put to respondents in another way: Who should pay? Should the 
financial burden for such specialized instruction fall directly on the parents, or should it 
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TABLE 4.72 B. Second generation 


Ethnic 
Group 
Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 


Scandinavian 


Ukrainian 
Total 


Type of School 


Second- Colleges 
Primary ary Ethnic Church & Uni- Don’t 
Schools Schools Schools Schools versities Other Know 


BUG ABLOHIe ORME BAN ae G. Taye ane 
251914 426818 |) UMBIOIN SA anG wu4na AIStae zs 


45:08 elon 47 ASM TSO —— Ag 
Yao Hel TWA NH REM a ages (Fae AP Da PA TW EW A 


SO oo: wae OLS 0.6 melo We Uls Ba Oe0 
CLR ETA VETS 8.9 Oa. 2 gk 
S4 By P2216 wal aco Si AvayinlO ce hes: eae d 


TABLE 4.72 C. Third generation 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 


Scandinavian 


Ukrainian 
Total 


ioe tu tee Sram Roe intavarad & Oa OGaLOse 


$6.3 24.1. 24.3 fe maar torent 


LEGA Mer Aeon) ol 82 = OGRA ARS Tle GE 


S524) W2buSe 14:8 Di5M var heoe Raids 
Zo Ut eOso a reOLU, fle. Sad fay Wins lhe 
CELI eR We raalne 9.6 Oi eo ate ice 


(30,866) 
(80,423) 
(2795700) 


(12,901 
(36,126 
(128,091 


be shared by the ethnic group generally, or by all Canadians? On this question the 
respondents are sharply split (See Table 4.73). lt appears that about one-third think that 
parents should be prepared to shoulder the cost, but this proportion increases as 
generation increases. Another fifth would have costs shared within the ethnic group. A 
substantial number, never less than a third, would place the burden on the taxpayer in 
general. Overall, the results suggest a view that there is mixed responsibility for the cost 
and that the parent is a primary element in that responsibility. 
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TABLE 4.73 Percentages assigning costs to each source for the instruction of chil- 
dren of non-official language groups in the language, history and cul- 
ture of their ethnic origin, by generation 


Source of Financial Support 


Ethnic Canadian Don’t 

Generation Parents Group Taxpayers Other Know (N) 
First 

Generation 30.8 14.6 43.3 OM WS (910,449) 
second 

Generation 33.8 1957 37.2 (Lo oS, (279,717) 
Third 

Generation 42.5 19.1 33.4 1 Okemos (128,091) 
Older 

Families 3726 23.1 34.5 — 33 (25,342) 
Total Seu 16.2 40.9 2 Se ae (1,343,594) 


TABLE 4.74 Percentages assigning costs to each source for the instruction of chil- 
dren of non-official language groups in the language, history and cul- 
ture of their ethnic origin, by generation and ethnic group 

A. First generation 


Source of Financial Support 


Ethnic Canadian Don’t 
Ethnic Group Parents Group Taxpayers Other Know (N) 
Chinese 36.7 2080 29.5 Aes 6.4 (51,097) 
Dutch 39.4 12.8 36.0 Suit 51 (53,841) 
German 40.1 1/22 Sone 4.5 4.4 (190,749) 
Greek 29.9 16.3 45.2 4.4 6.2 (84 877) 
Hungarian 46.6 1272 23.3 AO e320 (28 930) 
Italian 19.6 10.1 59.5 ‘al 9.7 (312,414) 
Polish 38.9 12.0 39.2 0.0 8.1 (44,115) 
Portuguese SoL6 16.5 pakidl eB Pn pal (of, 050) 
Scandinavian 44.0 23.4 19.5 8.8 ao (23,996) 
Ukrainian allies 14.1 49.5 Bayi 0.9 (63,378) 
Total 30.8 14.6 A350 eet ead Mies, (910,449) 


In general, those groups which feel most strongly about ethnic retention are the ones 
who most often call upon the general public for financial support. Table 4.74 shows that 
Ukrainians, Italians and Greeks in the first generation placed substantially more burden 
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TABLE 4.74 B. Second generation 


Source of Financial Support 


Ethnic Canadian Don't 

Ethnic Group Parents Group Taxpayers Other Know (N) 
Chinese — — — — — (4,956) 
Dutch 51:6 Io 27.0 0.0 5 (11,638) 
German 28.2 20.5 a 3.9 4.2 (53,626) 
Greek — — — — — (3,076) 
Hungarian 34.0 34.5 50.3 0.0 tad (5,235) 
Italian 20.4 Paap 35.4 VAG WALES (52,638) 
Polish 42.5 Get 27.4 4.0 (3 (3722015) 
Portuguese — — — — — (0) 
Scandinavian 49.2 16.8 O00 Lie eo (30,866) 
Ukrainian 33.9 14.7 45.8 1.6 3.9 (80,423) 
Total S30 1937 of Ds 6.9 (279,717) 
TABLE 4.74 C. Third generation 

Chinese — — — —- aa (1,197) 
Dutch Shes 26.4 24.8 AQ A oonaicfine (6,003) 
German 47.9 18.9 2B .3 0.9 4.0 (44,471) 
Greek a“ — — aaa —— (689) 
Hungarian — — — ~— — (620) 
Italian a —- ao — — (17,048) 
Polish 38.1 14.6 41.6 SOa ieee (9,039) 
Portuguese — — — — — (0) 
Scandinavian 44.6 23.6 29.8 iO 3 tee 0 (12,901) 
Ukrainian 30.0 18.4 47.2 1:0" 92216 (36,125) 
Total 42.5 19% 33.4 10) eer (128,091) 


on the general taxpayer than did-Scandinavians, Portuguese and Hungarians. Most of 
the other groups mentioned more often the parents as the ones who should bear the 
costs. Both Chinese and Scandinavians had one in four respondents who would charge 
the primary cost to the ethnic group. 

The results suggest a less distinct but present confirmation of the pattern whereby 
Greeks, Ukrainians and Italians tend to seek and expect greater outside support for 
language retention, while Scandinavians and others tend to be less positive towards 
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TABLE 4.75 Percentages with each attitude toward their own children taking non- 
official language courses were they available in local public and second- 
ary schools, by generation 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


ES RE EA SE AS TE NS TE ES EET ST IDE SE TIE EIST BODE P TERE SS AS TEST LEGO DG SITE BIE ETE EDDIE SZ SE ESE ETERS SF TEA i IO EE AB ITE RIC en TE ESET 


Don’t 
Generation Insist Encourage Care Discourage Inapp.* (N) 
First 
Generation 19D 42.2 9.1 15 24.3 (910,449) 
Second 
Generation 6.5 42.0 14.6 Of 3330 (279,717) 
Third 
Generation 3.8 Cle. 18.3 Zi 46.2 (128,091) 
Older 
Families 1.6 CeO alco 4.6 47.3 (25,342) 
Total 15.0 40.4 deld 125 28.8 (1,343,595) 


*Includes respondents having no children. 


general Canadian financial support of linguistic and cultural retention. These patterns 
are a little more marked in the second generation data wherein Dutch, Scandinavians 
and Poles tend to place the burden on the parent. Hungarians are very evenly divided 
as are Greeks, while Ukrainians, Germans and Italians tend to expect the Canadian 
taxpayer to foot the bill. In short, there are very mixed views on costing of the teaching of 
the non-official language and culture and it would appear that shared responsibility 
would be most generally accepted if programs were to be introduced. 

Another series of questions probed parents’ attitudes towards their own children 
taking courses in ethnic history and culture. Parents in the sample were asked: 


If there were language courses in the local public and secondary schools in which 


was taught, would you insist that your children take such 
(language) 


Courses, or just encourage them, or would you discourage them? 


Table 4.75 presents the distribution of replies, by generation. (Note that the percen- 
tages in the table are based on the total sample, not just on respondents who are 
parents. To obtain the percentages who are parents, divide the given percentages by 
the total percentages who are parents.) Over half the sample (55.4 percent), or 77.8 
percent of the parents, said that they would insist their children take the language 
courses, or at least that they would encourage them to do so. The first generation 
respondents more often expressed insistence, but there is also strong parental support 
for language courses in the schools in the second generation as well (48.5 percent 
overall and nearly three-fourths of the parents). In the third and higher generation, 
support falls off to about half of the parents. Nowhere is there a significant proportion of 
parents who would oppose their children’s participation. In short, there is clear evi- 
dence in these results that there would be strong support from parents of all genera- 
tions for the introduction of language courses in the ethnic tongue. 
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TABLE 4.76 Percentages with each attitude toward their own children taking non- 
official language courses were they available in local public and second- 


ary schools, by generation and ethnic group 
A. First generation 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


Don’t 
Ethnic Group Insist Encourage Care Discourage Inapp.* 


Chinese 14.4 29.6 8.0 1.6 42.2 
Dutch SK6 5oe/, Zone 1:9 14.2 
German ade: 46.4 6.0 1.0 32.4 
Greek Siete S220 Ths 0.9 2241 
Hungarian 25 Gon 14.2 3.6 30.9 
Italian L1G 43.0 TASS Py 17.4 
Polish 10.3 42.9 HAD 0.0 30a7 


Portuguese Bish 36.9 ae 6.2 20%) 
Scandinavian Hd: 5/49 2253 tee 14.9 
Ukrainian 26.7 38.6 hel 0.5 29.6 
Total 1915 42.2 9.1 live 24.3 


*Includes respondents having no children. 
TABLE 4.76 B. Second generation 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


Don't 
Ethnic Group Insist Encourage Care Discourage Inapp.* 


Chinese — — — — — 
Dutch 0.0 38.1 22.0 0.0 38.9 
German 58 Don 14.4 ies 2070 
Greek — — — — — 
Hungarian 0.0 27.4 5.4 0.0 66.2 
Italian 4.4 33.4 ities 0.0 43.1 
Polish 2.8 34.8 20.7 Out 39.0 
Portuguese es a roa a 
Scandinavian Aint 46.3 1542 0.8 33.8 
Ukrainian 11.5 45.7 14.5 0.0 200 
Total 6.5 42.0 14.6 0.7 33,9 


“Includes respondents having no children. 
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(N) 


(51,097) 
(53,841) 
(190,749) 
(84,877) 
(28,930) 
(312,414) 
(44,115) 
(57,053) 
(23,996) 
(63,378) 
(910,449) 


(N) 


(4,956) 
(11,638) 
(53,626) 
(3,076) 
(5,235) 
(52,638) 
(37,261) 
(0) 
(30,866) 
(80,423) 
(279,717) 


TABLE 4.76 C. Third generation 


SS SS I SS EE ST SS SE IEP ERE REET SIENA ESSE STEIN 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


aE a TE AL ES EE SS EET SE I SE cS TE CT RTE ELIS 


Ethnic Group Insist | Encourage ae Discourage Inapp.* (N) 
Chinese — — wo -- ~~ (1,197) 
Dutch 0.0 10.5 29.5 DG 54.7 (6,003) 
German 0 22 24.3 se 45.0 (44,471) 
Greek = oe —_ — mo (689) 
Hungarian — —- ~- ae a (620) 
Italian a — — a — (17,048) 
Polish tel 25.0 28.4 2.4 36.1 (9,039) 
Portuguese — — — —— oo (0) 
Scandinavian tec 30.4. 23.4 4.2 40.8 (12,901) 
Ukrainian ore! 36.9 tan 1:2 31.6 (36,125) 
Total 3.8 PET! 18.3 Dah 46.2 (128,091) 


“Includes respondents having no children. 


Group-by-group comparisons are presented in Table 4.76. Among immigrants, 
strongest parental support exists for Greek, Italian and Ukrainian respondents. For 
each of these groups, more than one-third indicated that they would insist upon their 
children taking courses in the non-official languages and less than 1.5 percent of 
parents implied rejection of the idea. Only among the Dutch and Scandinavians is there 
much indifference on the provision and use of courses in the ancestral language for 
their children, and none of the groups express opposition. If the quality of available 
courses is still generally poorer than that of similar courses offered in French and 
English, as some studies have suggested has been the case in the past, then our data 
imply that the groups concerned are forced to accept an inferior product. 

Among second generation respondents, it is primarily the Ukrainians who insist on 
their children’s involvement in potential courses and they accounted for most of the 
strength of the insistence in this generational category. Almost no group was opposed 
to the implied principle of providing courses, and in every case more than half the 
applicable respondents would encourage their children to take the courses. A similar 
pattern was found for the third generation respondents. 

Parents were also asked their attitude towards their children taking courses given in 
the non-official language. The answers given were very similar (see Table 4.77) to 
those given to the question on language courses. Group-by-group results are pre- 
sented in Table 4.78 for first, second and third generation: 

There seems little doubt that strong support exists among parents for their children to 
receive formal and functional instruction and practice in their ancestral language. Of 
course, education is easy to recommend, particularly for others. But the significant 
amount of insistent support among immigrants, and the almost absolute lack of opposi- 
tion, cannot be entirely dismissed. Neither, of course, can the fall-off in insistence from 
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TABLE 4.77 Percentages with each attitude toward their own children taking courses 
in which the non-official language was the language of instruction, by 
generation 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


Don't Don't 
Generation Insist Encourage Care Discourage Know Inapp.* (N) 
First 
Generation 18.2 42.0 10.1 Pay 3.0 23.4 (910,449) 
Second 
Generation 5.3 40.7 17.4 1.9 0.5 Oon0 (279,717) 
Third 
Generation 3.7 3126 hove 2.0 1.0 46.2 (128,091) 
Older 
Families 1.0 ie 21.0 3.6 6.6 45.8 (25,342) 
Total 13.8 40.3 t2A3 Ah 2.4 28.1 (1,343,595) 


“Includes respondents having no children. 


TABLE 4.78 Percentages with each attitude toward their own children taking courses 
in which the non-official language was the language of instruction, by 
generation and ethnic group 

A. First generation 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


Don't Don't 
Ethnic Group Insist Encourage Care Discourage Know _Inapp.* (N) 
Chinese 12.0 31.8 7.9 1%3 4.7 42.2 (51,097) 
Dutch 1.9 60.7 20.9 i 0.3 14.2 (53,841) 
German 10.0 44.0 8.8 2.0 4.0 30.1 (190,749) 
Greek Bon tou: (as, ile: age 22.1 (84,877) 
Hungarian 6.4 38.9 11.4 3.6 8.2 28.2 (28,930) 
Italian gore 447 6.8 2:8 1.9 16.9 (312,414) 
Polish 10.9 40.5 11.9 0.2 er 30.5 (44,115) 
Portuguese 126 ape ish On. 7.9 23.4 (57,053) 
Scandinavian 3.0 55:0 25 0.0 0.5 14.9 (23,996) 
Ukrainian 28.9 32.8 Pee OS 1.0 25.6 (63,378) 
Total 18.2 42.0 10.1 Za a20) 23.4 (910,449) 


“Includes respondents having no children. 
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TABLE 4.78 B. Second generation 


Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 


Don’t Don’t 

EthnicGroup Insist Encourage Care Discourage Know  Inapp.* (N) 
Chinese — — — — a —_ (4,956) 
Dutch 0.0 31.8 23.3 oe2 0.4 38.9 (11,638) 
German 370 52.0 17.9 1:3 0.0 2535 (53,626) 
Greek a ~ — —- a -- (3,076) 
Hungarian 0.0 Zoe 5.4 4.2 a1 66.2 (5,235) 
Italian 2.8 36.5 16.6 1.0 0.0 43.1 (52,638) 
Polish Lal 37.4 18.1 3:9 0.6 39.0 (37,261) 
Portuguese a —_ ~~~ — a — (0) 
Scandinavian 13 41.9 19.3 1.8 iets 33.8 (30,866) 
Ukrainian 11.6 41.1 VA 126 0.7 2K (80,423) 
Total 5i3 40.7 17.4 1.9 0.5 3010) leno wal 
*Includes respondents having no children. 

TABLE 4.78 C. Third generation 

Attitude Toward Children Taking Courses 
Don't Don't 

Ethnic Group Insist Encourage Care Discourage Know Inapp.* (N) 
Chinese a — = — —— ve (1,197) 
Dutch 0.0 Que, S074 5.3 00°" 477, (6,003) 
German 1.6 aed bi ae 0.0 45.0 (44,471) 
Greek a a — — — — (689) 
Hungarian -- — —: — — — (620) 
Italian —— — —- —_ -— — (17,048) 
Polish teil Salim ol 0 Sat Si3re-2004! (9,039) 
Portuguese _ — — — =|) (0) 
Scandinavian 2.2 CYTE ORAL. 3.0 0.0 40.8 (12,901) 
Ukrainian 6.9 Ova eat 3 We Real <2 ces 837.6 (36,125) 
Total Si STUme lore fase 0, 46.2 (128,091) 


*Includes respondents having no children. 
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TABLE 4.79 Percentages assigning each degree of importance to more ethnic 
schools in Canada as a means of language retention, by ethnic group 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat No 
Ethnic Group Important Important Indiff. Unimp. Answer (N) 
Chinese 27.6 ode 11.9 21ty ony. (57,636) 
Dutch 7.5 Gal oul Sid uN tide (76,637) 
German 16.2 20.0 4.7 ay 12:2 (303,877) 
Greek 54.3 22.4 5.4 15.9 153 (88,642) 
Hungarian HOLS 26.0 8.5 42.5 nO (34,866) 
Italian 38.5 24.7 a) fe 24.8 4.2 (382,502) 
Polish 15.4 27.9 5.9 34.6 10.6 (91,066) 
Portuguese conT 1529 8:2 31.8 14.7 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 8.3 19.1 1.6 5150 18.1 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 28.6 34.3 4.8 2531 4.4 (181,656) 
Total 26.5 24.3 Buz Van 8.2 (1,343,598) 


generation to generation be dismissed. This may well reflect the diminishing impor- 
tance of the language as a means of communication between members of the groups 
concerned, so that a language requirement for children becomes in later generations 
only a language preference. 

Ethnic schools are in widespread use for most ethnic groups, and these schools were 
the specific topic of some of our interview questions. Tables 4.79 — 4.80 present 
expressed opinions on the importance of more and better ethnic schools. Twenty-six 
and a half percent of the sample felt that it was important to provide more ethnic 
schools. The need was apparently felt most strongly by Greek (54.3 percent) and Italian 
(38.5 percent) respondents and least by Dutch (7.5 percent) and Scandinavians (8.3 
percent). It should be noted, however, that 32.1 percent thought that ethnic schools 
were unimportant and that among this group were 51.1 percent of the Dutch respon- 
dents, 51.0 percent of Scandinavians, 42.5 percent of all Hungarians and 41.7 percent 
of Germans. 

The data overall do not strongly support claims that there is very great support for the 
establishment and funding of large numbers of ethnic schools. However, there is no 
doubt that among specific groups such schools are considered very important indeed. 
The high proportion of Greeks and Italians in the “very important” category, and the fact 
that in these groups more than three-quarters of the respondents supported the 
proposition of more ethnic language schools, cannot be ignored. It was somewhat 
surprising to note the relative lack of such support among Ukrainian respondents of 
whom less than two-thirds expressed a degree of support and fewer than one-third 
were strongly in favour of more schools. 

Table 4.80 presents data on the responses to the questions concerning the impor- 
tance of better ethnic schools. Overall, a quarter of the sample indicated that they 
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TABLE 4.80 Percentages assigning each degree of importance to better ethnic 
schools in Canada as a means of language retention, by ethnic groups 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat No 
EthnicGroup Important Important  Indiff. Unimp. Answer (N) 
Chinese 37.4 23.6 hb 20.1 3.9 (57,636) 
Dutch 4.1 (2 Si 44.5 19.8 (76,637) 
German 13:0 21.0 4.0 38.3 12:2 (303,877) 
Greek 59.0 14.7 5.9 1639 1s) (88,642) 
Hungarian 17.0 24.3 O82 33.4 os) (34,866) 
Italian 40.8 20.2 4.9 21.0 4.7 (382,503) 
Polish 13.2 29.8 6.0 26.4 THO (91,066) 
Portuguese 18.9 1O4 10a eae ie Aa (57,365) 
Scandinavian 6.0 14.3 5.2 47.5 19.6 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 2002 29.6 6.9 Doe 4.4 (181,656) 
Total 26.4 78 5.0 28.3 8.6 (1,343,599) 


thought it very important that better ethnic schools be provided. However, 28.3 percent 
did not agree. Heaviest support for better schools came from Greeks (59 percent), 
Italians (40.8 percent), Chinese (37.4 percent) and Ukrainians (26.2 percent). Least 
support was apparent among Dutch (4.1 percent), Scandinavians (6.0 percent), Polish 
(13.2 percent) and Germans (13.6 percent). Among those who considered that better 
ethnic schools were not important were 47.5 percent of Scandinavians, 44.5 percent of 
the Dutch, 38.3 percent of Germans and 33.4 percent of Hungarians. It is difficult to 
interpret these data at this point since a planned study of the schools was not under- 
taken. It is doubtful that the results indicate any major dissatisfaction with the general 
efforts of the schools, but it is not possible to assume that they are regarded as highly 
satisfactory. 

When the degree of knowledge of the ethnic language is considered in conjunction 
with the question of support for more ethnic schools, it can be seen that overall support 
rises with level of language knowledge (Table 4.81). More than one third of fluent 
respondents indicated that more schools were very important, while 21.8 percent of 
those possessing some knowledge agreed. However, only 10.9 percent of the respon- 
dents with no knowledge of the language shared this view. 

These data certainly indicate that differences occur between classifications and 
there is no doubt that these are significantly different from chance. However, it is not 
clear from the data whether other factors such as self-identification or level of genera- 
tion are the more important correlates. Nevertheless, arelationship does exist between 
language knowledge and the degree of support for more ethnic schools. Those pos- 
sessing more knowledge will generally be more likely to believe that more ethnic 
schools are necessary. 

On a group-by-group comparison, it can be noted that the strongest support among 
fluent respondents is found among Greeks (57.2 percent), Ukrainians (47.9 percent), 
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TABLE 4.81 Percentages assigning each degree of importance to more ethnic 
schools in Canada as a means of language retention, by language 
knowledge and ethnic group 

A. Language knowledge: Fluent 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat No 
Ethnic Group Important Important Neutral Unimp. Answer (N) 
Chinese 41.3 15:5 12.0 28.9 0.0 (30,484) 
Dutch 7.8 11.4 tec O20 22.9 (37,648) 
German 20.9 16.1 4.2 40.3 8.8 (150,639) 
Greek 52 24.0 ono 14.5 0.7 (69,865) 
Hungarian 19.2 23.4 10.1 40.7 ial: (22,401) 
Italian 41.8 Lago 4.7 24.4 2.2 (228 394) 
Polish 23,0 28.6 9.9 30.5 tee (32,593) 
Portuguese ZAY 16.1 8.6 56.2 9.0 (31,925) 
Scandinavian 6.4 21.9 0.0 58.3 Ate (15,641) 
Ukrainian 47.9 oF.d oro 8.5 1.0 (995757)) 
Total 34.1 21.8 5.0 29.6 5.1 (675,347) 


Italians (41.8 percent) and Chinese (41.3 percent). These data are very interesting 
when they are compared with the overall group results. The percentage of Ukrainians in 
favour of more schools almost doubled while the Greeks, Italians and Chinese stayed 
virtually the same. This suggests that it is among those Ukrainians who retain the 
language that most support for increased numbers of ethnic language schools will be 
generated. Since language retention is also highly related to generational status, it 
would appear that later arriving Ukrainian respondents are very concerned with the 
provision of more Ukrainian language schools. Weakest groups in the “very important” 
category are, as might be expected from previous data, Dutch (7.8 percent) and 
Scandinavians (6.4 percent). Among these last two groups, 52.3 percent and 58.3 
percent respectively considered it unimportant that more ethnic schools be provided 
and their view was shared by 40.7 percent of Hungarians and 40.3 percent of Germans. 

Very similar patterns occurred for respondents with some knowledge of the lan- 
guage: Greeks, Italians and Ukrainians all recorded high percentages of respondents 
in favour of more schools, while Dutch, Germans, Scandinavians and Hungarians 
rarely shared their view. 

Very few respondents in the no language knowledge group considered more schools 
very important. In point of fact, Portuguese (17.0 per cent), Italians (16.2 percent) and 
Germans (13.9 percent) were the only groups with more than 10 percent of respon- 
dents who considered such schools very important, and only 30.9 percent overall felt 
that there was much importance in the provision of more ethnic schools. 
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TABLE 4.81 B. Language knowledge:.Some knowledge 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat No 
Ethnic Group Important Important Neutral Unimp. Answer 
Chinese 13.1 59.4 12.8 9.3 6.2 
Dutch 9.2 224 3.9 51.2 12.9 
German 9.7 29.8 5.0 46.0 8.2 
Greek 46:5 16.0 12:5 20.7 5:8 
Hungarian 10.7 2:2 7.8 43.7 DH 
Italian 36.8 28.0 5 24.1 4.4 
Polish 11.8 30.1 4.6 36.1 11.7 
Portuguese 17.3 16.5 Hel Zha2 Ce | 
Scandinavian Mal 22 20 48.0 13.8 
Ukrainian 22 2 32.9 by 28.8 625 
Total 21.8 29.4 Oso Kitoee 7.8 
TABLE 4.81 C. Language knowledge: None 

Degree of Importance 

Very Somewhat No 
Ethnic Group Important Important Neutral Unimp. Answer 
Chinese — — — — 
Dutch 3.6 C310 154 47.6 12.5 
German 13.9 15.9 Dao 38.9 25.6 
Greek — — — ie a 
Hungarian 1.9 Zid 0.0 51,0 5.6 
Italian 16.2 20.6 10.6 30.9 2167 
Polish 9.9 22.8 oe? Sols 23.4 
Portuguese — — 2S =e a 
Scandinavian 7.4 16.5 ey, 49.4 24.1 
Ukrainian a fi 31-5 3.0 aH IES 2.5 
Total 10.9 20.0 45 2419 205 


(N) 


) 

) 

) 

) 
(3,394) 
(24,187) 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


ar 
ww 
ne) 
CO 


(33, 089 
(20,338 
(185,106 
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TABLE 4.82 Percentages assigning each degree of importance to better ethnic 
schools in Canada as a means of language retention, by language 


knowledge and ethnic group 
A. Language knowledge: Fluent 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat 


Ethnic Group Important Important Neutral Unimp. 


Chinese 43.1 15.8 5.6 30.4 
Dutch 4.0 1.9 2h: 41.3 
German 18.4 14.9 SZ 38.0 
Greek 64.3 15.2 PASTE 14.8 
Hungarian Zeet 19.0 10.9 O2)3 
Italian 44.8 Ce 6.6 A 
Polish 19.3 44.2 625 15.6 
Portuguese 23-2 2355 9.8 2h3 
Scandinavian 4.6 he? 8.1 Ohi 
Ukrainian 44.7 36.4 Sul 8.0 
Total 34.7 20.2 5n2 24.6 


TABLE 4.82 B. Language knowledge: Some 


Degree of Importance 
Very Somewhat 


Ethnic Group Important Important Neutral Unimp. 


Chinese Cyn Gono 10.4 4.3 
Dutch 2.0 8.8 2:8 HED 
German 8.5 Daun 5-6 40.4 
Greek 41.2 168 Weer 22.8 
Hungarian 8.7 30.2 8.4 35.6 
Italian 38.7 16.5 2.0 26.3 
Polish 10.9 LST 47 Ste/ 
Portuguese 13.4 eh 10.2 21n3 
Scandinavian 8.9 16.9 6.6 43.0 
Ukrainian 19.9 27e4 8.8 24.6 
Total euret 23.0 6.3 29.6 
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No 
Answer 


0.0 
26.3 
8.8 
0.7 
oe 
are 
22 
9.0 
14.4 
1.0 
0.4 


No 
Answer 


3.9 
cae, 
8.2 
3.8 
Oot 
aay 
Ws 
20.1 
toe) 
6.5 
8.5 


(N) 


(30,484 
(37,648 
(150,639 
(69,865 


(32,593 
(31,925 
(15,641 
(55,757 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
(228, 394) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
(675,347) 


(N) 


(25,042) 
(25,168) 
(87,861) 
(17,991) 
(9,070) 

(129,922) 

(37,796) 

(24,111) 

(20,624) 

(105,561) 

(483,146) 


TABLE 4.82 C. Language knowledge:-None 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat No 
EthnicGroup Important Important Neutral Unimp. Answer (N) 
Chinese — — — — — (2,110) 
Dutch tak 18.4 She) 40.2 12.9 (13,821) 
German 9.4 18.1 3.9 35.9 29.6 (65,376) 
Greek — — — -— (785) 
Hungarian 1.9 43.3 0.0 35.0 5.6 (3,394) 
Italian 13.6 26.6 1.3 29.5 O1eE (24,187) 
Polish 7.8 18.4 La 33.8 23.4 (20,677) 
Portuguese — — ~~ a — (1,329) 
Scandinavian 4.9 14.0 2.8 45.9 24.8 (33,089) 
Ukrainian 8.8 24.0 6.1 D210 25 (20,338) 
Total obys 19.6 4.2 38.8 20.6 (185,106) 


It was expected that percentages of those who considered that better ethnic schools 
should be provided would follow the same pattern as those obtained from questions 
dealing with more schools. Such was the case and the total percentages are remarka- 
bly similar to those found for the earlier question. Table 4.82 illustrates the data which 
suggest that, to the respondents in the study, more and better schools are apparently 
close to synonymous questions. 


B. Religious Institutions _ It is generally believed that religious institutions have a 
major function in the maintenance of ethnic culture and language. The extent to which 
this is actually true can be investigated in the survey data, but the present report will be 
restricted to a discussion of perceptions and preferences of respondents with regard to 
languages used in the churches. Some information on language use in conversations 
with clergymen already has been presented in Section 3 of this chapter. 

The religious preferences of respondents in each ethnic group are presented in 
Table 4.83. Our main interest is in respondents who attend so-called “ethnic” churches, 
that is, churches in which most of the members are from the same ethnic group. The 
relevant information is contained in Table 4.84. Clearly the Greeks, Portuguese, 
Ukrainians and Italians most often attend ethnic churches. The other group generally 
most concerned with language and culture retention, the Chinese, is not represented 
here because of the very low rate of religious involvement. The Dutch and Scandina- 
vians are least likely to attend churches dominated by members of their own ethnic 
group. 

The patterns of language use in church services are quite interesting (see Table 
4.85). For the Greeks attending Greek Orthodox churches, exclusive use of Greek is 
almost universal. The same is true of the Portuguese who attend Roman Catholic 
churches dominated by Portuguese members. However, for the Italians and Ukrainians 
attending ethnic churches the use of the ethnic language is exclusive in about half the 
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TABLE 4.83 Percentages indicating each present religious preference, by ethnic 


group 
Religious Preference 

Ethnic No Rom. Ukr. Ukr. Greek 

Group Pref. Prot. Cath. Jew Cath. Orth. Orth. Other (N) 
Chinese SOe2w2874 14529) O20 020s 6020 0D aav4s6 (57,636) 
Dutch 1290973: ected OY O20) 1020 00h 5.0 (76,637) 
German PACOLOt 412410 sO cee age! Ee ee 0.0; _.°3.6 (303,872) 
Greek Lal A eek COCO ie iO Oe ahed, 90) Se seal (88,640) 
Hungarian 13:40 1: 7 655.65 (3:88 700 0:0 00; o4:7 (34,866) 
Italian AP 2.019 120u User 20. Ok 00a 42 (382,498) 
Polish 160m 03). O2 51 io OmnenUs in LED O64 425 (91,066) 
Portuguese Ge4n'07 e902 000.0: 0.0 OO 07, (57,365) 
Scandinavian 23.9 67.0 46 03 =$1.1 0.0 0:04.42.9 (69,353) 
Ukrainians) 131401. mel seo 03: . 30: Sugg SGe 1670 (181,656) 
Total 13: Uie20 0 440A Oo eae aie Tee 68.2) G1 O40s00o 


*To Ukrainian respondents, the terms ‘‘Ukrainian Orthodox’”’ and ‘‘Greek Orthodox”’ 
usually denote the same ethnic church which carries the name ‘‘Ukrainian Greek 
Orthodox Church”’. 


cases, and mixed with English (or French) in the other half. For the Dutch, Germans and 
Scandinavians, exclusive use of the ethnic language is extremely rare even for those 
attending ethnic churches, and in the case of the Dutch, the ethnic language is not used 
at all for the majority of those attending Dutch churches. 

When respondenis were asked which languages should be used in church services, 
their responses mirrored almost exactly the existing pattern of language use (See Table 
4.86). Evidently, the churches are not faced with significant conflict over the question of 
language use. Their members appear to be satisfied with things as they are. 

In view of this apparent satisfaction, it is interesting that the use of the language in 
church (Table 4.87) is considered by a large majority in all groups to encourage 
language retention, rather than to discourage it by forcing some persons to attend 
non-ethnic churches. 


C. The Ethnic Press The viability of an ethnic press obviously depends upon 
language retention. Whether the reverse is also true remains a matter of speculation. 
The main purposes of the press are to inform, to promote and to advertise, and to 
provide entertainment to the reader. It has never been used primarily as a language 
retention resource. Nevertheless, without the ethnic press there would be much less 
opportunity for practice in the written language on current issues and topics. Probably, 
to some degree, the press and language retention are interactive. Since our results in 
Section 3 of this chapter show that there is substantial press readership, it is also 
apparent that the press offers a valuable resource agency for language retention if such 
is desired. 
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TABLE 4.84 Percentages associated with church where members have various 
ethnic compositions, by ethnic group 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 


Portuguese 
Scandinavian 


Ukrainian 
Total 


Proportion of Church Members of 


Allor More 
Almost Than 
All Half 
17.0 - 4.4 
16.48 4.4 
15:09 6:7 
Tice, 1 
och) AT 
elon) MT LErs 
193 /neeo.G 
49: 9yee5.8 
6: 2am 0 
40 ere5..6 
one eR 


Less Few NotAssoc. No 
About Than or With Religious 
Half Half None Church Preference 
Ops ere £105 eee, 50:2 
Oc) 9:45 26:8 70m 13.9 
66: 9.10 1922s Gibee 17.0 
Doe 0.08 g657 bi Qe] 
A 3: 4,8) 23:8) 1088 Iopis. 
1.0210 Badia? 8.2 4.2 
SPY mm, av Al coyey Pihey 7 16.0 
5.60 1:95 1458) “i285 9.0 
orl . <0: lw 2ocdan  sereu 25.0 
oro, ©: 5 5eOr 27 aoa 19:5 
Biden) 0) il) nleseZ 134 


same Ethnicity as Respondent 


(N) 


(57,636) 
(76,637) 
(303,877) 
(88,641) 
(34,866) 
(382,503) 
(91,066) 
(57,365) 
(69,353) 
(181,655) 
) 


(1,343,599 


TABLE 4.85 Percentages associated with churches in which various languages are 


Ethnic Group 


Chinese — 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 


Portuguese 
Scandinavian 


Ukrainian 
Total 


Ethnic 

Only 

9.4 

0.0 

2.8 
71.8 
1750 
21.9 
1 
5220) 
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TABLE 4.86 Percentages who feel that various languages should be used in church 
services, by ethnic group 


Language(s) 
Ethnic — English Not 
Ethnic and and/or Associated 
Ethnic Group Only Eng./Fr. French Other withaChurch (N) 
Chinese 9.2 12.6 1292 0.8 65.0 (57,636) 
Dutch 0.0 DEC 58.1 4.6 34.6 (76,637) 
German 2.8 16.8 43.8 Shae 33.0 (303,874) 
Greek 70.0 16.6 210 0.0 9.0 (88 642) 
Hungarian 20.2 ORS 2053 3.9 Soe (34,866) 
Italian 21.8 28.0 Zon 632 VATE (382,503) 
Polish 10.3 18.8 Sone 4.6 32.8 (91,066) 
Portuguese 40.3 Ola 14.2 13 22.4 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 8) 6.9 41.9 ou 47.0 (69,353) 
Ukrainian Zon? 28.7 19.9 1.9 26.8 (181,656) 
Total 19.6 21.2 2055 Dill 26.0 (1,343,596) 


TABLE 4.87 Percentages who perceive various effects of church use of the non- 
official language on language retention, by ethnic group 


Effect 

Encourages Discourages 

Ethnic Lang. No Ethnic Lang. 
Ethnic Group Retention Effect Retention Depends (N) 
Chinese 26.8 Se? 0.0 033 (57,636) 
Dutch 38.0 16.8 1.8 185 (76,637) 
German 43.5 15.0 1.6 187 (303,874) 
Greek ont 9.9 1.4 1.8 (88,642) 
Hungarian 45.2 6.1 Za5 DED (34, 866) 
Italian 62.6 16.1 0.6 0.9 (382,501) 
Polish 49.2 10.8 0.6 4.7 (91,066) 
Portuguese 48.6 19.5 0.4 0.1 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 30.8 LAsBiae 1:2 125 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 61.2 0 f3 ie’ (181,653) 
Total 52.4 lisae La] ea (1,343,592) 
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TABLE 4.88 Percentages assigning each degree of importance to more ethnic news- 
papers in Canada, by ethnic group 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat No 
EthnicGroup Important Important  Indiff. Unimp. Answer (N) 
Chinese 18.2 24.9 iva S73 ae (57,636) 
Dutch 6.8 18.0 bi 45.6 ed (76,637) 
German 5.0 18.0 4.7 50:6 12.0 (303,876) 
Greek 24.5 20.0 18:22 Bo As (88 642) 
Hungarian 7.8 21.4 135% 50.0 5:5 (34,866) 
Italian 28n3 19.6 9.9 40.0 4.2 (382,503) 
Polish doer 19.5 8.1 43.0 10.6 (91,066) 
Portuguese 12.8 23.9 10.3 O22 ere (57,365) 
Scandinavian 7.9 20.3 3.6 46.9 18.1 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 12.4 30.1 10.8 38.6 4.4 (181,656) 
Total 14.3 21,4 8.9 43.5 8.1. (1,343;599) 


Tables 4.88 and 4.89 present data on the perceived importance of more ethnic 
newspapers in Canada and on the importance of providing better publications. These 
data indicate that few respondents (14.3 percent) consider that more newspapers are 
very necessary, but 21.1 percent view the matter as somewhat important, while 8.9 
percent are indifferent and 43.5 percent believe that it is not important to provide more 
ethnic newspapers. Most support for additional papers came from Greeks (24.5 per- 
cent) and Italians (23.3 percent), and least from Germans (5.0 percent), Dutch (6.8 
percent), Hungarians (7.8 percent) and Scandinavians (7.9 percent). 

There was more agreement on the need to improve the quality of existing ethnic 
newspapers. A fairly high percentage (19.0) of the total number of respondents 
suggested that it was very important that better newspapers be provided. For example, 
40.7 percent of Chinese, 34.7 percent of Greeks and 26.7 percent of Italians indicated a 
need for better publications. These views were shared by only 7.1 percent of the Dutch 
and 9.7 percent of the Scandinavians. Approximately one-third of all respondents felt 
that there was little need for better newspapers and eight percent were indifferent to the 
question. Among those groups who felt it unimportant, Germans (45.2 percent) and 
Hungarians (45.2 percent) returned the highest percentages. They were generally 
supported by Dutch (39.6 percent), Italian (34.5 percent) and Ukrainian (34.4 percent) 
respondents. 

In summary, few people are anxious to see more ethnic papers, although some, 
especially the Chinese who were earlier noted as having substantial interest in the 
ethnic press, would prefer better quality publications. Of course, it must be noted that 
there is usually a positive response to questions dealing with improvements in quality, 
and the results obtained do not necessarily suggest that a marked lack of quality is 
present in the existing ethnic press as far as the respondents were concerned. 
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TABLE 4.89 Percentages assigning each degree of importance to better ethnic 
newspapers in Canada, by ethnic group 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat No 
Ethnic Group Important Important Indiff. Unimp. Answer (N) 
Chinese 40.7 20.3 5.8 20.7 oat, (57,636) 
Dutch roe isp 4.9 39.6 18.0 (76,637) 
German 103 19.5 Ne, 45.2 12.0 (303,877) 
Greek 34.7 17.9 15.6 20.0 qt (88 642) 
Hungarian 14.4 20.3 9.9 45.2 5.0 (34,866) 
Italian 26.7 19.7 8.4 34.5 4.7 (382,503) 
Polish toed 25.6 9.9 30.4 11.0 (91,066) 
Portuguese 14.9 24.2 8.7 29.9 14.7 (57,365) 
Scandinavian She 14.6 oe) 43.5 18.8 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 1623 27.0 10.0 34.4 4.4 (181,656) 
Total 19.0 20.5 8.0 36.3 6.4* (173437599) 


TABLE 4.90 Percentages who read ethnic newspapers or bulletins containing sec- 
tions in English or French, by ethnic group 


Response 
Don't Never Read 
Ethnic Group Yes No Know Ethnic Press (N) 
Chinese ole 38.8 one 27.8 (57,636) 
Dutch Sone Tose 0.0 D250 (76,637) 
German 13.8 29.1 255 54.7 (303,872) 
Greek 15.8 38.6 0.0 43.9 (88 642) 
Hungarian 9.9 42.3 0.0 47 8 (34,866) 
Italian 25 32.0 et 41.4 (382,501) 
Polish 22-5 14.7 0.7 61.4 (91,066) 
Portuguese 12.9 29.5 0.0 56.8 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 12.8 10.1 0.0 76.8 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 2180 13.4 0.1 65.4 (181,652) 
Total 20.3 26.5 1.0 51.9 (1,343,589) 
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TABLE 4.91 Percentages who feel ethnic newspapers and bulletins should contain 
sections written in English and French, by ethnic group 


Response 
Don't Never Read 
Ethnic Group Yes No Depends Care _ Ethnic Press (N) 
Chinese C29 3106 5.9 Diz 31.0 (57,636) 
Dutch 22 1 17.5 120 5.9 52.6 (76,637) 
German 10.9 29.6 1.4 2.1 54.9 (303,872) 
Greek 19.1 29.4 2.0 4.4 43.9 (88 642) 
Hungarian Ve Sle 0.0 2.6 47.8 (34,866) 
Italian 25501 Zoe2 Sal 4.6 41.4 (382,501) 
Polish 16:09) S134 47 355 61.4 (91 ,066) 
Portuguese Ve | ea ira 5.8 56.8 (57,365) 
Scandinavian Brora 0.3 al Clee (69,353) 
Ukrainian 1 1328 0.2 Sez 65.4 (181,652) 
Total HMO 4208) ay sii 52a (1,343,590) 


Many ethnic publications written in the ethnic language contain parts written in 
English or French. Just under half the readers reported that the ethnic publications they 
read contain such parts (see Table 4.90). This was most often found among the Dutch, 
Poles, Scandinavians and Ukrainians; least often among the Germans, Hungarians, 
Portuguese and Greeks. | 

When asked whether these English or French sections should appear, again just 
under half felt that they should (Table 4.91). Of the whole sample, 17.8 percent felt this 
would be desirable, 23.1 percent disagreed and 3.7 percent did not care. Strongest 
support for inclusion of French and English came from Italians (25.6 percent versus 
23.2 percent opposed), Dutch (22.1 percent versus 17.5 percent opposed) and Ukrain- 
ians (17.1 percent versus 13.8 percent opposed). Strongest disagreement was ex- 
pressed by Hungarians (37.3 percent versus 11.1 percent in favour), Portuguese (23.4 
percent versus 12.1 percent in favour), Germans (29.6 percent versus 10.9 percent in 
favour) and Greeks (29.4 percent versus 19.1 percent in favour). It appears that 
preferences with regard to language use in the ethnic press correspond rather well with 
existing readership patterns. 

Some ethnic publications are written entirely in English or French. These would be 
linguistically accessible to almost our entire sample, but only 10.8 percent had read any 
of them in the previous year (Table 4.92). Almost a quarter of all Dutch respondents 
had read them in English or French, as had 18.1 percent of Chinese and 13.9 percent 
of Ukrainians. Overall, the ethnic press written in official languages plays a rather minor 
role in most ethnic communities. 


D. Ethnic Radio and Television We saw in Section 3 of this chapter that radio and 


television audiences for ethnic programming are smaller than press readership. A 
major reason is that for many respondents, such programming, particularly television 
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TABLE 4.92 Percentages who read ethnic newspapers or bulletins written entirely in 
English or French, by ethnic group 


Readership 
Ethnic Group Yes No (N) 
Chinese 18.1 81.9 (57,636) 
Dutch 220 ee. (76,637) 
German 10.9 89.1 (303,870) 
Greek 8.8 91.2 (88,640) 
Hungarian 8.9 91.1 (34,866) 
Italian Wau 92.7 (382,498) 
Polish 10.3 89.7 (91,064) 
Portuguese | 11.4 88.6 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 8.2 91.8 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 13.9 86.1 (181,650) 
Total 10.8 89.1 (1,343,578) 


TABLE 4.93 Percentages expressing various degrees of interest in listening to non- 
official language radio programs should such programs become availa- 
ble, by ethnic group 


Degree of Interest 


Programs Are 
Available, or 
Very Somewhat No Knowledge : 

Ethnic Group Int. Int. Unint. Depends Language (N) 
Chinese 1a 18.4 10.9 aac 6315 (57,636) 
Dutch a: 5.0 18.9 0.6 69.7 (76,637) 
German 2.4 4.2 16:5 2.0 74.8 (303,871) 
Greek 185 203 5¢S 0.4 89.3 (88 641) 
Hungarian 12.4 20s PBN Th 2.9 41.0 (34,866) 
Italian 13 ai 6.3 12.0 89.0 (382,498) 
Polish 6.7 6.4 14.2 4.7 66.3 (91,066) 
Portuguese Oa gid 2 0.0 83.5 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 8.1 ows! 16.0 i 58.4 (69,353) 
Ukrainian ria 12.0 TIE ne 67.3 (181,652) 
Total 4.2 Bad a 1.6 rays (1,343,584) 
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TABLE 4.94 Percentages expressing various degrees of interest in various non- 
official language television programs should such programs become 
available, by ethnic group 


Degree of Interest 


Programs are 


Available or 

Very Somewhat No Language 
Ethnic Group Int. Int. Unint. Depends Knowledge (N) 
Chinese 230 17.4 7.6 8.8 41.9 (57,636) 
Dutch 10.9 29.3 33.9 5.4 19.0 (76,637) 
German 1001 1537 26.2 Oto 44.2 (303,874) 
Greek 6.0 4.9 1B6 0.0 77.2 (88 642) 
Hungarian 15.4 24.5 9.3 4.1 46.0 (34,866) 
Italian pipe eeesg  ) 4iG 0.9 86.1 (382,499) 
Polish 24.9 WLS 16.0 7.8 3205 (91,066) 
Portuguese 2070 10.0 ETE 1.9 59.1 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 10.5 14.9 24.7 1.4 48.0 (69,353) 
Ukrainian ofa 25-0 1521 2.6 18.6 (181,655) 
Total 1526 14.3 15.4 2.8 53.4 (1,343,592) 


programming, is not available. Here data are presented on the interest expressed in the 
improvement of ethnic radio and television facilities. 

Of those respondents who were not aware of any ethnic radio programming in their 
area (approximately 25 percent of the sample) about one-sixth (4.2 percent of all 
respondents) suggested that they would be very interested in hearing programs were 
they available; about a quarter said they were somewhat interested; close to one-half 
had no interest at all (see Table 4.93). Chinese and Hungarians (who were apparently 
not well-served by radio programs), and Scandinavians and Ukrainians had higher 
proportions of respondents expressing interest than were apparent in other groups. 
The study did not have the resources available to compare responses with actual 
programs available during data collecting. Nevertheless, the results should be valid in 
so far as they reflect the respondents’ awareness of programs and the use made of 
such offerings. 

Television programming was reportedly much less available to respondents than 
was radio, but more interest was expressed in such television programming by those 
for whom no programming was available than was the case for interest in radio. Table 
4.94 presents data obtained when respondents were asked to give an estimate of the 
degree of interest in having television in the ethnic language provided for them. The 
large “inappropriate” category contains primarily those respondents who had no 
knowledge of their ethnic language as well as those who did have access to programs. 
Of those who did not, a little less than one-third (13.6 percent of all respondents) ex- 
pressed strong interest in the provision of non-official language television while a 
similar number (14.3 percent) was somewhat interested. Again, approximately one- 
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third (15.4 percent) was not. Very strong support for television programming was 
shown by Chinese, of whom five respondents expressed interest for every one not 
interested. There were rather similar findings for Ukrainians who returned a ratio of 
approximately 4 to 1 as did Hungarians and Portuguese. By contrast, the Dutch, 
Germans, Scandinavians and Greeks were almost equally divided. 

Respondents were asked to estimate the importance of having more (Table 4.95) 
and better (Table 4.96) radio and television programming in non-official languages in 
Canada. Overall results are very similar in both instances; 29.5 percent thought more 
programming was very important, while 32.1 percent considered that better program- 
ming was equally essential. In the “somewhat important’ category, 25.4 percent 
suggested more programming and 23 percent requested better programming. Six 
percent of all respondents were indifferent to more programs and 28.2 percent consid- 
ered it an “unimportant” problem; at the same time, 5.5 percent were indifferent to 
better programming and 26.4 percent felt it to be “unimportant”. 

On a group-by-group basis, strongest support for more and better non-official lan- 
guage radio and television broadcasting came from Greeks (50.7 percent; 56.2 per- 
cent), Italians (42.4 percent; 46.6 percent), Chinese (39.1 percent; 45.1 percent) and 
Ukrainians (33.5 percent; 29.9 percent). Least support was evident among Scandina- 
vians (9.6 percent; 10.2 percent), Germans (13.9 percent; 18.5 percent) and Dutch 
(14.2 percent; 12.5 percent). These groups also reported the highest percentages of 
uninterested respondents. 

The problem of radio and television programming for ethnic groups in Canada is to 
some extent illustrated in the data. Currently, there is very little quality programming, 
especially in television, and there is a lack of awareness of what could be achieved. 
There may also be a latent interest in ethnic language programs which would come to 


TABLE 4.95 Percentages assigning various degrees of importance to more non- 
official language television programming, by ethnic group 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat No 
Ethnic Group Important Important  Indiff. Unimp. Answer (N) 
Chinese 39.1 OHS. 7.0 13:9 De (57,636) 
Dutch 14.2 Hehe 4.1 Sy) oy (76,637) 
German 13.9 24.7 218 39:65 weelonO (303,877) 
Greek 50.7 19.8 8.8 18.8 12 (88,642) 
Hungarian 25a 27.8 9.6 3356 575 (34,866) 
Italian 42.4 20.2 fee 24.6 4.2 (382,502) 
Polish 24.4 30.8 4.6 2D at 0-6 (91,066) 
Portuguese 20.0 24.8 4.6 PASO (CRY! (5/365) 
Scandinavian 9.6 2075 2a AleAveaied G24 (69,353) 
Ukrainian Sills 36.5 5.6 18.8 4.6 (181,656) 
Total 29.5 25.4 6.0 28.2 8.2 (1,343,599) 
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TABLE 4.96 Percentages assigning various degrees of importance to better non- 
official language television programming, by ethnic group 


Degree of Importance 


Very Somewhat No 

EthnicGroup Important Important  Indiff. Unimp. Answer (N) 
Chinese 45.1 24e5 7.4 123 6.9 (57,636) 
Dutch 1235 18.4 ah: 36.6 17.9 (76,637) 
German 18:5 Pal ja An 40.0 12.0 (303,877) 
Greek 56.2 TAS 8.4 1531 deo (88 642) 
Hungarian 25,0) 26.9 9.1 29.5 550 (34,866) 
Italian 46.6 20.8 4.6 22.0 4.2 (382,502) 
Polish 26.4 30.3 af 3 20.2 11.4 (91,066) 
Portuguese 30.9 20.7 4.6 23.1 ely (57,365) 
Scandinavian tee 18.4 oA 39.0 20.2 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 29.9 32.8 8.1 les ai (181,656) 

) 


Total 32.1 23.0 Je.) 26.4 8.6 (1,343,598 


the surface if production quality was high and the programming more varied and 
interesting. It is very difficult to go beyond this general statement now, however, since it 
is almost impossible to make judgements in the absence of available models. A survey 
and content analysis of current programming and an assessment of its quality and 
appeal would be most useful in elaborating the data collected in this study. 


E. Other Foci of Concern Respondents were asked their opinion about a number 
of other items of possible concern in the context of the question of language retention, 
and their responses are presented without comment in Table 4.97. 


F. Relation Between General Support for Language Retention and Support for 
Specific Cultural Facilities In this report, we have focused on support for the 
general idea of language retention, and the question arises: to what extent this general 
support is related to support for specific public and private facilities to encourage 
language retention. In the interviews, respondents were asked a number of relevant 
questions about the need for such facilities. The topics include: 


1) ethnic schools 

2) teaching and use of the ethnic language in public schools 
3) ethnic language newspapers : 

4) ethnic language radio and television 

5) cultural centers | 

6) ethnic summer camps 

7) ethnic language books, movies, and phonograph records 
8) opportunities to visit the ancestral country 
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TABLE 4.97 Percentages assigning various degrees of importance to possible 
means of language retention 


Degree of Importance 


Means of 
Language Very | Somewhat No 
Retention Important Important Neutral Unimp. Answer (N) 
Visits to 

Country of Origin 32.5 28.4 515 7126 634° = 1 (1040;.090) 
Summer Camps 

for Children Con Zon ays) Bye Sidi «i (dvs43 7098) 
Ethnic Cultural 

Centres 3186 ode Ono 19.0 8.4 (1,343,596) 
Availability of 

Books in Ancestral 

Language 24.8 27.4 6.9 29.2 8.2 (1,343,599) 


The purpose of this section is to examine the relationship between responses to these 
items and support for the general idea of language retention. 

Table 4.98 presents the zero-order correlation coefficients between language sup- 
port and support for each of the specific items, for each of the ten ethnic groups. 
General support is related to each of the specific items, but the relationship in most 
cases is not very strong. This means that general support for language retention is not 
necessarily the main determinant of support for the specific facilities. (A more extensive 
analysis of predictors of support for specific facilities, based on regression analyses, 
was Carried out, but the details are omitted. In most cases, general support for language 
retention is the best predictor among all the variables included in the study.) 

There is considerable variation between groups in the importance of general lan- 
guage support as a predictor of support for specific facilities. With respect to support for 
more ethnic language newspapers, for example, support for language retention is a 
relatively good predictor among Greeks (r = 0.44) and Chinese (r = 0.30), and a 
relatively poor predictor among Poles (r = 0.08) and Hungarians (0.06). The pattern is 
very similar on the question of better ethnic newspapers. 

When attention shifts to cultural centres, however, a very different pattern emerges. 
Support for cultural centres is associated with general language support most often 
among the Portuguese (r = 0.38), Chinese (r = 0.37) and Scandinavians (r = 0.32). 
The correlation for the Greeks (r = 0.22) is not nearly as high as it was on the 
newspaper question, and the correlation for the Poles (r = 0.28) is not nearly as low. 
The correlation for the Hungarians, though, is still negligible (0.01). 

More than anything else, the data in Table 4.98 illustrate that support for language 
retention among Canadian non-official language groups has very different specific 
implications in different ethnic groups. Whether or not the groups may act together on 
specific issues, our data indicate that each group should be considered as a separate 
entity. 
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G. Attitudes Towards Multiculturalism Finally, in this section it was thought that a 
sampling of views on the federal government's “multiculturalism” policy would be of 
value to the reader in his interpretation of the results. When asked if they were aware of 
the policy on multiculturalism, only 22.3 percent of the respondents said “yes”. About 
the same number had some vague knowledge, but more than 50 percent had not heard 
of the policy. Within these statistics it is interesting to note that knowledge of the policy 
was most marked among Hungarians and Greeks, but more than half of all Chinese 
were unaware of it and three-quarters of all Portuguese had no knowledge of it. 

In order to obtain all respondents’ attitudes towards multiculturalism, the interviewers 
read the following statement describing the government policy to each respondent: 


Canada is officially bilingual, but it is not officially bicultural. Instead, Canada has many 
cultural and ethnic groups, and the Federal Government says that it will help all of these groups 
in their efforts to keep their own cultural characteristics and heritages. 


Respondents were then asked their opinion about the goverment policy, and the 
responses are presented in Table 4.99. It is clear that multiculturalism is a generally 
popular policy with 68.5 percent in favour, but at the same time, 17.1 percent disagreed, 
and 7.8 percent expressed strong disagreement. 

There also is a gradual decline in support with generation. Overall, for the first 
generation, nearly 70 percent are in favour while 15 percent are opposed, compared 
with 70 percent and 21 percent for the second generation, 65 percent and 20 percent for 
the third and 58 percent and 30 percent for older families. Bearing in mind the previous 
data which suggested that few people were well aware of the policy, these findings 
should be treated with caution, especially when the group-by-group data are consid- 
ered, since it is not known what effect ignorance of the ramifications of the policy might 
have. It is very interesting to note, however, how these views are patterned in the data 
and these are presented in Table 4.100, according to generation. 


TABLE 4.99 Percentages expressing various attitudes toward the multicultural pol- 
icy, by generation 


Attitude Toward Multicultural Policy 


Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

Generation Strongly Somewhat Uncertain Somewhat Strongly (N) 
First 

Generation 44.0 fas ll 14.0 8.8 6.6 (910,450) 
second 

Generation 40.5 28.9 10.0 9.5 11.0 (279,717) 
Third 

Generation 26:5 38.0 13%) 12'3 7.8 (128,091) 
Older 

Families 26.6 alee hee 12.5 17.0 (25,342) 
Total 41.3 oli2 1S 9.3 7.8 (1,343,592) 
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TABLE 4.100 Percentages expressing-various attitudes toward the multicultural pol- 
icy, by generation and ethnic group 
A. First generation 


Attitude Toward Multicultural Policy 


Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 
Ethnic Group Strongly Somewhat Uncertain Somewhat Strongly (N) 
Chinese 99.9 Ns 10s O20 47 (51,097) 
Dutch Zdv0 27.1 eS) hays 1017 (53,841) 
German 38.7 29.9 Wala) 8.6 11.9 (190,749) 
Greek 90.8 2010 16.0 sh 2.0 (84,877) 
Hungarian 44.7 27.9 8.4 1232 oo (28,930) 
Italian 47.3 21.0 1626 9.9 4.2 (312,414) 
Polish 44.5 PAS, 14.1 6.4 1 (44,115) 
Portuguese 35.0 lec 19.8 4.0 ely. (57,053) 
Scandinavian 20.5 32.3 12.8 tno iga2 (23,996) 
Ukrainian 54.6 20.0 1925 1.0 5.5 (63,378) 
Total 44.0 20,1 14.0 G.6) 0 e076 (910,450) 


It can be observed that once again there is strong evidence of substantial between- 
group differences, with Greeks, Ukrainians and Chinese being overwhelmingly in 
favour of the policy, the Dutch generally well distributed across the categories but 
tending, with the Scandinavians, to reflect a much higher degree of disagreement, and 
the other groups in general support of the policy. Furthermore, a similar pattern was 
observed for the second and third generations. 

It appears that to those groups whose desire for linguistic and cultural retention is 
strong, the policy as stated in the questionnaire has a substantial degree of appeal. It is 
not so much rejected by the other groups as subjected to greater concern and in some 
cases there is, in fact, a significant proportion who would oppose it. In terms of the 
study, it can be argued that knowledge of the program is not widespread but that once 
the basic principle is stated, the well-established pattern of group responses appear as 
do the very important effects of generational difference. 


SECTION 5—FURTHER ANALYSES OF LANGUAGE KNOWLEDGE, USE 
AND SUPPORT 


The purpose of this section is to further explore relations among main variables in the 
study, using somewhat more powerful analytic techniques. While the main objectives of 
this report have been accomplished in the preceding sections, it is worth making a start 
in the direction of amore intensive analysis of basic relationships found in the data. We 
make no pretense of exhaustiveness here: space and time limintations are too severe. 
Hopefully, other researchers will join in the analysis of the data once they become more 
generally available. 

The section is divided into two parts. The first presents a model indicating usual paths 
among the major variables as they appear across groups. The three dependent 
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TABLE 4.100 B. Second generation 


Attitude Toward Multicultural Policy 


Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 


Ethnic Group Strongly Somewhat Uncertain Somewhat Strongly (N) 
Chinese — — —— — — (4,956) 
Dutch 24.2 39.9 heme 2! 14.9 (11,638) 
German 40.4 ape Nf Oe2 MES 15.9 (53,626) 
Greek — — — — — (3,076) 
Hungarian 123.5 59.8 3:1 Ties The! (5,235) 
Italian 44.0 28.6 ey, 5.9 8.8 (52,638) 
Polish oleh 2 36.4 GF7. 9.8 5.3 (37,261) 
Portuguese — — — — — — 

Scandinavian 25.9 28.3 10.3 20.8 14.7 (30,866) 
Ukrainian 45.2 28.2 9.4 6.4 1087, (80,423) 
Total 40.5 28.9 10.0 9.5 yar (279,717) 


TABLE 4.100 C. Third generation 


Chinese — — — — — (1,197) 
Dutch 29.4 1312 21.8 17.0 18.7 (6,003) 
German 14.9 46.9 10.6 19.0 8.6 (44,471) 
Greek — — oe — — (689) 
Hungarian — — a a ~- (620) 
Italian — — — a — (17,048) 
Polish 1726 39.1 uP 4.9 11 (9,039) 
Portuguese — — — — — — 

Scandinavian 32.3 42.0 6.6 13:5 Heb (12,901) 
Ukrainian 3.5 26.8 oe! 10.7 7.8 (36,126) 
Total 26.5 38.0 ey hes 9.8 (128,091) 


variables are language knowledge, use and support. The second part indicates how 
this model must be modified as one focuses on specific ethnic groups. 


A. Analysis of Determinants of Language Knowledge, Use, and Support in Ten 
Ethnic Groups Combined _ The discussion begins with an overview of causal rela- 
tions existing among the major variables included in this study. The analytic approach 
adopted is conventional path analysis and linear regression. This approach has the 
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TABLE 4.101 Correlation matrix for all respondents 


SS 
Neigh- —_ Ethnic 
Gener- Language Educa- bour- Identi- Language Language 


ation Knowledge _ tion Income hood fication Use Support 
a RES EE ee re NEI ET Se See an 


Generation 
(first 
generation=+) 1.00 0.68 -0.25 -—0.02 0.07 0.41 0.43 0.16 


Language 
Knowledge 
(Fluent= +) 1T.00%\—0:24 —0.02°" 0.06" 0:41" 0:36 Oia 


Education 
(high=+) 1.00 0.07 —0.20 —0.21 -—0.23 -—0.09 


Income 
(high=+) 1.00 —0.04 -0.03 -—0.01 —0.02 


Neighbour- 

hood 

Ethnic 

Composition 

(ethnic=+) 100i 05 GeO e 0.11 


Ethnic 
Identification 
(ethnic= +) eO0nest0740 0.28 


Language Use 
(daily=+) 1.00 0.23 


Language 
Support 


(very) 
desirable= +) 1.00 


advantage of convenience where the purpose is to assess very quickly the major 
effects reflected in the data. The limitations of this approach are many, however, and it 
is absolutely essential that the reader not regard the results as in any sense the “final 
word’ on the implications of the data. 

For one thing—to anticipate some of the later discussion—the “effects” of particular 
variables vary widely between groups. There is not sufficient space here to discuss all 
of these group differences in detail, even though such discussion would be important to 
putting the overall results in their proper context. In fact, it is not even possible to single 
out each important group difference for special mention. The hope is that presentation 
of the results themselves, together with some main lines of analysis, will generate 
“informed speculation” fruitful for future analysis of the data by Canadian researchers. 
The analysis for all groups combined will be based on the correlation matrix for major 
variables given in Table 4.101. 

Knowledge of the non-official language is the first dependent variable to consider. 
Such language knowledge is most often acquired very early in life, usually before the 
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age of five. This is true even for respondents who grew up in Canada. Therefore, it is 
temporally prior to all other variables in the matrix, except for generational status. The 
zero-order correlation between generational status and language knowledge is very 
strong, +0.68, implying that generational status accounts for nearly half (46 percent) of 
the sample variance in language knowledge. Reasons for this effect, and other possible 
influences on language learning, have been discussed throughout this report. 

Frequency of use of the ethnic language is moderately strongly associated with 
generation (0.43) and with language knowledge (0.36). The question arising here is the 
extent to which language use is determined simply by language knowledge, as op- 
posed to other facilitating and motivating conditions implied by generational status. 

The path coefficient representing the independent effect of language knowledge on 
language use is only 0.13, indicating that language knowledge per se actually is not as 
critical a factor in language use as one might expect. Of course, it is obvious that a 
person who knows nothing of his ancenstral language cannot use that language. But 
remember that in our sample, most respondents claimed at least some knowledge of 
the language. Only 13 percent reported a total lack of any such knowledge. The path 
coefficient of 0.13 reflects the effect of existing variation in language knowledge on 
language use. The path coefficient for the effect of generational status on language use 
is much greater: 0.34. This indicates that language loss from generation to generation 
has not been the major reason for declining frequency of language use from generation 
to generation. Rather, declining opportunity and motivation to use the language have 
been more important. Complete language fluency is not required for language use; but 
when social conditions facilitating and encouraging such use disappear, the language 
falls into disuse just as surely as if it were not known at all. This is hardly astonishing as a 
sociological generalization, but its applicability to the non-official language groups in 
Canada may not be widely appreciated. 

The importance of ethnic group cohesion in language use may be examined by 
considering the impact of ethnic identification. Ethnic identification is moderately 
strongly related to language use, r = 0.40. Its actual impact on language use can be 
seen by considering its relation to language knowledge and generational status. The 
appropriate path model is as follows: 


Ethnic 
Identification 
Generation Language .26 
Knowledge 
Language 
Use 


The path coefficient for the direct effect of ethnic identification on language use is 0.26. 
Note that the direct effect of language knowledge is further reduced from 0.13 to 0.06, 
indicating that knowledge of the language affects language use primarily because of its 
effect on ethnic identification, rather than simply because greater language knowledge 
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facilitates its use. That is, persons having a superior knowledge of their ethnic language 
tend as a result to feel more strongly that they belong to the ethnic group; this in itself 
encourages language use more than the fact of language itself.” 

This finding reinforces our previous interpretation that lack of the ability to use the 
ethnic language is currently less important in explaining lack of language use than are 
various social and motivational factors. The path analysis also shows that the effect of 
generation on language use is partly interpretable as resulting from the effect of 
generation on ethnic identification. However, the direct effect of generation on lan- 
guage remains relatively strong, 0.28. 

Support for language retention is correlated with all the variables considered so far, 
but its predictability is very limited. The path analysis is as follows: 


.02 
24 .04 
: 68 —_C Language 24 Ethnic 21 
Generation a =EMNNIC piidecea 
Knowledge Identification See 
14 
.26 
Language 


Use 


Ethnic group identification has the strongest independent effect on language support; it 
explains nearly all of the effect of generation support. To some extent, it is justifiable to 
see support for language retention as an expression of group solidarity. Those who use 
the ethnic language, for whatever reasons, are also more inclined to support language 
retention, other things being equal. However, it is important not to over-emphasize 
these findings. 


*The data have been interpreted as reflecting the effect of ethnic identification on language use, 
rather than an effect of language use on ethnic identification. We feel that our interpretation here 
is the most plausible one, but is is also based on an additional, somewhat technical, consider- 
ation. The control for ethnic identification reduces the direct effect of language knowledge on use 
from 0.13 to 0.06, and this can happen only if identification precedes language use in time. An 
alternative path model, based on ethnic identification as the dependent variable, would also show 
that language-use cannot be interpreted as a variable intervening between language knowledge 
and ethnic identification. (The details of this path analysis are omitted.) 
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TABLE 4.102 Correlation coefficients for the effect of generation on language 
knowledge, by ethnic group 


Ethnic Group R ( = beta) R Square 
Chinese 0.43 0.18 
Dutch 0.70 0.48 
German 0.78 0.61 
Greek 0.36 Ondo 
Hungarian 0.62 0.39 
Italian 0.63 0.40 
Polish 0.61 0537 
Portuguese 0.21 0.04 
Scandinavian 0.59 0:39 
Ukrainian 0.59 0.35 


The striking fact is that all of the variables in the model explain only 10 percent of the 
variance in language support. Recency of immigration, language knowledge, ethnic 
identification and language use together are not the primary determinants of support for 
language retention. This echoes the basic finding of the tabular analysis: support for 
language retention is extremely widespread even in the most ostensibly “assimilated” 
sectors of the ethnic community. 

Note that education, income, and neighbourhood composition have been omitted 
from the discussion thus far. This is because of their low overall correlations with the 
main dependent variables of the study. Again, it should be noted that this is an overall 
result, and does not hold up in every specific group. 


B. Group-by-Group Analysis of Determinants of Language Knowledge, Use 
and Support _!n this section, the analysis is repeated for each ethnic group sepa- 
rately. The method used is multiple linear regression. This method has as its purpose 
the derivation of a series of “beta” coefficients which indicate the independent contribu- 
tion of each independent variable to the prediction of a specified dependent variable. 
The method enables the amount of variance contributed to the prediction of the 
dependent variable to be estimated for each predictor variable in turn, and for their 
relative weights to be assessed. The method is similar to path analysis except that it 
ignores the indirect effects of some independent variables which may be mediated by 
other independent variables. 

This method is insensitive to the time order of the independent variables, so that it is 
possible for the effects of a variable such as language knowledge to be embedded in 
the variance contributed by ethnic identification. This means that when the two vari- 
ables appear in the regression equation, the task of determining their relative impor- 
tance as causes of the dependent variable becomes quite difficult. By comparison with 
path analysis, regression analysis gives only the coefficients for paths leading directly 
to the dependent variable. It ignores indirect paths. The strength of the procedure, on 
the other hand, lies in its ability to progressively weight the variables to form a pattern by 
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TABLE 4.103 Regression on frequency of use of the non-official language, by ethnic 
group 


Ethnic 
Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 

Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 


Ukrainian 


which the criterion variable might be predicted with the maximum degree of certainty 
from the variables included in the equation. Furthermore, the beta weights calculated 
give a clue to the degree of independence of contribution of each of the included 
variables to the prediction of the criterion or dependent variable. 

When the dependent variable is language knowledge, our only independent variable 
is generational status. Thus, the only relevant regression coefficients are the simple 
correlation coefficients for generation and language knowledge, and these are reported 
in Table 4.102. These range from a high of 0.78 for the Germans to a low of 0.21 for the 
Portuguese. The relatively low figures for the Portuguese (0.21), Greeks (0.36) and 
Chinese (0.43) reflect, in part, the lack of variance in generational status in these 
groups. Almost all the respondents are first generation immigrants. 

Regressions for language use are reported in Table 4.103. The principle determinant 
of language use among the groups taken separately varies according to the group 
involved. Reported language knowledge emerges as a more important variable for 
Dutch, Germans, Greeks, Hungarians, Portuguese and Scandinavians, and is rela- 
tively less important among the Chinese, Italians, Poles and Ukrainians. 
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TABLE 4.104 Regression of support for retention of the non-official language, by 
ethnic group 


Support for 
Language Retention 
SS & 
Sa 
Ethnic eee = HY 
Group = | io 
Chinese 
1S o.03 
Dutch 
dav ee AUT? 
German 
ei 14 
Greek 
34 12 
Hungarian 
oth 108 
Italian 
30 209 
Polish 
Sh: 11 
Portuguese 
30m 2209 
Scandinavian 
Be 10 
Ukrainian 
36 13 


Generation was the strongest predictor of language use among Italians (beta = .44) 
and Chinese (beta = .32), while self-identification was the key factor for predictor of 
language use among Polish respondents (beta = .26). 

The ethnic composition of the neighbourhood was also a contributor of independent 
variance to the prediction equation, except among Germans, Poles, Portuguese and 
Scandinavians. The highest beta weight recorded for neighbourhood was among 
Ukrainians (beta = .22), where it would appear that language use lessened as the 
neighbourhood became more integrated. This is perhaps the best example in our data 
of this effect. Clearly, the data do not indicate a very strong neighbourhood factor in 
most cases, as our earlier tables suggested that the language was used far more often 
among close family and friends. To the extent that the friends live in the neighbourhood, 
then, this variable may take on greater importance. 

The present data, however, do not negate the neighbourhood’s importance since it is 
likely to be covariant with self-identification. In other words, there is only moderate 
evidence that the neighbourhood is an independent contributor of variance, but it might 
be expected that it may affect language use because of its effect on self-identification. 
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Income was somewhat important as an independent predictor of language use among 
Poles (—.13), and in the opposite direction among Hungarians (.10). Multiple correla- 
tions ranged from .64 (Scandinavians) to .25 (Portuguese). All the multiple correlation 
coefficients are significant beyond the .01 level. 

Multiple regression analysis of determinants of support for language retention when 
computed in a predetermined order as indicated in Table 4.104, did not produce the 
generally high correlation coefficients found for the other dependent variables. In fact, 
the range of the multiple r is from .37 among German respondents to .18 among 
Chinese. It would appear that support for language retention is affected by many 
conditions other than position within the ethnic group. Among the variables included, 
the major determinants of support vary from group to group. 

Consider first the variables found to be most important in the overall analysis. Ethnic 
self-identification is more important as a predictor of language support for the Germans 
(0.31), Ukrainians (0.23), Italians (0.19) and Scandinavians (0.18) than it is for Hun- 
garians (0.13), Greeks (0.12), Dutch (0.11), Poles (0.02), Chinese (0.01) and Por- 
tuguese (—0.04). These differences, of course, are due in part to group differences in 
the distributions of ethnic identification. Frequency of use contributed an important 
independent weight to the prediction equation for Poles (0.25), Ukrainians (0.25), 
Portuguese (0.23), Greeks (0.22) and Germans (0.21), and made a negligible contribu- 
tion in the case of the other groups. These two variables were most important overall, 
but both are relatively unimportant for the Chinese, Dutch and Hungarians. 

Other variables emerge as important in particular groups. For example, among 
Hungarians, language knowledge had an independent effect of 0.18, and education 
contributed 0.19. Income had a negative weight of —0.11. After these aspects had been 
taken into account, generational status had a residual negative effect on language 
support of —0.25. The general pattern for the Dutch is quite similar: a positive residual 
effect of language knowledge (0.15), and of education (0.14), and again a negative 
effect of income (—0.20) and of generation (—0.13). 

Among the Chinese, residence in a Chinese neighbourhood is again the primary 
predictor (0.12). This may be an important finding in view of the claims of many Chinese 
that the preservation of Chinatowns is important to ethnic survival. Neighbourhood of 
residence is also an important predictor for the Greeks (0.25) and the Portuguese 
(0.14). 

Scandinavian support for non-official language retention seems to be much influ- 
enced by the degree of language knowledge (0.22) possessed by respondents and by 
their years of education (0.21). Like the Hungarians and the Dutch, the Scandinavian 
determinants of support are varied. Note that a positive effect of education (presumably 
for reasons other than its effect on ethnic identification) can be seen for the Portuguese, 
Hungarians, Poles and Dutch. 

In summary, it would seem likely that support for language retention has multiple 
determinants which vary in weight from ethnic group to ethnic group, illustrating further 
the need for interpretation of the results on a group rather than total sample basis. 
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Chapter V The Findings Reviewed and 
Discussed 


The Non-Official Languages Survey was conducted to examine the main patterns of 
non-official languages knowledge and use in Canada, and to ascertain whether there is 
a real desire to support the retention of such languages as a viable source of cultural 
identity and preservation, among members of groups whose ancestral language is 
other than English or French. The survey has accomplished this objective, and at the 
same time has created a very rich and unique data bank on Canadian ethnic groups. 
The very long and detailed interview schedule has produced a wide variety of additional 
information of broad value to the present study and for future research. 

In this first report it has been possible only to touch on the most salient issues around 
which the study was planned. We have included as many tables and analyses sum- 
maries as possible to better illustrate the breadth, depth and complexity of the informa- 
tion. We were concerned mainly with providing government officials with information on 
which to base policy decisions and to offer support in the field of multiculturalism. We 
have available all marginal data and all coded data on tape, and these are accessible 
to provide additional information on request. 

The report is, aS was intended to be, primarily descriptive. We have made few 
incursions into discussion of theories about ethnic groups and ethnic relations, and we 
have tended to avoid drawing conclusions for the reader or for ourselves. It turned out 
that merely to present an adequate and coherent description of information on ten very 
dissimilar groups was an enormous task. It is not yet possible to place in order all these 
facts within any clear theoretical framework, but hopefully, the study will help to convey 
the complexity of the required theory. 

There are certain points at which the data required for description and for analysis do 
overlap. At these points we have offered tentative interpretations. But we do notsee this 
report as either complete or conclusive. If the study is recognized for what we claim it to 
be—the first comprehensive survey ever undertaken in Canada in the field of language 
and cultural retention, providing a valid and reliable data bank — we shall be well 
satisfied with our work. At this point, however, we feel we are justified in offering our 
views on the keys issues as the data speak of them, and to attempt an interpretation of 
some of the results in terms of possible directions for multicultural development in 
Canada. These are the purposes of this concluding chapter. 

Throughout this summary, and indeed throughout the entire report, we speak of 
“Germans,” “Ukrainians” or “Italians” in Canada, simply to avoid cumbersome lan- 
guage. It would be tedious to refer repeatedly to “German-Canadians” or “Canadians 
of German origin,” even though our data indicate many who responded prefer to 
describe themselves this way. Moreover, it should be emphasized that our sample 
represents only the ten largest non-official language groups, and within those groups, 
only persons residing in one of the five selected metropolitan areas. Therefore, when 
we speak of “Germans” or “Italians”, our remarks are intended to apply only to this 
urban segment of the designated group. The reader should bear in mind that the other 
segments of each group, urban and rural, may differ markedly from the metropolitan 
segment. 

Overall, we found that substantial group-by-group differences exist on nearly all 
variables included in the study. Moreover, the group differences did not always follow 
the same pattern. Quite clearly, it is erroneous to speak of Canada’s residents of other 
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than French or English ancestry as though they are a homogeneous “group.” They 
certainly have in common the fact that their origins are different from those of the 
French or English, butit does not follow that they all standin the same relationship to the 
French and the English. Some have become assimilated and seem to have lost 
altogether the heritage of their ancestry. Others are vigorously aware of their origin. But 
total group data is often without meaning until it is broken down on a group-by-group 
basis. The total group data cannot be taken to reflect accurately each specific group’s 
points of view, level of knowledge, use of support for the language. 

We therefore believe that policy and research would be ill-founded if based on 
pre-suppositions, for example that the non-official language groups constitute a 
homogeneous entity. It is clear that for many groups the survival of their ethnic heritage 
— especially their language survival — is a key concern which has both social and 
emotional impact. This has been well illustrated in the data that we have presented and 
described, and it leads us to suggest that both the principle and practice of multicul- 
turalism are most valid and desirable when they are applied in the recognition of 
specific ethnic group aspirations. 

These aspirations are often powerful. They illustrate the degree to which some 
groups in various ways view themselves as representatives of Canadians whose 
Origins are other than English or French. But it is clear in our data that some parts of 
Canada’s cultural mosaic seek to glow more brightly than do others. 


NON-OFFICIAL LANGUAGE KNOWLEDGE The extent of current knowledge of the 
non-official languages is basic to an assessment of group support of language retention 
in relation to multiculturalism. We were unable to administer any actual tests of lan- 
guage knowledge. Our findings are based entirely on personal reports and are, con- 
sequently, liable to some error. Nevertheless, self-reported fluency is itself a valid 
variable and our results very clearly indicate that there currently exists quite extensive 
knowledge of non-official languages in Canada. This is an immense cultural resource 
which is almost lost in a single generation. Indeed, in a number of groups, even among 
immigrants, fluency may be lost quite quickly. Only seven inten immigrants reported full 
fluency. Some of this may be attributable to a ‘‘never was” condition since reading and 
writing skills were included in our fluency criteria. In any case, fluency was reported by 
only one in ten of the second generation, and had disappeared entirely in third and 
subsequent generations. 

There are some group differences in generation-specific rates of language retention, 
but these are actually rather minor differences. As matters now stand, the generational 
transition is a powerful force in language loss, even among those groups possessing 
higher retention rates. We have provided clear evidence that by the third generation 
the question is not one of retention but of reacquisition and primary acquisition. Thatis 
to say, despite the vast reservoir of language knowledge held in Canada by first 
generation settlers — without direct and possibly substantial assistance — the non- 
official language skills will evaporate quickly in their children, and their grandchildren 
will know little if anything of their linguistic heritage. It is obvious from the data obtained 
on this variable, that under current conditions, language knowledge will not be transmit- 
ted from parent to child in a fully fluent permanent form. It will. inevitably be lost to almost 
all in the natural order of generational succession. 

Language knowledge is greater in the two larger of the five cities. One reason for this 
is the tendency of newimmigrants to gather and settle in the bigger metropolitan areas. 
But the data also indicate that this is not the only reason. Another possible reason may 
be related to the facilities available for language exercise such as newspapers, movies 
and radio programs. Higher concentrations in ethnic areas such as is the case with 
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Greeks, Chinese and Italians also likely contribute to the quite substantial differentials 
found between the larger and smaller cities. Again, this variable is highly related to 
specific groups so that where large samples of Greeks, Chinese, Italians and—in some 
cases — Ukrainians are present, overall language knowledge is greater. Toronto and 
Montreal do possess high concentrations of these groups and they also reflect a higher 
fluency rate. By contrast, the Scandinavians and the Dutch consistently tended to 
depress the overall city statistic on language fluency wherever they were concentrated. 

Language loss in the prairie cities has been very high, and itis important to recognize 
the surprisingly low rates of reported fluency in Winnipeg and Edmonton, both of which 
recorded approximately half the Toronto rate. No doubt the factors noted above 
account for a large part of the difference. But whatever the reasons, if a serious attempt 
at language retention is to be mounted in Edmonton or Winnipeg, the low current rate of 
fluency becomes most significant. In all likelihood, the problem will be one of teaching 
rather than retaining the language. 

It was expected, because of findings of previous studies which have been discussed 
in Chapter Il, that education and income differences might be significantly, and nega- 
tively, related to current level of knowledge of language. However, overall there seems 
to be only a slight relationship between income and language retention in any of the 
generational classifications, suggesting that economic success is important neither as 
a Cause nor a consequence of language retention. Itis possible, of course, that positive 
and negative relationships between income and language retention do exist, but cancel 
each other in the overall statistics. For example, it may be that those achieving 
economic success are less inclined to have retained the language, but among those 
who are so inclined, their higher income may be a positive factor in reacquisition or 
primary acquisition, since currently almost all costs of such language activities are 
borne by the individual. 

The picture is somewhat different when education is considered. Fluency is less 
among better educated respondents, largely because the better educated respondents 
tend to be second and third generation, and second and third generation respondents 
have less knowledge of the language. But even within generational groups, there is 
some tendency for respondents having more formal education not to know their 
ancestral language. To some limited extent, education has a negative effect on lan- 
guage knowledge. 

Since educational levels are rising, it is important to ask why a negative relationship 
between education and reported language knowledge should exist. The answer is 
evidently unrelated to the greater economic success of well-educated persons, since 
income is not related to language knowledge. One possibility is that those who know the 
ethnic language often decide not to pursue a lengthy education because they have job 
opportunities which are not tied to education. A second probability is that education in 
Canadian schools tends to militate against language acquisition. 

The time and energy required to progress to a university degree may divert attention 
from the family and the ethnic community, and may undermine possible efforts to retain 
language fluency. The educational institutions themselves may tend to downgrade and 
Suppress an interest in ethnic attachments. Lack of opportunity to study and use the 
language during the high school and university years, when the child is further removed 
from parental contact, may reduce interest in the ethnic language and the motivation to 
retain it. Finally, the possibility should be mentioned that persons with different educa- 
tional experiences may use different criteria to assess their own language knowledge. 
The more well-educated may apply a more rigorous standard and give themselves a 
lower rating as a result. 
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The evidence of a negative relationship between education and language retention 
needs to be considered when policy or research questions are asked, since it implies 
that those possessing greater communication skills or, perhaps, social and political 
awareness, are likely to be less conversant with the language of origin than the less 
formally educated persons in the same ethnic groups. In some groups, this may lead to 
a greater degree of negativism towards language retention from those potentially best 
able to express their point of view. On the other hand, it should be noted that expressed 
support for language retention tended to decline as years of education increased in 
some groups, while a reverse relationship exists in others. Moreover, in the second and 
third generations, which may be more important in the long-term perspective, educa- 
tion is sometimes positively associated with support for language retention. 


NON-OFFICIAL LANGUAGE USE Of those who know their ancestral language to 
some degree, more than half use the language at least once every day, and less than 
one in ten rarely or never use the language. This clearly substantiates the view that the 
languages in question are in active and viable usage in Canadian cities. Language use 
falls off in the second and third generations even more rapidly than does language 
knowledge, indicating the relevance of opportunity and motivation in non-official lan- 
guage use. 

Non-official languages are used every day or oftener by more than three-quarters of 
Montreal respondents and by nearly as many of Toronto’s sample. By contrast, less 
than half the respondents in the other cities regularly make use of their ancestral 
language. That the question is more complex than the effect of the size of the city is 
obvious, and such variables as generational status, group characteristics, opportunity 
for use of the language, family religious and attitudinal patterns, and access to media 
are, again, involved. 

The city-by-city differences reported in the study suggest the importance of oppor- 
tunities for language use and for active language instruction, if the language is to 
survive the natural erosion which accompanies the generational transition. 

This study has devoted serious attention to the social context of non-official language 
use, because such contexts help define the domains of ethnic salience, as well as the 
part played by the languages in Canadian life. Almost all of the fluent respondents use 
the ancestral language in whole or in part in communication with their families, while 
almost exactly three-quarters used it among close friends. 

Nearly half of the respondents made exclusive use of the ethnic tongue with at least 
one member of the family, while more than a third did so with close friends from the 
same ethnic origin. 

Language use falls off rapidly as one moves away from the informal and relatively 
intimate context of family and friends. The significant exception for some ethnic groups 
is the use of the language in the context of their religion. Overall, more than half spoke 
with clergy in the ancestral tongue, and the ethnic language is used exclusively with 
clergy by four out of every ten fluent respondents. This proportion is very similar to the 
exclusive use figures for family members and it illustrates the importance of religion in 
language use and retention. Use in other contexts is less frequent but it is important that 
approximately one-quarter of the fluent respondents made some use of the language 
among classmates, or in their dealing with tradesmen or professionals. Of course, we 
must point out that use of the non-official language outside the family is dependent 
upon the availability of people with whom it may be used, and could be expected to 
increase should there be greater opportunity and support, both financial and moral, for 
such use. Among respondents possessing only some knowledge of the language, it 
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has been seen that a substantially similar pattern occurred but with considerably lower 
frequencies. 

There is good reason to suppose that reduced opportunities to use the language 
would seriously affect its rate of retention. Where there are strong ethnic communities 
with a high number of first generation residents — and in which there are professions, 
trades, and religious personnel able to use the non-official language — it can be 
expected that frequency of retention rates will be high and that essential viability of the 
language will be maintained. If language use is confined primarily to home use, as our 
data tend to indicate, its longevity will be dependent upon its usefulness for familial 
communication. When all members of the family become fluent in the official language, 
the narrow context of use fades and fluency vanishes. Where, however, there are other 
real outlets —for example in the day-to-day communication with the providers of goods 
and services — the potential for language use is substantially improved. 

We have previously suggested that total group results are an inadequate guide to the 
understanding of Canada’s multicultural patterns and that for a true picture it is neces- 
sary to turn to each set of group respondents. This is particularly the case in the matter 
of language use. We have seen that variation between the groups is most marked. As 
one example, we noted that more than six of ten Greeks use only Greek with family 
members compared with two of ten Dutch respondents making similar exclusive use. 
However, there can be no real justification in treating Greek and Dutch responses in the 
aggregate as representing patterns of non-official language use in the two groups 
combined. 

This point should not be taken to mean that patterns in each group are sharply distinct 
from all others. Indeed, Greeks, Poles, Portuguese and Chinese reported very similar 
use patterns at one end of a continuum while Scandinavians, Dutch and Germans 
grouped at the other. Often the data reflect similarities among groups. This is especially 
so between Greeks and Italians who are sometimes joined in their viewpoints by the 
Portuguese, the Chinese and Ukrainians, occasionally by the Poles, rarely by the 
Hungarians and Germans, and almost never by the Dutch and Scandinavians. But all 
do share a common trait: knowledge and frequency of use of the language decline 
together, and generational differences are closely linked to this decline. Therefore, we 
believe that for all groups — whatever their aspirations concerning language retention 
—unless direct intervention aimed at language preservation is undertaken as early as 
the second generation, a lack of opportunity and justification for continued use of the 
ancestral tongue will rapidly reduce, and eventually extinguish, non-official language 
knowledge in the descendents of Canada’s residents of non-English or non-French 
origin. 

This is not to say that there do not exist in Canada mechanisms and agencies which 
can contribute to the retention of language. Indeed, there are many but they tend to 
exist for primary purposes other than the perpetuation of language skills. This is an 
interesting irony, since their continued vitality and viability is dependent upon such a 
perpetuation. Our data clearly indicate that some of these agencies would undergo 
substantial difficulties if immigration should be markedly curtailed. We make this 
assessment on the basis of our analysis of the readership of the ethnic press and the 
use of radio and television programming by ethnic groups. 

There is no doubt that success for the organizers and producers of the non-official 
language media is currently very much determined by levels of language knowledge 
which, as we have seen, is highly related to generation. Thus, there is a potential 
interaction present between language retention and the non-official language media. 
On the one hand, the media is dependent on retention and, on the other, it can serve as 
an agent in retention. Fluent respondents do use the ethnic press a great deal yet 
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almost three-quarters of these respondents, over all groups, read non-official language 
newspapers. This readership was quite evenly spread through all groups. 

The Portuguese, who are largely a recently arrived group, indicated the least propor- 
tion of regular users. This may be a matter of literacy rates, but it may also be 
attributable to the lack of a variety of well-established Portuguese language newspa- 
pers. In any case, there is clear evidence that the press is substantially used by a very 
large proportion of fluent first generation respondents from all groups and as such, 
represents a powerful agent for potential exploitation in language retention programs 
should these be desired. 

The use of the language by audiences of ethnic television and radio programs was 
more difficult to measure, because of the scattered availability of such programs. 
However, those who knew of available programs and who reported there was fluency— 
or at least some knowledge of the ethnic language — were asked to report the 
frequency with which they watched or listened. In spite of the scarcity of ethnic 
television programming, a large group of fluent respondents report regular viewing of 
known programs but nearly one-quarter watch sometimes. Almost identical results 
were obtained amongst respondents reporting some knowledge of the language. 
Ukrainians appeared to be very regular viewers of programs in their language; Italians 
and Greeks also indicated regular patterns of viewing. The difficulty of the measure- 
ment became clear when the statistics for Dutch and Scandinavians were examined. 
Programming availability was very limited for these respondents and this is clearly an 
important determinant of viewing frequency. It will always be a very difficult task to 
accurately interpret patterns of viewing until more programs become available. 

Television programming was reportedly much less accessible to respondents than 
was radio. No more than six respondents in every ten knew of ancestral language 
television programs broadcast in their area. 

The situation with respect to attitudes toward the media is not clear. Of respondents 
who were not aware of any available television programs, a little less than one-third 
expressed strong interest in the provision of non-official language television while a 
similar number was somewhat interested. But approximately one-third was not. Very 
strong support for television programming was shown by Chinese of whom five re- 
spondents expressed interest for every one not interested. There were somewhat 
similar findings for Ukrainians who returned a ratio of approximately four to one, as did 
Hungarians and Portuguese. By contrast, the Dutch, Germans, Scandinavians and 
Greeks were almost equally divided. 

It is one thing to express a general desire for programming to be made available but 
another to actually watch it were it to be provided. Therefore, these data should be 
interpreted cautiously. It can be said, however, that a substantial number of respon- 
dents do read the ethnic press and have, thereby, given evidence of their interest in 
using the non-official language. These same people would likely be prepared to watch 
programs in the ancestral language made for television. Thereafter, it becomes a 
question of relative production quality and interest levels. It is a truism that people will 
watch only what they like on television, and therefore, if an attempt is to be made to 
develop non-official language programming, that programming will have to be at least 
as compelling as its competition if it is to be successful.* 


“It should be pointed out that questions dealing with radio and television in our study were 
formulated in terms of existing technical facilities. Enquiry was not made into the use, actual and 
potential, of short-wave radio transmission or about the changes that satellites might introduce 
in international television reception. 
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Particularly the Greeks, Italians and Portuguese were aware of radio programs in their 
local areas. The programs themselves were well supported with almost a quarter of all 
respondents listening to them regularly. More than a third of our sample among the well 
served groups made extensive use of radio programs and the medium is doubtlessly an 
important source of language exercise among the first generation respondents. 

Apparently, the Chinese and Hungarians are not well served with programs broad- 
cast in their respective languages. For the Chinese this may be a fairly complex 
problem, since there will probably be a variety of languages involved. Nevertheless, 
both groups reported marked interest in having such programs broadcast. 

The radio program appears to be the most flexible current means of providing real-life 
exercise in language retention. Its high degree of general use apparent in our findings 
indicates that it could play a very important role in efforts designed to maintain non- 
Official language fluency and general use in Canada. 

If linguistic diversity is to become a permanent and integrated feature of Canadian 
society, it may indeed by necessary to encourage the electronic media to provide high 
quality productions in the various languages. The media have, clearly, a potential 
following of sufficient number to make them commercially viable if they are qualitatively 
competitive. We feel it would be a definite loss to ignore the contribution they might 
make to the frequency of language use among those who are currently able to do so, 
and for those who may wish to retain or regain that ability. 

The crux of the study and of the policy of multiculturalism turns on the desire of 
Canada’s non-English or non-French residents to retain their ancestral heritage. In the 
particular instance of this research, the key variable was expressed support for lan- 
guage retention. We now turn to an examination of our findings on this issue. 


SUPPORT FOR NON-OFFICIAL LANGUAGE RETENTION Support for retention of 
the non-official language is very widespread among Canada’s metropolitan ethnic 
groups. However one defines support, whether in terms of absolute numbers, propor- 
tions or intensity, the data very clearly show it to be substantial. In the sampled cities 
and groups alone, nearly a million persons — almost one twentieth of Canada’s entire 
population — support the concept of non-official language retention. Moreover, an 
estimated 400,000 members of ten ethnic groups in five major cities across the country 
strongly support the concept of language retention. 

Over 150,000 Italians, 66,500 Germans and 54,000 Ukrainians — the three largest 
ethnic groups sampled — strongly supported language retention, while substantially 
more in each of these groups were generally in favour of such a position. An estimated 
118,000 persons from the ten groups in the five cities were unfavourably disposed 
towards language retention. The remaining 27,000 were indifferent. Overall, 70 percent 
of the respondents support language retention, and in each group, there is majority 
agreement that language retention is desirable. Overall, less than one in ten of all 
respondents were reported to find the concept of support for language retention either 
somewhat undesirable or very undesirable. 

Were this a soft voice, or a “motherhood” vote, we might have expected a greater 
degree of general indifference to have appeared, but there is a most marked consis- 
tency in the data that indicates a high degree of reliability in the responses. Our 
evidence specifically on the intensity of support, is consistent with this interpretation. 
Overall, language loss was mentioned most often as the most serious problem facing 
the ethnic group, by comparison with problems such as job discrimination or educa- 
tional opportunities. However, almost all of those who support language retention gave 
specific reasons for their position. Many in the small opposed group gave no reason at 
all. 
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The lack of serious opposition to the principle is striking. It is very strong evidence that 
our residents of other than French or English origin view their language as an important 
factor which can and should exist in conjunction with the official languages. We found 
very little to suggest even a moderate urge to suppress the language of origin in favour 
of the official languages. Furthermore, there are some very powerful group-by-group 
statistics which force the conclusion that language retention is a key issue among 
Greeks, Italians, Chinese and Ukrainians. It occupied much less prominence among 
Hungarians, Scandinavians and Dutch, but even among these groups there was fairly 
widespread support for language retention. 

We believe our data are quite powerful on the issue of support for language retention, 
and that they clearly point to the need for programs to be developed to meet the 
expressed views of the respondents concerned. Our data also contains very detailed 
information on opinions about types of programs which need to be developed, and how 
they should be financed. On this point there are a number of conflicting views, and it is 
not possible for all suggestions to be implemented. But it is important that opinions do 
exist on these detailed questions, and should be taken into account in decision-making. 

Support for language retention does decline somewhat in the second and third 
generations, but this decline is much less marked than the decline in actual language 
knowledge and use. This indicates that current rates of language loss are viewed as 
unsatisfactory not only by the immigrants, but also by their children and grandchildren. 
Our data show that the highest levels of very favourable views on support were found 
among first generation respondents, while the highest reported indifference and un- 
favourability were found among second generation and older family respondents. One 
in five first generation respondents were very favourable towards support, twice as 
many somewhat favourable, a quarter were indifferent and less than 10% unfavour- 
able. But even among third generation respondents, a majority were in favour, and 
most of the rest were indifferent, rather than opposed. 

Not surprisingly, we found that much of the support for language retention occurs 
among those respondents who already possess a substantial degree of knowledge of 
the tongue concerned. But this support was by no means confined to those people only. 
Many who reported total loss of the ancestral language expressed firmly positive views 
on supporting its preservation. In other words, there is support for language diffusion, 
as well as language retention. 

It is a fact that data such as ours can be interpreted to support many viewpoints — 
even some almost diametrically opposed — but we suggest that the group-by-group 
support for language retention across all levels of current language knowledge is 
formidable evidence that a strongly felt need has been expressed and is worthy of 
recognition. This view is reinforced by the data gathered on the way in which support for 
language was related to current non-official language group activities which will shortly 
be discussed. 

On a group-by-group analysis, it was clear that among first generation respondents, 
Greeks, Ukrainians and Italians expressed the highest percentage of first generation 
respondents favourably disposed towards language retention. Very similar but lower 
intensity positive results were obtained in groups with sufficient respresentation for 
other generations. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that support for aguas retention does not, in our 
study, adopt a curvilinear mode as some scholars have suggested. That is to say, there 
is no evidence that a decline for support occurs for the second generation followed by a 
reawakening of interest among the third and older generation respondents. In fact, the 
data indicate a more linear relationship with a levelling off effect as generation in- 
creases. Nevertheless, that a very important relationship between generation and 
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support exists has been demonstrated by the study and this should be taken into 
account when multicultural policy decisions are being formulated. 

Perhaps the greatest significance of the analyses linking generation to supportlies in 
their reflection of the importance that language viability holds for the new settlers in 
Canada. While there is a reduction of this perceived importance for their children, there 
is little doubt that official recognition of both a substantive and moral nature would be 
well appreciated by the majority of Canada’s non-official language residents. It is 
actively sought after by several specific groups. We suggest that the data point quite 
clearly to the areas of greatest receptivity for active government support of preservation 
of non-official languages and that such support would be generally well received across 
all generations, but primarily in the first and second. 

One of our major interests was to see how retention is related to the persistence of 
ethnic self-identification, that is, whether a person of Italian origin defines himself as 
“Italian-Canadian,” “Canadian of Italian origin’ or simply as a “Canadian.” Almost half 
of those defining themselves with a simple ethnic label see language retention as highly 
desirable and more than one-third feel it to be somewhat desirable. Very few found such 
retention undesirable. Of respondents identifying themselves generally as Ethnic- 
Canadians or as Canadians of Ethnic Origin, a third considered retention highly 
desirable, four in ten felt it to be somewhat desirable and again, only one in twenty 
claimed it to be undesirable. 

These two groups do differ strongly from respondents who identified themselves as 
Canadians. But in this latter group, a majority expressed general support for language 
retention. We believe that this is an extremely important finding. It shows that, in the 
minds of many ethnic group members, to become a true Canadian is not necessarily to 
become Anglocized or Francocized. Their definition of a Canadian does not stipulate 
abandonment of one’s cultural traditions and complete conformity to the North Ameri- 
can cultural norm. 

On a group-by-group basis, among those describing themselves using an ethnic 
label, degree of demand for retention was highest among Greeks, Italians and Chinese 
and lowest among Scandinavians and Dutch. Scandinavians reported the highest 
percentage of respondents considering language retention undesirable, but Hunga- 
rians, Chinese and Portuguese were also relatively high in this regard. A fairly even 
pattern of group responses to the level of desirability was noted in respondents 
identifying themselves as Ethnic-Canadians. 

The pattern was clear-cut: self-identification — which was closely related to genera- 
tion — is a guide for supporting language retention. While the strongest support is 
definitely located among those who see themselves as still primarily attached to the 
ancestral country there was, nevertheless, no substantial overall opposition to lan- 
guage retention among most of those who identify as Canadians. Thus, it is suggested 
that a policy designed to preserve the languages of origin would be popular among 
non-French and non-English Canadians whether they identify themselves as Cana- 
dians or otherwise. 

Years of education and language knowledge are somewhat negatively correlated. A 
somewhat similar pattern occurs when the variable is support rather than knowledge. 
There was a Clear drop in expressed strong support after education exceeded eight 
years. Nevertheless, there were, overall, positive views on support and we suggest that 
it would be erroneous to interpret the data as indicating disaffection with language 
retention as education rises. However, the urgency of language retention may de- 
crease among the better educated because they have less dependency on the reten- 
tion of the language than do those with minimum schooling. The less well-educated 
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may be more dependent on their linguistic compatriots for work and community ac- 
tivities. 

There are rather different trends in various groups. Among certain immigrant groups, 
such as the Italians, there is a decreasing level of expressed favourability as education 
rises. But the relationship is just the opposite among second and third generation 
groups, including not only Italians but also the Ukrainians, Germans and Scandina- 
vians. In other words, as level of education increased, degree of favourability also 
increased. These data clearly indicate the complexity of patterns of non-official lan- 
guage group aspirations in language retention, and lead us to conclude that the impact 
of education should be regarded as highly group specific. Indeed, we would advise 
caution in interpreting data from studies on this variable unless there were very clearly 
drawn historical and demographic parameters, since our own results indicate that 
years of education tend to create different patterns according to generations, know- 
ledge of the language, and the groups to which it is applied. 

Much the same might be said for income variability, but the relationships are even 
less strong. When we cross-tabulated income levels with support for retention, we 
found very little evidence of substantial difference in terms of expressed support. 
Beyond a slight decline in the “highly desirable” categories as income increased, we 
found that income differences produced an uncertain and variable pattern within and 
between groups. 

In effect, knowledge of income level added only minimally to our knowledge of the 
parameters of language support. Our data suggest that further studies of this variable 
should investigate possible differences in the meaning of language and cultural reten- 
tion in different income groups, rather than differences in frequencies. But it may be that 
income level as a variable (with a possible exception in the case of Canadians of 
Scandinavian origin) has little to offer either to future research or to policy-making. This 
interpretation is to alarge extent supported by the multivariate analysis results reported 
in Chapter IV. 

It was thought likely that the age of the respondent might be relevant to the level of 
expressed support for language retention, but the data obtained proved very difficult to 
interpret on a full group basis. There was a very slight general tendency to increase 
strong support as age increased, but this was counter-balanced by a pattern of slightly 
firmer increases in expressed unfavourability as the respondents became older. This 
latter finding is very interesting since it suggests that, contrary to some expectations, 
antagonism to language retention is least among the young and highest among the old. 
Consequently, it cannot be argued that a policy of support for language retention would 
be opposed by younger members of Canadian non-official language groups. The 
conclusion which might be reached would suggest that age is a much less important 
variable in the question of support for language retention than either generation or 
self-identification. 

Given that the question of support for language retention is multivariate in nature but 
strongly related to generation, knowledge of language and self-identification, we might 
well consider next how much each of these contributes to the prediction of support. 
Before doing so, however, we wish to turn our attention to the manner in which this 
support is manifested. We received some illuminating data on the nature and perceived 
seriousness of problems confronting the groups in the retention of their language which 
we intend to consider. Furthermore, we found that there were various reasons given for 
support levels, and that there were some most interesting data on the relationship of 
expressed support in terms of the different types of ethnic organizations that exist in 
Canada. 
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As we mentioned earlier, the groups exhibited a generally consistent pattern in which 
loss of language was represented as the prime cause for a major, usually the major, 
problem facing the group. This is a particularly interesting finding in the context of the 
study since, overall, almost a third more respondents listed loss of language over job 
discrimination in the most serious problem category. That such a finding should appear 
is very significant indeed, in that it shows clearly the importance placed on language 
above the more economically related problem of job discrimination. Furthermore, 
language loss was considered a more pressing problem than a generalized fading of 
customs and traditions. 

Every group but the newly arrived Portuguese listed language as the main problem. 
While it is clear from the data that the mass of respondents were not overly concerned 
with a multiplicity of issues and that even language loss itself was not considered an 
overriding concern, there is little doubt that the variable is a key to successful efforts in 
multicultural preservation. 

In specific group terms, it should be noted that Chinese respondents reported the 
highest level of perceived job discrimination and that members of this group were also 
concerned about the fragmentation of their communities. We suggested that this latter 
problem may be a result of changes in the nature of the Chinese sections in the 
downtown areas of Vancouver and Toronto, where the cohesion of the ‘“Chinatowns” 
has been threatened by development and rapidly rising taxes. Certainly it is a problem 
of significance for the Chinese and it is very difficult to offer suggestions for possible 
solution. We do have a very substantial data_bank on specific groups, such as the 
Chinese, and we would recommend an early re-visit to that data bank for a closer 
analysis. These data could be usefully correlated with other information, —for example, 
on the economic break-up of Chinese communities; on the program of instruction in 
Chinese language schools and with other, similar interesting information. 

Some of our most intriguing findings concerned the reasons given by respondents for 
supporting language retention. Very large percentages of respondents expressed 
reasons related to intra-group use and to direct cultural retention. These data, when 
combined, show that very large numbers mention two qualities of the non-official 
language, that of permitting communication between group members and that of 
assisting the group to maintain its own integrity and cultural viability. 

Of those in favour of support who were asked for reasons why language retention 
might be undesirable, almost one in ten felt that it may prevent mixing between group 
members and other Canadians. Thus a sensitivity to the possible negative effects of the 
use of the language on the user’s relationship with other Canadians may be present. 
This might reflect only an awareness of the possibility that others may become uncom- 
fortable when they cannot understand a conversation. It rnay indicate a concern that 
continued retention of the language directly inhibits relationships with others not of that 
ancestral language. Should the latter possibility be true, it could imply a direct disadvan- 
tage of such support. Too much should not be made of the 9 percent so responding. 
Nevertheless, when this percentage is drawn from those specifically in favour of 
support for the language retention factor, it attains greater significance. A similar trend 
was evident in responses drawn from those who regarded themselves as indifferent 
towards language retention. And as might be expected, a large percentage of respon- 
dents among those expressing opposition to language retention suggested that non- 
Official language preservation may prevent mixing with other Canadians. 

It is noteworthy that the mixing question seems to be most prominent as the problem 
inherent in language retention. Sensitivity to the negative effects of such retention is, of 
course, most significant in an avowedly multicultural society. Thus, we suggest this to 
be a relevant finding of this study since it documents a major concern of some members 
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of non-official language groups opposed to language retention. Clearly, as we have 
earlier indicated, these views are important since any decisions arising out of the study 
must take into account the effect of any changes on Canadians of ethnic origin who may 
be opposed to language retention. 

In this study, those respondents negative to support were generally in a very small 
minority, but we feel that their position needs very careful analysis. We note too that 
views on the use of the non-official language as detrimental to complete mixing with 
other Canadians have been quite strongly expressed. This expression is not com- 
pletely related to a particular generation or to a single non-official language group. On 
the other hand, there is very powerful evidence that positive reasons for the support of 
language retention are held by the vast majority of respondents. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to assume that policy directions on behalf of retention would be very well 
received by the groups involved. 

We noted earlier that we were interested in the ethnic organizations which might 
contribute to language retention. Our data showed that participation in organized clubs 
and groups, other than churches, by members of the sample was not markedly high. 
While it was not possible to suggest that groups and organizations are not presently 
factors in ethnic groups’ activities in the cities studied, it would certainly seem that the 
various ethnic clubs are not dominant in the social structure of the respondents lives in 
Canada. In other words, they currently should not be overestimated as sources of 
cultural and linguistic retention. It should be pointed out, however, that without such 
clubs, cultural and linguistic viability might be further impaired. Moreover, the club 
leaders may have some potential to mobilize political support for their points of view. 
Nevertheless, only one in ten respondents was engaged in an ethnic club or organiza- 
tion. To estimate the relative importance of ethnic clubs, etc., compared with similar 
French or English organizations, we would suggest a study, including figures, concern- 
ing the latter. 

On the other hand, there may be a factor of “cultural” retention potential among the 
organizations used by the low retention support groups, such as Scandinavians and 
Dutch. In short, the possibility exists that cultural factors, other than linguistic, can be 
preserved by ethnic clubs, particularly those which deal with sports, arts and social 
facets of ethnic relevance. 

The relationship of the Church to language retention is of considerable interest. It is 
very clear that there is a relationship between language preference in Church and 
support for language retention. There are hazards in drawing conclusions of a causa- 
tive nature from correlational data, but we did consider it likely that the Church plays 
some role in language maintenance. Quite possibly, like the media and language 
support, the roles are interactive and the Church might, in some instances, be more 
strongly sustained should language be preserved. On a group-by-group basis, the 
relevance of the Church becomes even more notable. Its importance in the case of the 
Greek language is most marked. This is in sharp contrast to its very low relevance in the 
preservation of the Dutch language, where almost all services were conducted in 
Canada’s official languages. It may be that a continuation of the trend towards use of 
the dominant local language in some churches will diminish the viability of the non- 
official language concerned — and possibly erode its basis.of support among those 
concerned with religious factors. 

We investigated a number of other organizations and activities which might encour- 
age the retention of the non-official language. These included the question of more 
visits to the old country, the establishment of summer camps for children, the estab- 
lishment of group cultural centres and the provision of more books in the ancestral 
language. Each of these was examined in the context of language knowledge by 
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groups and the data obtained illustrated the close relationship that existed between 
knowledge of the language and support for its retention. We have presented these data 
in detail in Chapter IV. Generally, these organizations do not currently play a very 
substantial role in language retention, but they may well be developed to do so. 
Currently, they receive most support from those who already have some knowledge of 
the ancestral tongue and least from those whose linguistic retention is very small or has 
vanished. 

Perhaps the most direct attempt at language retention is made through instructions in 
group-supported schools. Since the schools are intended for the instruction of chil- 
dren, they are a direct expression of parents’ interest in providing for language reten- 
tion. Therefore, only parents were asked to consider questions regarding the desirabil- 
ity of children’s retention of the non-official language. The data suggests an almost 
complete lack of opposition to children’s retention of the language, even in the generally 
indifferent and opposed groups. We have argued that where parents are concerned, 
language retention is considered to be a good thing for their children whose time could 
be readily made available by parents for learning the non-official language. Whether 
this would be the case if there were to be conflicts with other activities considered 
essential for the child’s education, was not ascertained. In any case, there is very clear 
evidence that the ethnic schools are an active force in language retention. 

The schools were found to be in widespread use for most groups interested in 
language retention. Nearly one quarter of our respondents would have supported 
increasing their number and improving their quality. However, at least a third consid- 
ered such schools relatively unimportant in language retention. In short, our respon- 
dents are divided on the issue to a marked degree. 

Again the pattern changes when group-by-group results are considered. There is 
strong support found among Greeks, Ukrainians, Italians and Chinese compared with 
minor interest among the Dutch and the Scandinavians. The split is very much apparent 
in these data and among results bearing on the best type of school to provide instruction 
in non-official languages. 

We have found that, in general, it is not the ethnic school which is most favoured, but 
the public school, and especially the lower grades of the public school. There is very 
strong and clear support among many members of Canada’s ethnic minority groups for 
inclusion of the non-official languages in the courses of instruction and as vehicles of 
instruction in the public schools — especially in the elementary schools. This point 
should not be missed since it reflects a high degree of concern expressed by many 
parents for the teaching of the ancestral language to their children. Indeed, many said 
they would insist on their children taking the courses and almost all would encourage 
them to do so. The degree of intensity was closely related to generation however, and 
we should point out that there was a substantial lessening of insistence and a greater 
degree of indifference recorded as the generation increased. 

Not surprisingly, a large number of respondents felt the primary responsibility for the 
teaching of cultural and linguistic retention lay with parents, but our data on loss-by- 
generation indicate this task is not being successfully borne by parents. Actually, the 
job of preserving language is quite possibly beyond them. We feel this is illustrated by 
the number — more than, or close to half in all but the older families group — who 
nominated the schools as the prime agent of retention. 

These data have substantial importance for multicultural policy development at all 
levels, and we suggest that very detailed cross-tabulations of the current data and 
further studies by educational researchers be commissioned. The roles of educational 
agencies are difficult to manage because of the cross-jurisdictional problems involved. 
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However, it is very obvious that, for whatever they are worth, the ethnic schools are not 
seen by members of their groups as the best agency to shoulder the burden of 
language and heritage retention. There is a strongly expressed view that the best place 
to achieve their aim is in the public school system. 

There is varied feeling as to who should foot the bill. While more than a third of all 
respondents in every generational group would call on the Canadian taxpayer to cover 
the cost of the provision of courses in, of and about the non-official language and 
culture, almost as many would place financing directly on the parents and a substantial 
number would place it on the groups involved. 

In short, there are very mixed views on the costing of the teaching of the non-official 
language and culture, and we suspect that there would be a strong demand for shared 
responsibility if programs involving these issues were to be promoted, whether in 
formal or informal educational institutions. 

There are many other areas upon which we have presented our data and which might 
well be included in this review and discussion, but we feel that we have touched on 
some of the more significant findings. The others will have to wait for more detailed 
analyses to examine the patterns and trends within them. 

Before concluding the chapter, however, we need to turn to a brief examination of the 
more important variables in the correlates of language retention and support. They can 
be summed up quite quickly, but a detailed description of their full impact must also wait 
further multivariate investigation. 

We have found that generation is the principal correlate of knowledge of the lan- 
guage of ethnic origin, and that this variable is most highly correlated among the groups 
most interested in language survival. Generational status strongly affects language 
knowledge which, in turn, affects self-identification. Taken together, these three vari- 
ables are prime correlates of support for language retention, especially among groups 
wherein language is a strong and viable factor. 

When generation, language knowledge and self-identification are included in the 
regression equation, they tend to absorb almost all the variance that might have been 
contributed by other factors. We are aware of the statistical distribution problems in 
some of the data—especially in the high first generation representation—but we argue 
that the three variables described above are very important determinants of support for 
language retention, and awareness of their effects should be a useful major factor in 
effective policy making and, where required, be further investigated. 

Having arrived at the end of a very long and complex report, we must note that in 
terms of study of the problems of language and culture in the context of Canadian 
multiculturalism, we are only at the beginning. This statement is more than a clichéd 
turn of phrase, because what we believe to be the most important fact of our research is 
that it has provided only a beginning. We have, for the first time in this country, a wealth 
—almost an abundance — of information on our citizens and residents of origins other 
than French or English. We have data that will fuel research — both theoretical and 
applied—for several years. And we have a base against which change and effect can 
be measured. 

We sincerely hope that our report will give impetus to initiatives in multiculturalism 
and provide the knowledge essential to the success of those initiatives. 
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Appendix A Strata Construction 


Each metropolitan area was stratified by ethnic-language group, using census tracts 
(CT's) as units. In order to execute this task, the distribution of persons having each 
“mother tongue” was tabulated for each CT in the five metropolitan areas, using data 
from the 1971 census. The following series of decision-rules was used to allocate 
individual CT’s to one of ten possible ethnic strata, or to an eleventh called “residual”. 


q) 


If the percent whose mother tongue was a particular one of the ten ethnic languages exceeded 
1.8 times the metropolitan average, the CT was allocated to that particular ethnic stratum; 
otherwise, it was allocated to the residual stratum. 


. Ifa particular CT qualified for inclusion in more than one ethnic stratum, it was allocated to the 
‘stratum representing the smallest ethnic language group (to increase information on the 


whereabouts of members of the small group). 


. If after all CT’s have been classified according to the above criteria and a particular stratum 


contained less than 3 percent of the metropolitan population, that stratum was dropped from 
the list for the metropolitan area, and the CT’s allocated to other strata according to the above 
decision rules. (The only exception to this rule was the Scandinavian stratum in Vancouver. 
There were so few Scandinavians in other metropolitan areas that it had to be included in 
Vancouver despite its small size.) 


The results of this stratification procedure are presented in Tables A.1-A.6.* 


*The strata for Ukrainians and Poles were merged in Montreal, Winnipeg and Edmonton. 
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Appendix B Sampling Parameters 


The sampling procedure entailed the specification of three parameters. Two were used 
in the first phase cluster sampling before screening: the rules for selecting cluster units 
within each strata, and the rules for selecting households within cluster units. One was 
used in the second phase sampling after screening: subsampling ratios within each city 
and group. The present appendix describes how these were established. 


SAMPLE ESTIMATES The efficiency of the sample could be maximized if we know 
approximately how ethnic groups are distributed throughout the five cities under study. 
This information was not available from the 1971 census at the time the sample was 
designed. Ethnic background data were available from the 1961 census, but significant 
immigration had occurred during the 1960's, and this immigration was not in proportion 
to existing ethnic group sizes. The 1961 census data on ethnicity, therefore, was too far 
out of date for our purposes. Estimates of the 1971 distribution of ethnic groups by city 
were made in the following way: it was assumed that the ratio of the number of persons 
with a given mother tongue to the number of persons from the corresponding ethnic 
background would remain constant from 1961 to 1971. These ratios could be computed 
from the 1961 census data. Information on mother tongue was available from the 1971 
census. Under the assumption of constant mother tongue to ethnic group ratios, an 
estimate of the size of the ethnic group in 1971 could be calculated. The assumption is 
probably not entirely valid, since if changes between 1961 and 1971 involved primarily 
immigration, then the ratio of mother tongue and ethnicity could be expected to change. 
Nevertheless, the calculations would provide estimates better than those which might 
have been made on the basis of 1961 census data alone. 


STRATA SAMPLING RATIOS FOR FIRST PHASE SAMPLING The next step was 
to assign a sampling ratio to each stratum in each city. The sampling ratios assigned 
were the minimum ratio for first phase sampling which would ensure that the final 
sample would contain at least the number of eligible respondents desired for each city 
and group based upon estimated distributions of ethnic groups in each city. (See 
chapter 2, and Table 3.3) It was believed initially that the use of differential strata 
sampling ratios would significantly increase screening efficiency. However, aS was 
indicated in chapter Ill, the sample estimates showed this would not be the case 
because of the geographical dispersion of ethnic group members throughout each city. 
Thus sampling ratios ordinarily did not vary among strata within cities, although they did 
vary between cities. The sampling ratios are given in Table B.1. 

In a few cases, variation in strata sampling ratios within cities was needed. Strata for 
small and relatively segregated groups needed to be oversampled to ensure minimum 
sample size. This was true of the Portuguese in Montreal and Toronto, and of the 
Greeks in Toronto. The residual strata in Montreal was undersampled because of its 
large size. Otherwise, the strata sampling ratios were uniform within cities. 


THE CLUSTER SAMPLE DESIGN FOR FIRST PHASE SAMPLING The cluster 
sample design for the first phase of sampling was guided by the strata sampling ratios. 
For example, in Vancouver the city-wide sampling ratio of 0.0049195 applied toa 1971 
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TABLE B.1 First phase sampling ratios, by stratum 


City Stratum Sample Ratio 
Montreal Portuguese .0090000 
Residual .0009000 
All Other Strata .0020500 
Toronto Portuguese .0036000 
Greek .0039000 
All Other Strata 0016831 
Winnipeg All Strata .0092548 
Edmonton All Strata .0100866 
Vancouver All Strata .0056195 


population of 1,082,355 yielded a first phase sample of 5,000 persons. Of course these 
5,000 persons were not selected at random throughout Vancouver. In the cluster 
sample design, the cluster unit is the enumeration area (EA), a subunit of the census 
tract (CT), which contains on the average about 350 households. The cluster sample 
was designed in such a way that the strata sampling ratio would govern both the rate at 
which EA’s would be relocated in each stratum and the rate at which households were 
selected within each EA. 

Subsampling within EA’s was necessary so that a sufficiently large number of EA’s 
could be included in each stratum. If a typical EA contains 350 households, then in 
Vancouver, only 5,000 + 350, or about 14 EA’s could be chosen in all Vancouver. That 
would be an average of only two EA’s in each of Vancouver’s seven strata. Field 
Operations would be streamlined but sampling errors would be too high. As a com- 
promise, it was decided to subsample about 35 households in each EA. 

The number of EA’s selected in each stratum was constrained by an additional factor 
other than the strata sampling ratio and the target of 35 households per EA. Because 
there was to be replicated sampling, it was necessary that an even number of EA’s be 
selected in each stratum. That way, two independent samples of EA’s could be drawn in 
each stratum. 

This whole procedure is best summarized by means of example. In a Vancouver 
stratum with 30,000 households, the first phase strata sampling ratio of 0.0049195 
indicates a target sample of 148 households. This would suggest that an even four EA’s 
are needed in that particular stratum, on the assumption that in each EA, about 35 
households would be sampled. If a selected EA contained 250 households, then a 
subsampling ratio of 1:7 would be used (simple ratios being necessary at this stage to 
simplify the field operation—an interviewer would simply stop at every seventh house 
in the EA.) Following standard statistical procedure for cluster samples, the probability 
of selecting each EA was proportionate to its size. 

In each household, one individual was chosen for inclusion in the second phase 
sampling frame. The term “household” here is not used in the conventional sense. For 
the purposes of this study, a household which the screening interviewer found to 
contain persons whose ethnic background fell into more than one of the ten groups 
included in the study would be divided into an appropriate number of “pseudo- 
households”, one corresponding to each ethnic origin. Thus, a unique identification of 
the ethnic origin of the pseudo-household is possible. Every household is broken up 
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TABLEB.2 Second phase sampling ratios for eligible respondents, by ethnic group 


and city 
nn 
City 

Ethnic 

Group Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver 
German 1:1 1:4 1:4 1:4 1:9 
Ukrainian ae 12 1:4 13 eZ 
Italian 4:5 2:5 Te As) 1:3 
Dutch Tat 20 1:5 a 1A 
Scandinavian te ies ea Weve a 
Polish WE eo 2i3 14 2:0 
Chinese inl ie a 122 Vel 
Greek 121 ie Ts 1k i a 
Hungarian Tat Tal le 14 te 
Portuguese lal Ven al tet at] 


er 


into as many pseudo-households as there are adults in the household with different 
ethnic origin. Thus, for example, a household which turned out to contain 2 Greek, 2 
Italian, one Indonesian and one Romanian eligible adult would be “broken up” into 3 
pseudo-households: one containing the 2 Greeks, one the 2 Italians, and one the 2 
“Others” (who are ineligible for interviewing). In case the screening interviewer discov- 
ered that a given household was actually two (or more) pseudo-households, each of the 
“new” households was included, with a screening for eligible respondents to be 
conducted within each of the pseudo-households. 


SECOND PHASE SAMPLING Thesecondphase sampling ratios, displayed in Table 
B.2, were established to produce a final sample in conformity with the group-by-city 
sample size requirements. These ratios were established in advance of the field 
operation on the basis of the sample estimates already described. Whole number ratios 
were used again to simplify field operations: 

Since the sample estimates were only approximate, the application of the second 
phase sampling yielded a sample only in approximate, rather than exact, correspon- 
dence with the group-by-city sample size requirements. The estimated yield from the 
application of these sampling ratios to screened respondents is presented in Table B.3. 
These expected sample figures represented the number of respondents expected to 
turn up in the entire metropolitan areas, not just in particular strata. For example, it was 
expected that 32 Germans would turn up in the Toronto sample, even though there was 
no German stratum designated for Toronto. 

The expected sample take conforms to the group-by-city sample size requirements 
in many respects, though not in all (compare with Table 3.3.) In Vancouver, for 
example, it was expected that sufficiently large samples of Chinese, Dutch and Scan- 
dinavians could be obtained. Similarly, in Edmonton, the expectation was that 
adequate samples of Dutch, Germans, Poles and Ukrainians would result. As a matter 
of fact, it proved possible to manipulate the sampling ratios to yield approximately the 
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TABLE B.3 


Ethnic 
Group 


German 
Ukrainian 
Italian 
Dutch 
Scandinavian 
Polish 
Chinese 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Portuguese 
Total 


Expected sample distribution, by ethnic group and city 


City 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver Total 


38 32 93 93 29 285 
20 37 oe 114 34 300 
189 182 24 24 36 459 
8 35 17 93 102 290 
6 21 100 16 138 281 
36 30 102 108 18 294 
22 35 16 ud 107 97 
100 89 11 6 13 ay 
te) 30 Ie 14 18 98 
af 93 23 14 14 201 
495 084 498 499 909 2085 


desired sample takes in every case except for the Chinese in Toronto, the Hungarians 
both in Toronto and Montreal, and the Portuguese in Montreal. 

The actual sample fell short of the expected sample by 152 respondents, or about 6 
percent (compare Table 3.6 with Table B.3). The Chinese and Portuguese samples 
turned out to be even smaller than initially expected. The only other somewhat disap- 
pointing result was the Greek sample, which was small because it fell short in Montreal. 
The Hungarian sample turned out larger than expected. There were other ethnic 
groups for which the sample takes fell short of expectations in specific cities, but the 
differences were made up by excess in others. 
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Appendix C Sample Weights 


Use of the interview data to estimate population characteristics entails that the data be 
weighted to compensate for differential sampling probabilities, and for differential 
interview completion rates. In general, the weight factor is defined as the inverse of the 
probability of selection of the unit sampled. The sampling probabilities can be calcu- 
lated by multiplying together the probability associated with each successive stage of 
the sampling procedure. Thus, the probability that any individual from one of the ten 
ethnic groups was included in the final sample is a product of the following probabilities: 


First Phase Cluster Sampling 

1. the probability of selection of the enumeration area in which the individual resides 

2. the subsampling ratio of households within the enumeration area 

3. the probability of being selected within the household (the inverse of the number of persons in 
the household) 

4. the probability that the first phase screening interview was completed (estimated on a city- 
by-stratum basis.) 


Second Phase Sampling 

5. the second phase sampling ratio in the particular city and ethnic group 

6. the probability that the second phase main interview was completed (estimated on a 
city-by-stratum basis). 


The first phase sampling probabilities 1 and 2 were established so that the overall 
first phase sampling ratios would be approximately as shown in Table B.1. However, 
the weight factors associated with first phase sampling are not exactly the inverse of the 
first phase sampling ratios. Instead, they are the inverse of the product of the actual 
probability of selection of the EA’s, and the probability of selection within the EA's. 
Thus: 


Wi 
Pea Pea 


where W, , is the weighting factor associated with probabilities 1 and 2 above; pea is the 
first probability (for selection of the EA) and p’ea the second probability (for selection of 
households within the EA.) This should be clear from the discussion in Appendix B 
where sampling parameters were discussed, but it may be helpful to discuss in more 
detail the relationship between the first phase sampling ratios and sampling prob- 
abilities. 

The probability of selection of an EA was directly proportional to the number of EA’s 
to be selected within the stratum, and to the size of the EA relative to the size of the 
stratum. That is, 


Pea = nNeq 
Ner 
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where pea is the probability of selection of an EA, nis the number of EA’s to be selected 
in the CT, N-, is the number of households in the EA, and N,, is the number of 
households in the stratum. The parameter n is directly proportional to the first phase 
sampling ratio, s, and the size of the CT, N.; and inversely proportional to the desired 
sample take within the EA, which was set to be about 35. But it is further constrained by 
the fact that it must be an even integer. Thus, we can in general write only: 


SNct 
hy) 


n= 


where n is rounded to the nearest even integer. The probability of selection within the 
EA’s is directly proportional to the desired sample take within the EA, about 35, and 
inversely proportional to the size of the EA, N-,. But again it was constrained to be 
some integer ratio to facilitate field operations. Thus, we can in general write only: 


Pea — 35 
Nea 


where 1 pea’ is rounded to the nearest integer. Now we can show the relation between 
W1,2 and s. 


W, > aoa 
Pea Pea 
2. 1 
New Pea 
Net 
a 1 
sNct Nea | .35 
35 Nor | Nea 


This shows that the relationship between the weights and the first phase sampling 
ratios are only approximate, so that the weights must be computed from the actual 
sampling probabilities at the EA level. 
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Appendix D Socio-Demographic Data 


The tables included in this appendix illustrate the data obtained from the respondents 
on a variety of variables of a socio-demographic type. Some of these tables have been 
included in the text, but a number are repeated here to provide a quick reference to 
socio-demographic features of the study. 


TABLE D.1  Self-identification, by ethnic group 


IDENTIFICATION 

Canadian 
Ethnic Ethnic of Ethnic No 
Group Ethnic Canadian Origin Canadian Other Group (N) 
Chinese 37.9 40.8 8.1 8.9 10 rete (57,636) 
Dutch hie 19.4 VANS, 58.6 1.0 0.6 (76,637) 
German 8.6 22.0 1350 50.2 3.0 0.9 (303,873) 
Greek 31.4 46.0 9.3 1220 0.3 0.0 (88,642) 
Hungarian 11.6 34.0 16.3 36.3 0.6 0.6 (34,866) 
Italian 26.5 39.4 eds 19.5 Wel. 0.5 (382,502) 
Polish 4.1 22.4 18.4 90.6 2.3 ie (91,066) 
Portuguese 40.4 Aad. fee 4.2 13 0.0 (57,365) 
Scandinavian 6.1 14.1 12.4 65.0 ont 0.0 (69,353) 
Ukrainian 1.6 34.1 12.6 445 0.3 0.4 (181,655) 
Total Vino ola 12.6 395.4 126 0.6 (1,343,593) 


TABLE D.2 Proportional distribution of the weighted sample, by ethnic group in 


each city 
City 
Chinese 6.0 33.6 Buy 10.1 46.6 (57,636) 
Dutch 5.4 49.0 WA 12:6 20.5 (76,638) 
German 6.4 39.4 1736 10.6 26.1 (303,876) 
Greek 29.1 63.6 1 0.8 5.3 (88 642) 
Hungarian 21.0 52.4 ba3 47 8.9 (34,866) 
Italian 35.8 54.3 On, 1.0 8.2 (382,499) 
Polish 20.6 34.5 19.6 wOr2 Tom (91,066) 
Portuguese 13.9 eo 3.8 ie oe (57,365) 
Scandinavian late 22.9 13.9 14.8 46.6 (69,353) 
Ukrainian Ses Zoei oer 24.9 12.0 (181,656) 
Total INAS 44.2 118 8.9 17.4 (1,343,588) 


TABLE D.3 Country of origin of respondent, by ethnic group 


Country of Birth 
Ethnic United Aus-  Ger- Hol- Por- Den- 
Group Canada States tria many Greece land Italy tugal mark 
Chinese Alto a Oy Oaeer O: 0) O:01.22020” 20:00 0m, 20.0020 
Dutch 28.95 23:3. 0,°0.0 0.17 #020 “600% F016") 0.0)" Biks 
German OG O68 his 1: Wetoe2 4d 010, “S0i2.7 PON 0:0) Am 0:6 
Greek AR? O-o2 uw. 0:5 e7e7 200". 700: © 0.05 ge 
Hungarian 1720 ere0. 00 S20; 0 DAG B00 041) OG) 7 0 Ce er 0: 0 
Italian 18.08 04 250.0 £10000 02) BOG Ba e025 A 
Polish 51,4 8.0079 20:0 Se ae OLOt amore “Oho A Or08) e020 


Portuguese Oa e023 020 OO) eats SA Ore FOLD - Shat0e0 
Scandinavian 64.2 3.9 0.0 0:5) e020), BOW. 20:00 0:0; e425 
Ukrainian 635i e020 LG Ont Mein NOt G00 0: Oey 
Total F160 El onl 4m tO Ue mrorde Poo 22 33.8 088 


ak 
(<e) 
(oe) 


TABLED.3 (Continued) 


Country of Birth 
Ethnic Nor- Swe- Hun- Rus-  Po- Hong 
Group way den gary sia_ land Ukraine China Kong Other (N 
i db ct dal ch nna ean etre 


) 
Chinese: +0040, 0.0iain0:0. 27-0, 0 O10 W000 soo. One coeoma (ad (57,636) 
Dutch 20:08 SOLO 0/0 20s eo OO er Ott 1e6 (76,637) 
German O10 005 Cele M0ue egos 208 0,0) St UON a2 Oem ouora. 
Greekemsi0 Oe #0! 0st0 0.0.0 590.0 cu 0.0) 80:07 OL ONr ack (88 641) 


Gata.) 0.0 (0.0 «74:40:10 Oes0 0it0:0) 0 900, 000k 49 (34,866) 
faifin® 0.0 ~0:0 0.0: 70.0 008° 0:0° 0.0 0:0991.6 (3825500) 
Batista) 0:0 9080 0.0%, 38-2 sig0m #00 60.04 SO;0at 19 (91,066) 


Portu- 
guese 0:0" 20.06) [O00 OUD Gi aan: Os 0.008655 (57660) 
Scandl- 
haviate 95. 4:7 0000 = 0.00 80.05 (0:0Rr0N) 2a) (69,353) 
Ukral- 


nian 0:0. 90:0. 7000" 3 Si 04 206 OO OL0 1:6 7 Se ba2) 
Total QaS ie Qe Zen ineee er ot ecanle| So 22a 10227) 34a eu) 


TABLE D.4 Primary type of location in which respondent spent most of pre-adult 


years 
EV iMerdeds nee Uist kaw LLL ee a AE 
Type of Location 

Ethnic Small Small Medium Big Big City 

Group Farm Village Town City City City Suburb (N) 
Chinese Sold Wel. 10,4 Oi7 PL 7b 0 it (57,636) 
Dutch TSI, MOG elo oe Flat 1:4) wa29 2ae ee2 (76,637) 
German 199 92 149 109 94 308 4.9 (303,876) 
Greek Ory AGS 231126 5.9) tne baer 0.0 (88,642 
Hungarian 6.8 6.2 10.4 Abie 1014 sito 176 etee (34,866 
Italian 14%6° 36515) S247 9.9: 185 F123. 458i3.2° © 13822903 
Polish PAG) GAO 077 20 Wad Mao alos (91,066 


Scandinavian 26.5 4.3 24.5 8 SAT S20-7 Seed (69,353 
Ukrainian Boa” We? MAG Ad; OTA 8 3330s e208 bio t056 


) 
) 
) 
) 
Portuguese Or 74216" S319 211-6 AiO etl dof Gono (57,365) 
) 
Total tie), a6 6 S167 G5 # 17.5 4.30.00, 0e3.6 101.343 }599) 
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TABLED.5 Parent(s) lived with during the pre-adult years of respondents then 


living in Canada 


Ethnic 
Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 
Total 


Both Father 
and Mother 


29.9 
48.1 
46.9 
14.1 
30.4 
32.2 
08.1 
13°39 
67.1 
7002 
43.8 


Parent(s) Lived With 

Father Mother 

Only Only Other 
ipa cia 6.0 
On ibere 2.2 
0.2 2.1 17 
0.8 1: 4.2 
0.0 1.8 1.9 
0.5 0.7 Th 
0.6 1.5 aye 
0.0 0.0 13 
1.4 2.6 2.9 
0.9 1.8 0.3 
0:5 ies 25 


Inapp. 


60.4 
47.7 
49.1 
39.3 
65.9 
63.9 
33.9 
84.8 
8) 
20:9 


51.6 


(N 


(57 636) 
(76,637) 
(303,872) 
(88,641) 
(34,866) 
(382,499) 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


— 


(91,066 
(57,365 
(69,353 

(181,651 

(1,343,585 


a 


TABLED.6 Age of respondent upon arrival in Canada 


sss. a, 


Age 


0-5 
6-11 
12-17 
18-25 
26-35 
36-50 
51-60 
Over 60 
Inapp. 
Total 


Absolute 
Frequency 


2,448 
26,077 
73,893 
333,945 
222,191 
117,378 

14,180 
eeiee 
547,737 


1,343,547 


EE ae 
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TABLE D.7 Age at which respondent learned English well enough to use it in con- 


versation 
Absolute 

Age Frequency Percent 

0-5 135,694 10.1 

6-11 187,706 14.0 
12-17 118,044 8.9 
18-25 263,505 difen 
26-35 OO ie ae 
36-50 61,307 4.5 
51-60 8,887 0.5 
Over 60 0 0.0 
Don’t Know 2,199 0.2 
Inapp. 442,523 3209 
Total 1,343,563 100.0 


TABLE D.8 Age at which respondent learned French well enough to use it in con- 


versation 
Absolute 

Age Frequency Percent 

0-5 135339 0.9 

6-11 27,206 2.0 
12-17 oho aA) 4.5 
18-25 39,085 2.8 
26-35 35,544 2.6 
36-50 10,719 07 
51-60 —- 0.0 
Over 60 a 0.0 
Don’t Know 600 0.0 
Inapp. edo 7260 86.2 
Total 1,343,404 100.0 
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TABLE D.9 Age at which respondent learned the non-official language well enough 
to use it in conversation 


SS SS AE AL AT SAS SE A RII ES WCET EDL SEHR N LID ELLE T ESE ETS ELT EI IIE DEE IS SET NLS EEE EEE ETO, 


Absolute 

Age Frequency Percent 

0-5 27,942 2.0 

6-11 13S2bd3 1.0 
12-17 0,202 0.5 
18-25 4,275 0.4 
26-35 622 0.0 
36-50 692 0.1 
51-60 — — 
Over 60 — — 
Don’t Know | 615 0.0 
Inapp. 1,290,768 96.1 
Total 1,343,259 100.0 


ew 


TABLE D.10 Country of birth of the respondent’s mother 


Country Absolute 

Of Birth Frequency Percent 
Canada 208,253 dike yes, 
United States 26,201 2.0 
Austria 36,821 rade 
Germany 150,828 ee 
Greece 80,458 6.0 
Holland 55,099 4.1 
Italy 340,410 ays: 
Portugal 53,790 4.0 
Denmark 12,6453 0.9 
Norway 7,996 0.6 
Sweden 6,010 0.4 
Hungary 31,014 rb 
Poland 82,781 6:2 
Russia 43,628 3:2 
Ukraine 83,115 6.2 
China 41,716 on 
Hong Kong 7,106 0.5 
Taiwan 52 0.0 
Other 48 293 3.6 
Don’t Know 1,529 0.1 
Total 1,343,572 100.0 


5 SS SS RS SE SE SS SS ES SE, 
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TABLE D.11 Country of birth of the respondent’s father 


Country Absolute 

Of Birth Frequency Percent 
Canada 153,426 11.4 
United States 28,147 201 
Austria 32,238 2.4 
Germany 159,918 11.9 
Greece 80,392 6.0 
Holland 58 ,937 4.4 
Italy 353,094 26.3 
Portugal 53,094 4.0 
Denmark 15,844 1.2 
Norway 10,695 0.8 
Sweden 11,979 0.9 
Hungary 33,268 2.5 
Poland 92,698 6.9 
Russia 44,018 | 3.3 
Ukraine 102,193 7.6 
China 46,744 = 
Hong Kong 7,164 0.5 
Taiwan 52 0.0 
Other 29,260 | 2e2 
Don’t Know 2,795 0.2 
Total 1,343,575 100.0 


ar SR SS ESS TE SEI IE DEE EI TL LT LLL LESS ELD 
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TABLE D.12 Country of birth of the respondent’s grandmother 


Country Absolute 

Of Birth Frequency Percent 
Canada 36,530 La 
United States 14,599 1 
Austria 37,406 2.8 
Germany 195,151 14.5 
Greece 79,964 6.0 
Holland 61,633 4.6 
Italy 366,811 Dies 
Portugal 53,965 4.0 
Denmark 20,561 1.5 
Norway 17,453 18 
Sweden 14,917 eet 
Hungary 33,168 oo 
Poland 85 ,840 6.4 
Russia 39,944 3.0 
Ukraine 120,267 9.0 
China 52,484 oe, 
Hong Kong 2,719 0.2 
Taiwan 52 0.0 
Other 26,025 1.9 
Don’t Know 45 620 3.4 
Total 1,343,580 100.0 


Sn SSE TS GSS TE TT IE SF ET ESL EE TT SE ET a 
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TABLE D.13 Country of birth of the respondent’s grandfather 


Country Absolute 

Of Birth Frequency Percent 
Canada 21-015 2.0 
United States 12,824 1.0 
Austria 33,738 25 
Germany 210,150 15.6 
Greece 80,071 6.0 
Holland 61,853 4.6 
Italy 371,077 27.6 
Portugal 53,418 4.0 
Denmark PAPAS 1.6 
Norway 19,319 1.4 
Sweden 15,807 12 
Hungary S2°Si4 2.4 
Poland 86,939 6.5 
Russia 33,318 255 
Ukraine 124 469 9.3 
China 52,438 3.9 
Hong Kong 2,119 0.2 
Taiwan 52 0.0 
Other 24,795 | 1.8 
Don’t Know 41,344 3.1 
Total 1,343,580 100.0 


SS SSS PTS ES SS TEE SESE EBLE SS EE ET LE ES SE ET CAS 
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TABLE D.14 Country of birth of the respondent's spouse 


S| e 


Country Absolute 

OA Se ee 
Canada 351,262 26.1 
United States 16,527 Ti2 
Austria 20,792 135 
Germany 93,214 6.9 
Greece 64,186 4.8 
Holland 41,297 oat 
Italy 260,918 19.4 
Portugal 42,346 SZ 
Denmark 9,067 0.7 
Norway 2,988 0.2 
Sweden 3,684 0 
Hungary 20,385 1: 
Poland 30,875 233 
Russia 18,380 1.4 
Ukraine 35,995 ‘af 
China 24,696 1.8 
Hong Kong 3,369 0.3 
Taiwan 424 0.0 
Other 88 516 6.6 
Inapp. 207,695 15% 
Total 1,343,558 100.0 


SS SS TS OS ES LD YE ES LLL LTE, 
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TABLE D.15 Country of birth of the mother of the respondent’s spouse 


Country Absolute 

Of Birth Frequency Percent 
Canada 200,045 14.9 
United States 28,817 oun 
Austria 24,748 1.8 
Germany 92,265 6.9 
Greece 64,058 4.8 
Holland 44,615 ono 
Italy 260,148 19.4 
Portugal 43,095 332 
Denmark 10,428 0.8 
Norway 4,133 0.3 
Sweden 4,979 0.4 
Hungary 20,922 1.6 
Poland 07,920 | 4.3 
Russia 23,194 1.8 
Ukraine 65,744 4.9 
China 31,143 2v3 
Hong Kong 1,625 0.1 
Taiwan 424 0.0 
Other TOS ULL | 9.9 
Don’t Know eas 0.9 
Inapp. 207,695 15.5 
Total 1,343,564 100.0 


ss. as 
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TABLE D.16 Country of birth of the father of the respondent's spouse 


————— ____.______ 


Country 
Of Birth 


Canada 


United States 


Austria 
Germany 
Greece 
Holland 
Italy 
Portugal 
Denmark 
Norway 
Sweden 
Hungary 
Poland 
Russia 
Ukraine 
China 
Hong Kong 
Taiwan 
Other 
Don't Know 


Inapp. 
Total 


Absolute 
Frequency 


176,147 
18,770 
27,248 

102,694 
63,304 
46,439 

274,640 
43,095 
10,120 

4,675 
eee | 
20,591 
63,824 
21,960 
71,940 
32,083 
15020 
424 
V2, 107 
Oeil a 
AUIAsiee 
1,343,564 


Sa SS SS PS 2 PN SSE EES SST ES TET SE I EE I 
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EEE 


26S ‘Eve |) Q'k¢ 6 6€ 9°8E [BJO] 


( 

(Sg9‘ 181) 0°92 0'Lb 0°22 ueIUIeLy/) 
(€S€'69) GLI 28S € v2 URIABUIPUPIS 
(S9¢‘ZS) \"9 Lvl 8°62 asaninudd 
(990' 16) 0°S2 € 6h 1'G2 YSl|Od 
(L0S‘86) LOL €°22 9°19 uel|e}| 
(998‘r€) Ay 8 Ly 0°91 uewebuny 
(279'88) O'-L 2 Le Q'2¢ Yaa 
(€28‘€08) 8°€Z 0°8S 2 8h UBWJd5) 
(Z€9'92) 602 68h 2 0€ yoinq 
(969° ZS) G'4S E22 Cc aSOUlyd 
(N) dJOW JO SIBBA EF] sleak Z1-6 SS] 10 SIB9A Q dnol5 o1uy}3 


2 ccc ccc, 


UOI}eONPF JO SyeaA 
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TABLE D.18 Number of years of education of the respondent’s mother 


Years of Absolute 

Education Frequency Percent 
8 years or less 832,326 62.0 
9-12 years 220,010 16.7 
13 years or more 60,729 4.4 
Don’t Know 226,941 16.9 
Inapp. — — 
Total 1,343,564 100.0 


TABLE D.19 Number of years of education of the respondent’s father 


Years of Absolute 

Education Frequency Percent 
8 years or less 783,640 58.4 
9-12 years 21 Oey 12 15.6 
13 years or more 86,893 (aes 
Don't Know 262,326 IES: 
Inapp. — —_ 
Total 1,343,563 100.0 


TABLE D.20 Number of years of education of the respondent's spouse 


Years of Absolute 

Education Frequency Percent 
8 years or less 510,072 50.1 
9-12 years 405 237 30.2 
13 years or more 188,808 14.1 
Don’t Know 31,290 on 
Inapp. 208,170 155 
Total 1,343,569 100.0 


TABLE D.21 Past attendance of ethnic school, by respondent 


Absolute 
Attendance Frequency Percent 
Number 497,025 37.0 
Full-Time 22,412 187 
Part-Time 129,193 9.6 
Inapp. 693,416 51.6 
Total 1,343,541 100.0 


TABLE D.22 Respondent’s perception of the effectiveness of the ethnic school in 
teaching the non-official language 


Absolute 
Effectiveness Frequency Percent 
Very Useful 69,858 5.2 
Somewhat Useful 47,186 She: 
Not Very Useful 20,065 1.5 
Not Useful At All 14,312 tel 
Don’t Know 500 0.0 
Inapp. 1,190,289 | 88.6 
Total 1,343,393 100.0 
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TABLE D.23 Age of respondents, by ethnic group 


Ethnic 
Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 


Portuguese 
Scandinavian 


Ukrainian 
Total 


16-25 


o2i4 
16.3 
18.9 
24.4 
16.9 
alek 
18.7 
18.6 
16.9 
19.4 
20.4 


26-35 


33.1 
22.3 
24.8 
33.8 
Heel, 
24.1 
Zone 
35.5 
22.4 
20.9 
24.9 


Age 


36-50 


2300 
39.5 
33.6 
32.1 
Mf 
37.8 
PALE, 
37.1 
32.5 
32.6 
34.1 


51-60 


41 
Tle2 
11.8 

ape, 
ize | 

9.4 
tz) 

6.1 
10.3 
12.8 
10.2 


Over 60 


6.7 
10.7 
10.7 

3.9 
23.6 

ea 
WT 

2.8 
18.0 
14.3 
1.04 


(N 


) 
(56,948) 
(76,072) 

(302,963) 
(87,622) 
(34,414) 

(382,502) 
(89,165) 
(56,737) 
(68,122) 

(1795217) 

) 


(1,333, 752 


TABLE D.24 Proportion in each generational group according to ethnic origin 


Ethnic 
Group 


Portuguese 


Greek 
Chinese 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Dutch 
German 
Polish 
Ukrainian 


Scandinavian 


Total 


208 


First 


Generation 


99% 
95.8 
88.7 
83.0 
Ola? 
70.3 
62.8 
48.4 
34.9 
34.6 
67.8 


Percent Generation 


Second Third 


Generation 


=) 
© 


pees SS eee 
OmwaonnrnNnWdaDaDOD MN 


Generation 


© 
lon) 


(OO OM OM & + O~« 


—_— —L —* 
OMBOOAN HNO 


Older 
Families 


= 
on 


ee ee ee 
OWONON=MNO 


a S 
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TABLE D.26 Mother tongue stated by respondents 


Mother Tongue 


English 
French 
German 
Greek 
Dutch 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Danish 
Norwegian 
Swedish 
Hungarian 
Polish 
Russian 
Ukrainian 
Chinese 
Other 
Total 


210 


Absolute 
Frequency 


204,419 
Coho 
Va aT AU ls) 
80,821 
07,435 
336,867 
99,/02 
10,723 
6,144 
6,285 
30,456 
98,398 
4,396 
137,046 
92,900 
12,134 
1,343,566 


Percent 


1009 
1.6 
16:2 
6.0 
4.3 
fae.) 
4.1 
0.8 
0.5 
Di 
2.3 
43 
0.3 
10.2 
3.9 
0.9 
100.0 
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TABLE D.28 Composition of respondent’s neighbourhood 


Ethnic Composition 


Ethnic Mostly English/ 

Group Ethnic French Canadian Other Mixed Don’t Know 
Chinese 16.9 Span 4.4 Bey 4.9 
Dutch ueé 39.8 2.9 Zee 3.4 
German 1.9 36.3 4.1 aes 6.2 
Greek 37.4 2240 Jed 3070 te 
Hungarian 0.0 40.8 Ce 59.0 1.9 
Italian 24.9 22.9 2.4 47.6 1.9 
Polish 0.3 31.4 wil 62.0 2.6 
Portuguese 20.9 ta 6.4 eo 4.9 
Scandinavian 0.2 39.3 Set 52,0 Ooo 
Ukrainian 6.7 18.2 oe) 66.3 he 
Total 12.6 28.2 Siyé 56 3.6 
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TABLE D.30 


Ethnic 
Group 


Chinese 
Dutch 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
Ukrainian 
Total 


214 


Frequency of church attendance, by respondents, during pre-adult 
years 


Frequency of Attendance 


More Than Once One—Three Less Than 
Oncea Week aWeek TimesaMonth OnceaMonth Never 


4.2 31.9 CS: 23.6 28.5 
32.3 47.7 ig fee oP 
18.6 90.4 a 13.8 6.1 
10.0 65.3 15.0 8.3 0.9 
lies 97.6 49 16.9 2.3 
2032 96.2 7.6 8.5 ee 
liged eye) 2 12.3 Se) 3.8 
23.9 62.5 O77 9.3 1.6 
Utes! 40.1 11.1 23.9 6.2 
128 O09 Zino Ae 3.2 
1929 02.6 eZ Tel 4.4 
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TABLE D.32 Present strength of respondent’s religious beliefs 


Strength of Beliefs 


Ethnic Very Somewhat 

Group Strong Strong Weak Inapp. 
Chinese 9.1 18.9 7 5022 
Dutch 36.9 22. 26.5 13.9 
German 19.5 33.4 29.5 1720 
Greek 48.3 30.1 18.3 2.7 
Hungarian 19.6 34.0 315 1321 
Italian 42.8 See. 16.9 4.2 
Polish B13 28.5 2126 16.0 
Portuguese 39.0 35.8 16.8 8.4 
Scandinavian 19.1 27.6 28.3 23.9 
Ukrainian 24.7 3515 24.8 13.8 
Total 30.9 O23 ZaL0 13.1 
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Survey of Non-Official Language Groups 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
PHASE II 
. 1. How do you usually think of yourself; as a___._==—=—=—SE—CO or AL 
(group) (group) 
-Canadian, or a Canadian-________, or a Canadian, or what? 
(group) 
Sift ef aggre wes Nectaaeente alaije. s,s MN cya y tk wae Aen Pe aches ere 1 
(group) 
ieee = = Canadianor Canadian =. =e ee eee ee, 2 
(group) (group) 
Canadian’ Of oe =F Pelee COP II arte ere eco cara ocd vcans A eee 3 
(group) 
CANacialh i wtiras chee Seen ste tions «ney es coer ee le 4 
Other (Specily) ois Bengt, ie oh et A a eae ie ai eed ayo ee 5 
NO particular Group. 2 ¢ca0 este WA Rea nE aes ey Cok nat BG eee 6 
Di i a ane Ste EN ee ER See ec, Se enh Re ee 8 
HAND CARD “A” TO R* 
Before | ask more questions about yourself, | want to get your opinion on what 
problems, if any, are faced by ____________ as a group in Canada. 
(group) 
As | read each one, just tell me whether you think that, for in 
(group) 


Canada generally, the problem is very serious, somewhat serious, not very serious, or 
not a problem at all. 


Very Somewhat Not very Nota 
Serious Serious Serious Problem DK 


2. ...not enough oppor- 

tunities for pha eae 

(group) 

in Canada 

to continue education beyond 

high school. 1 2 3 4 8 
OV Ae lOSS' Ole. 2. Seems 

(group) 
traditions and customs in 
Canada. 1 2 3 4 8 
* See p. 268 
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Very Somewhat Not very Nota 
Serious Serious Serious Problem DK 
4. ...loss of interest in 
traditional religion of the 


(group) 


5. ...discrimination against 

eee SY 
(group) 

employers in Canada. 1 2 3 4 8 


6. ...decreasing use of 
f= among. = 
(language) (group) 
in Canada. 1 2 3 4 8 


lee = se 2 Bee tvare t00 
(group) 
much apart from other 


Canadians. 1 2 3 4 8 


8. ...not enough opportunities 


for NOW jee 2 Ori 
(group) 
Canada to learn English. 1 y, 3 4 8 


9. ...not enough opportunities 


fot NOW 2) we IN 
(group) 
Canada to learn French. 1 2 3 4 8 


Now I’m going to repeat a couple of the same problems, and | would like you to tell me 
whether, if the government could act to correct the pisbigny you might be willing to 
have taxes raised to have this done. 


Yes No Depends DK 


Oe eUlOSS 10 fi . 2 tee ten oe 
(group) 
traditions and customs in Canada. 1 2 | 8 
11. ...decreasing use of —_—_-___—— 
(language) 
among —__ in Canada. 1 2 3 8 
(group) 
12. In general, how close do you think _________. in Canada feel to one 
(group) 
another... 
BAVC ClOSOm ria tena ely cons Shoe hk s Sule Ruane iets: Ce obi tures ate. RAN 1 
PL SOMOW ALC IOSO Ait or ied era ai tae Peta ca uae OR le inh ty a 1 tan Sian 2 
ESETIOUNOLY CIOSE vic etre neti ath ch hale cS ios sew ca te fee a cs 3 
LE MOL CIOS rata foxt ud tees re ere 93 rt eens Mim ac on eh Aad ae 4 
PD) Keceine. Sie eu eens hones ne (er Sea Mee me ne 8 
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13. Are there any reasons you might have for feeling it to be desirable for 


in Canada to maintain close ties to one another? 
(group) 


If so, what would be the most important reason? 
(NOTE: Do not read alternatives; circle one response only.) 


Help each other to get along and adjust inCanada.................. 1 
Help to. keep up 2.242 =e customs. and itraditionS:&. ease <o ae © 2 
(group) 
Helpto Keep UD re = oe eRe Gh avon haere ats ie ian eee 8 
(language) 
Other (specify) 
INE es oe kd RM Bee cenit Lee ee Mat A ST se Oe Pas 
NO-TO ASO Mid eres crete etic ae pened lava are 26 keke RRR AN Ome tte At. ne mea 7 


14. Are there any reasons you might have for feeling it to be undesirable for 


_ _——S in Canada to maintain close ties to one another? 
(group) : 
If so, what would be the most important reason? 


(NOTE: Do not read alternatives; circle one reasponse only.) 


Notnecessary for 22 tomaintaincloseties. eae eats 1 
(group) | 
_ Sin Canada should mix with other Canadians ......... 2 
(group) 
Other (specify) 
ONES EG IS ae Sn MeN cP eal i ae ie SEE ON ha a cml NA AS 
NO SOAS OM see Ure ke ee eR ee PE Ret dc eet °¢ 
15. On the whole, how desirable do you think it is for __________ in Canada to 
(group) 
maintain close ties to one another. ..? 
Very desirable ry tira: Ween aie sek Bole (oe Ut a SOMES eG Re eee 1 
usomewhal:desitable iin citar. Gea. ice he US ete ee 2 
_., neither desirable: nor, undesirable 4... 6.0.5 605. .a ee 3 
PRSOMeWat LIMGSSNADIC eee is cee feo el ae es ke eee 4 
SA VERVWUINGOSITADIG ac. s we tere hae ets <0 si. 2016) oar eaten tack ees ae ene 5 
16. Do you think that there is something that might be called a aa GCI. of 
group 
life that exists for atleast some ____——SS—SsS—S in|. Cacti? 
(group) 
SSE apy Serge MUM Arh A ted a «ey pale aerlioaey det allah se «ators aces ea 1 
I fede RR CIMA TREE! goiter yr ok Titel et ROR means ST ei He Mi eae JENA De ne 8 act ot 2 
SKIP TOQ. 18 
GOWTOCTI7. 
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(17. What in your opinion is the most important part of the ___ way of life 


(group) 
10K in Ganada?z 
(group) 
(NOTE: Do not read alternatives; circle one response only.) 
Festivals anosMOldayS fore aus dad ioheoe se Rie Te ee ee Ve es 1 
FRENGIOUSDEIGCIS cet. a alse ss 4/y ace gua le he Oar ee OP eta men ai atone 2 
BAMOUAGS RISC DV) eer Sets iaa RUM aT me trae 3 
(group) 
TOO ee rere ete Gok esky: atlas Ouse Mg aN cee I a, eit ee, 4 
Other (specify) 
5 
DY iGo tical, Si a Sar a A PM a RD lL A ae er Pet Bh 8 
VERO Osea terns ete ted na Ae Fa Silken Pale, Wale Ae ape MURR Sue tee ae apes 9 
ASK EVERYONE: 
(18. Do you think there will come a time when most —_____ in Canada will 
a (group) 


have forgotten all about their ethnic past? 


PY, Ces ree era cr edhe saw! x snc a BANE a alte cS lis oe RENN ema Semen a 1 
Depends (on what?) 
2 
INO ie sack ah eae iy atin and eigiee Acta Wie as cer re ae vee er ee cna 3 
BB) Cee Soto bend aE a |e Pe aS oor tore tema aun SPR ot 8 
SKIP TOQ. 20 

19. Howlong do you think this will take? | mean, about how many generations? 
lias already RADDENEG 22s fa. 'ainwpe inant Seg ete tee eee renin: 1 
ONEIDENSMAUON ea seeter aint oars hos Cee emer aan Te be feds TM 2 2 
WO GOMETAUOMS ptt. Sega ieee Rate Wa. it nicer eee Senet 3 
THTES ON fOURGEMEerAlIONS <a see kx a pa Pe ene the aims een eee ee rene 4 
FIVEIOn MOLE GENerallonS oh)h: ties asin eae ep eee oie ere nolan ene 5 
DEDENUSe ec saa ened ea ean 1 anit gga Mebpeta oecs chev e« oeeemen 6 
BD) CE eee VI ee Gree en CRP eS ey re SOR caer McRae | 8 
ie leloe Se een OE Ri Meer sn crag ear ee ROL 9 

HAND CARD “B” TOR 

ASK EVERYONE: 

© 20.\In your opinion, how many people of —_____________ origin in Canada do you 
SS (group) 
think speak =? 
(language) 

AVOPAIMOStallme te note ee ere a mer eye eran ara te aie era 1 
Moretthan halttermatc eer ne nee eee cots tet a arniaig 2 
Abouitipalt ee patente tt lien Mart cla ster tiy cg a cement ee Matern nt. urea aa 3 
PES Stricl irate oe encte ee pete wh ean etek eee abate erinalbitiaalscReaat'cin\ 5 ee 4 
FOWaCe MON Gu esses tet lini mecha xieai vive ates ne Ges 5 
Gort ee tie at cee te AM he mre ere aks di Seaptils, ac. dame 2 8 
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.21. Do you think that the proportion speaking _—_—_________ in Canada has 
(language) 
changed much in, say, the last ten years; has it... 


wig GeCreased 4 IO i a. i-3 6. eens sone lo aries: cae 2 Be 1 
4 Ge0Creasedia iter tiene tices ee ec tn, Sere een een ee 2 
wremained the: Same? io. )..ace cee eae cus ee ee ey ee 3 
INICIO ASOG GIITMG 252 eer, os cee Gb wid wl Show cae ao ey ee Ee oe 4 
e increased Bink. 5 +4: Fs ea ee ee ee 5 
I) RE TaD DMs eRe ATs ied oC Manet eee Amen eA set, | On Ns 8 
22. Do you think there wil! ever come a time when ____———SSSSS—SM in. Canada will no 
(group) 
longer be speaking ____————? 
(language) 
NOS 2.60 Dicutiea aya ee Ok ao Mees 2 ero! ine A Te See aa ey eae eee 1 
Depends (on what?) 
2 
NOs Bo a Ne RR te ee th Dc eke 49 ou eerie ay erie 3 
|B] , Gey ere ere, Ss eee SOREN, 1 So SAR nnT CURES ORME eeremen Saez BUNS edi OBry oc 8 
SKIP TO Q. 24 
GO TOQ. 23 


23. How long do you think this will take? | mean, about how many generations? 


IGHaS aleady NappeNned st. ck: erate entrar tale yee! Setar wats ears ee aie hth 1 
One generation we yo Mercer en ee re taitiennedst his ee 2 
TWO:GENCIALIONS tre ae te ee ee eh Rete ne A Latha aye ne 3 
TNTCSOMIOUNGENGCralOlS cane ee et craal ea et etn cn peak lee ae ae 4 
Five ornmore cenerationss 5. sac 3.. co. re Se aa ee 5 
Depends ii) sere hele wenger nae Snes. Oar: th 2. axe Sa ee 6 
DR wareigitaahe dk ahamster een SR. 5 a's. bro agro rey Re ae Lee ane = 4 8 
ING DD eeeatat sea ee each wire epee say Be 9 
ASK EVERYONE: 


24. Are there any reasons you might have for feeling it to be desirable for 


fe in Canada to speak: Ph so, ‘whatiwould be the 
(group) (language) 

most important reason? 

(NOTE: Do not read alternatives; circle one response only.) 


Help to keep up __________ customs and traditions ............. 1 
(group) 
Felp: to communicate with OUnet 0 see als ee ee Oe eee) 2 
(group) 

Second language is generally useful .......................00000. S 
Other (specify) 

4 
NO EASON nae. nut alms eras eel ees eis site aha gt de ee og ni rece cee. 7 
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25. Are there any reasons you might have for feeling it to be undesirable for 


ae thy. Canada to Speak’. = ___? If so, what would be the 
(group) (language) 
most important reason? 


(NOTE: Do not read alternatives; circle one response only.) 


Prevents mixing with other Canadians ...................0-0 eee ees 1 
Notnecessary l0r 2... lo. Speak 2 ee ee 2 
(group) (language) 
Other (specify) 
wea ss poh cr ae edi ere OO eel ts cers ete A eB meh 5 
per NOMCASOI came tee tae Ss clk rat aleve scone 2 Whe SAME ets sina ene Seer o i 
( 26.) On the whole then, how desirable do you think it is for ____________ in Canada 
a (group) 
{OSD e aK ek 
(language) 
BEV EMVICICSIFADI Ce conn tee acai. en 5a asaes-aci tesa, fal Oe ees oon see eee 1 
PISOITIO WAL OCSILADIC fe ue) acres vo cslupr ari Rare ehenctlal tena ae es eee ae 2 
sourer Cesirabie nor Undesirable ...ia. 62. eae hae i ee eee 3 
MESOMOW MAL UNGESIIADIC 2c kk: « sn ajeeumeleien Sily yeas a aemeanemn eee 4 
PEVETUUNGCSI TAO ete oto. oie ule y sim cs. Bi re mom ets Mme eine ae es meee 5 
\27. )Do you think a person can be a true _______-Canadian if he or she does 
(group) 
novspeak 3s? 
(language) 
SS ea eRe ee Oe a EN ROU IRS S MEP SC hg et 1 
Apa retort ce ese ooh ces ne foie): ke Mans Game e eta 5 Migr cats h canes: 2 oem aetna 2 
KS er eel nl rte a als G5 Sa 9 oe 8 
Now I’m going to read some statements about Says cniace, Tell me whether you 
group) 
agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 


Strongly Somewhat Neutral Somewhat Strongly DK 
28. ...the ability to speak 


fees In Canada 
(language) 
opens up some good job 
opportunities. 1 Ps 3 “A 5 8 


29. ...trying to preserve 
one’s identity as a 
pres 2 I Canada 

(group) 
is to some extent 


being disloyal to 
Canada. 1 2 S 4 5 8 


Oe 5 eee a 8 IN 
(group) 
Canada ought to 


assimilate as Soon as 
possible. 1 2 3 4 5 8 
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Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 
Strongly Somewhat Neutral Somewhat Strongly DK 


31. ...there is nothing 
WFOTIG Vii eee ner ree 
(group) 

in Canada changing their 

names to more English- 

or French-sounding 

names, if they want to. 1 2 3 4 5 8 


HAND CARD “B” TOR 


Now I’m going to read a number of statements about English-Canadians. When | read 
each statement, please tell me whether you think it applies to all or almost all 
English-Canadians, more than half, about half, less than half, or few or none. 


Allor More Less Few 
Almost Than Half Than or DK 
All Half Half None 

32. ...English-Canadians don't 

likO 1G. N@ Ala iet es 

(group) 
talking to each other in 
LNs ING Set a, 1 2 3 4 5 8 
(language) 

33. ...English-Canadians treat 

oa he Soe estas they 

(group) 

treat other English- 

Canadians. 1 2 3 4 5 8 
34. ...English-Canadians want 

(O,SCCMt sarees A 

(group) 

become more like themselves. 1 2 3 4 5 8 
35. ...English-Canadians think 

of non-English-speaking 

Canadians as not fully 

Canadians. 1 2 3 4 5 8 


In Toronto, Edmonton and Vancouver 
SKIP TO Q. 40 


In Montreal and Winnipeg 
GO TO Q. 36 


Now, I’m going to read a number of statements about French-Canadians. When | read 


each statement, please tell me whether you think it applies to all or almost all 
French-Canadians, more than half, about half, less than half, or few or none. 
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All or More Less Few 
Almost Than Half Then or DK _ Inapp. 
All Half Half None 


36. ...French-Canadians don't 
like tohear_ 
(group) 
talking to each other in 


(language) 


37. ...French-Canadians treat 


just as they 
(group) 
treat other French- 


Canadians. 1 2 3 4 5 8 9 


38. ...French-Canadians want 
1O'SCO ee Be ae 
(group) 
become more like 


themselves. 1 2 3 4 5 8 9 


39. ...French-Canadians think 
of non-French speaking 
Canadians as not fully 
Canadian. 1 DNS there 5 eS fc) 


ASK EVERYONE: 


40. “When you were growing up, that is, before you were 18, for the most part did you 
“ live ona farm, in a village, in a small town, in a small city, a medium-sized city, or 
a big city, a suburb of a big city? 


(NOTE: If respondent mentions two or more places where equal time was spent, 
ask for the one in which he lived first.) 


FART RR eee A ai mr eS duede ate busts Abtmah Chall h de tinea Aiea as 1 
WATE Ce(ee gerry aces Mey rig RRR Ne Patan Chota are can ce SCRE ee Naas Reece 2 
SS OU Pare eto G Sec lcanetne Megs Pre wee Mma ORI NMRERE TS tee 3 
SITTIN tres ii eartas fee hk Shan ence choles Aa ci cnt Baer Riau aot EN ore 4 
MIGCIUIM ESI ZEGICIY ee ce le atirs Gye tee toe rte alvin tetanay trees se ous ona 5 
SIGS reir teeny atic cti ths faye trae Rae see aint ee earnest 6 
Suburb Oba Dig Cie fee cakes ee ae 2 i WO eee Bera mre oc ri 
ere ee ie a i eastc: EAB Ih tect tease oye tuk ie rat ee Ra Me 8 
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41. Inwhat country did you spend most of your time while you were growing up? 
(NOTE: Indicate country according to present boundaries.) 


Canada it sites oy hoene se 01 
SKIP TO Q. 43 
United States "oo a. ee ek 02 
AUST ara a sae nore. Serer 03 
GEIMany cassis seer ee 04 
Greece tudo wala etrlt e 05 
HONAMC a soe; te etiacmam ene 06 
HAR wiv em cee nine etme oe 07 
PORUGal ers titative ke 08 
DER MAalK eaten Crake ote 09 
NORWAY Sis da es an eee 10 
SWOECEHiet wun canton el ee 11 
FUNG ADS os. sh ore ae 12 
PONG aa eden ot 13 P 
RUSSiat catch centres: 14 = 
weUKTAINet Hak ee Ui. « 15 
China (Mainland) ......... 16 
MONG KONG tia. wieenine ae 17 
Taiwan (Formosa) ........ 18 
Other (specify) 
19 
42. How old were you when you moved to Canada? 
IAD Di. chniie-tawe akae eck aeeitarprats Se ka uk. cine Metete eero oaee Ulnar 99 


If R was 18 years old or older 
SKIP TO Q. 53 


| want to ask some questions about the time when you were growing up in Canada. 


43. When you were growing up in Canada, did you live with your father and mother, or 
with whom did you live? 


BoUunvsamecanG MOMer uc suck preatielc hat aie a eats ee rie ene iree as 1 
Father Onis nance in eas Sere este t Prt Sate cae oat ig deco aed ne OE ga 2 
MOLORORIV Ee ice an, oh oe Amey Oy el he eel deal ce oe eek aorta 3 


Other(Specity) 2 as eee ee ee ee 
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44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


Did they speak English well? 
(if unclear, say: Well enough to carry on a conversation?) 


BOLMTAtIer ANGAIMNOMION, 2c 5..0ee we sehen RRC TRING lee OR Ree che dala: 1 
PPL IGT OMMV she ere Reta ti tc eal rhe eee tea ae tate a Oe ita ome aN mn eb 2 
WIOUIOT ONY < wa. B cet hd dod cle Seta Raat See MEA mate Sr actu eit 5 3 
NGAI Chats erate cee ois cd Se eee ore see ee re Pere et ee 4 
Map ametrmen ek is che tee e Mee Meee wee Sorte oan oe Reem ait ] 

Did they speak French well? 

(if unclear, say: Well enough to carry on a conversation?) 
BOlnalaemanGiMOUlele pth a wit cus bee cue aetna ies ern ee 1 
LLNS el eV ee SS One eae anime err ee ape tareeneiet her Wh, tec babes Aiba. 3 2 
NOUDCTIODIV Gh = us e:cechiras 5 nhs sh 2 ian Darrin See cate ee sere epee are 3 
ING RIO Ue teen nent reee: ciicna ohirs s cuqatean <a eaarercks takarun eh Eek ner cae coe 4 
ROP meen ee eer ash ce cease 2 Ry che fae Peasy 8 TRE antes ecm 9 

Did they speak ___ well? 

(language) 
(if unclear, say: Well enough to carry on a conversation?) 
Bolt tatnemancd motel 26.9 sige veces 6 > slits PERCE aie.a wich oper eae 1 
FAV TC OO INV My re eae isin: Se Aloe ole. 0 tw Spc Re Rane merge AC stirs art ieee Re ee 2 
WOT IOV pees setae set bales cork gh Wek am, che eters’ 7st Se aR eae S 
NOMEN MOK re tere haiti iyo Stee een a oe tin eb Srnyue er eae 4 
[MAD Dar tew ree Neem er says (n+ vec enete io Baus wearer he Be ae Re oMairane st ee 2 9 

What language, or languages, were used in your home? 

ETIGUSIO My arent wne eta 88a sso. oe loge eas <7aP caer aves eine 1 
FerONClh OM yee ene tart oho este imine tra wre hnesir mica coe me oiny = 6 i he 2 
Etanic language Ons ea ues eno dec aioe aye py ee scat ne aoe 3 
Ethnic language and English .......... cesses eee nec eee seen eee 4 
Ethnic language andFrench ...............-. Hd ates 5a RO ee 5 
Ethnic language, English and French ..............- 5s sees ee eee 6 
Other (specify) if 
aveYs) ols Sic y es crac os oa ae Oe ae eee eS NS oe 9 
How did your parents feel about your learning or keeping ——_________, did 
(language) 

they... 
.. strongly want you to learn or keepit ............ ee eee eee eens 1 
..somewhat want you to learn or keepit ....--. 2.6 e eee eee eee eee 2 
MOC i ce tols ies al gt wena a. whup ed eae cna oe 3 
_.somewhat not want you to learn or keepit...........- 5. serene eee 4 
_. strongly not want you to learn or keepit........-. 0. eee eee eee 5 
Velo oe Deere Weer ener A Were aa bert Sone tenn e us gana a 
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49. How did you feel at the time about learning or keeping _________., did you... 


(language) 
(NOTE: If R says he had no choice, ask: “If you had had a choice, how would 
you have felt?”’) 
strongly want tovlearnior keep tcc vo. 26 cue 2. a eee bee ee 1 
... somewhat want to learn or keepit......... 0... cee ee eee Z 
PsTOUCATO I a ee rac a Vin eau ia Ace GS ck: aa 4 2 She) oma aie a tet amen et 3 
...somewhat not want to learn orkeepit .............. 02-2... eee, 4 
strongly not wantto lean, Of Ke@D [ea oe cae e uh yen 5 
PADD Nott cuatro tert Varia Menon Pera ccuy, Saree ceekat cae bnlaee ees eral oem eae: 9 
50. Would you say that your parents hoped you would maintain ties with other 
? 
(group) 
YS ie vide ay siti a ai sie ee Np at 2 cin etn ema ci at a alee eat ee 1 
PO a exch tur ctrl ecChuret acount Meee ALGER Ur Greek tsi cane lat lh trea en Pace Rat aS 2 
Kee tee A eA AG TS MMR Cer ren thse tee: Oneal at eer a ee 8 
Ba ais |8)°) ce Merman oh eae url nrc: Meiers Dane natin pha Oe Fie soe tte ce char 9 
51.\ Did you attend a school or classes in Canada? 
(group 
en S YR A Ca eee PEs AON ge ae MR RM E eee ear. ae ORME Ee gah, A a Si ns a 1 
SKIP TO Q. 53 
LJ Yes 
Was this ever full-time, or was it only part-time or summer school? 
FILET ivr Rede hace des MMi cies a0 aie tat lc) WN Saree GES ae Sens ema 2 
Part-time OFSUMMEIrONlVis seen Fins eee ene ot eee ee Oe eres 3 
HVA Dic sexs Mats pees Bat ale lon Soke ceed Shaan Bie Maen, Loe Mt coe Tie ile ae et as ao 9 


‘52. How effective do you feel the school was in teaching or developing the use of 
, was it... 


~ (language) © 
se VOCTV SOLU ie Meier Ranh en. ON crake St ISA? 4) ins abl NARI cat 1 
ts SOMMENVIIAG LIS ELUM eye atte ale vats Sh) 10 cu. yk ce a ae or arene REA eae Ps 
PETIOU VG RVHIS Gi heeare i 2e9 sam codices, co) ohepet et gaerace el cee path ae Meee te ge 3 
PANO AA ISE NU eatery Ste ci wy of 8 Teen, SUPORTE AY EN APRESS, See ied Da ote eke 2 4 
DOK caeithe tree iiera sd iit ces Be Re See AUN 9 Air Uh TUT 0) ORO Ee en ie oe 2 8 
MAD Ds are eer eae tee ayy ean A oe nal ee ater ae SO eee 9 


ASK EVERYONE: 


53. Are your parents still living? 


FATHER MOTHER 


ie rt el UM ner 5 Cee ER PPG Dlee Sieg ORL Me ee ED SR eS 1 1 
INO BR ie aa Seed Rit cad Bp at Sees yds hake eaten ee ne 2 2 


| If “no” to both parents 
SKIP TO Q. 56 
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54. Where does (he, she) live now? 


SEENSHGOLISG Wane rae ec et, Mee on cke en nO athe & 1 1 
SKIP TO C756 
PUG MOI MOO ULOOG faite a olde ule tea aie veal ae le Uae 2 2 
PIT COR LWO AWAY (ote. cy ou cog ee oe ee acai on eta 3 3 
VN SCOR CEN ote ia a ne orn Ae een UN a Ep 801 4 4 
Elsewhere in,Canada, ..... hvac. oes) Ree ae 5 5 
y De Reed tome tear eran rte ete topes 6 6 
(country) 
OU Ne Tamecaine retina oo aint Whe ee Ae Ces bel gules VA 7 
LRT O) end ghey Ge MB ROR ee ies 5 ie OP re eRe er Pa oe 9 9 
55. How often do you see (him, her)? 
FATHER MOTHER 
More than once aweek ...............0 cece eee ee 1 1 
Weekly or several times amonth .................. 2 2 
Monthly or several times a year ................... 3 3 
VG ATV ONlOGSS were cits yess corde 8 22 es oe om cada 4 4 
INV Cee tere ici NS cease «ios Open ua ad aoe 5 5 
[ateVele Fe rGeN GG center eer re ane tartans tear pani Esper Gnere cer arena 9 9 
ASK EVERYONE: 
< 56. Do you maintain close ties with other ____ in Canada? 
i roup) 
YS rae tee at pre ahste ry tter ate eU otre sinh tebe Wi Se ioe Watene cg Siew, 1 
ING sae ae reise andere ey a ASH dna akabeiterde: Mined Kalk. feseteaye Mt eid rele are 2 
57. When you visit other people in their homes, are these people usually... 
PRE GISI-© AMAGlANSay deer ey ety ete one hn oe etter 1 
WTCRCrEG ANAC ANS 1). en een keine Meee iro lh ala ols ot atak onaatalae. 2 
sg ahaa Sa 210 et Ober ap i ale Manik dl ek ar dee MO PR an aE nga 3 
(group) 
POO AI ICUAn QLOUB. tare ereaees ae eect creo Rian ete pele ae vtoncte rene Fas 4 
A ire ar ei AE el nS a ahi: phy avail ies a aGtilee Lei Ripeleremeetce ate 5 
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58. Do you have any relatives or in-laws now living in Canada (other than your 
parents, spouse or children)? 


SKIP TO Q. 60 
[|] Yes 


Where do the nearest ones live; do they live... 


EFIPMMIS OUSE ieee x We et wre ore ae nce a eet wate ee eee hcl ate emanate eae Z 
SKIP TO Q. 60 

eae ttl tS EIQ MOOUNOOC sn ure tercre claves ym ee che ahh age cures rea eee rage 3 

WHAT OMUWO AWAY 2 ae Cake mais wats hss re See mone en dane 4 

FSACTOSS LOW Mastic ie dst etl eee renee ce ye ant tt oh te aol center ote a cane a ) 

PANOUNOR CY erat ne cee cbse Me crepeeciaee aie ecu aa Ak eI ee ae oc 6 


59. How often do you see these relatives? 


More thanonce aiweek oi eaaineg eee cite cee eatin ae, creat re oe ae. 2 /ene 1 

Weekly or several times'a month... 0.0... oe ecu e te ee e e eke Z 

Monthly or several times a year oo. 0. i eee ee ee eee 3 

Vearlyiorlessvt a0 8.ns clade tose hee ee ease als anh ge ee 4 

INGVietirk sche 2 art en Cay Rather at cheng tee aan gi eR es cece ace oe 5 

afcte] omMnrneetr een Spe rarer rene tetany a enter Marit bask Seth xa Case ecinnne Cees 9 
ASK EVERYONE: 


60. | would like you to think about your three closest friends (or couples) who are 
not relatives. (Pause a second or two.) 
Now, of these three, how many are _______? 
(group) 


(NOTE: Count a couple as one friend. If either member of the couple is 


count the couple as —_______..) 
(group) (group) 
Cee tel a ae Sa ia saeco ease re ee ee 1 
TOI eC mn reece ice? clvcilin moe, dct slid, cae ee dee, Nt eee ioe eke ter rae 2 
TT TING Om wae em lee cas. ulriy Ro ss Dahe eee aie 8 Se hanes Capea va nae cee 3 
fel p (ot Meee ral eh a Me et Sener kes Ane intes ene Mr cr ath t none 4 
I) | peers ett Neh oe Meee er Reine cAI eMee Rey elie nw bn at erry een amery aerane Sa 8 
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61. Of the people living in this neighbourhood, are they mostly __________, or 


(group) 

mostly English-Canadian, or mostly French-Canadian, or some other group or 
what? 

CEST NYS ac. AAR Sac ed TERMS igi eo Sie Beare rat NiCr mreRIN eho Ate 1 

(group) 

MOSEVIENONSR-O@ anaclans: |: .</25 aso biliee msyhie utacdtua Remora cea ee ae 2 

Mosuyenench=G amadianse is cca yikes e ae aati ere Sn eer 3 

Ge Fa SSC et cee is SN OE ee eae oe ee 

NO particular Groups MIXGCs 0.1.10 5, ale Pec chee ee ee a 5 

BS, ORT co Se Ne Sah MOD 1 BaP PE Oe dpa Pe Weeaecr dg OG ane ea, el gl wg 8 


62, What language did you first learn in childhood and still understand? 


“| alsfe|leighy eee Ramen tarts 01 
SKIP TO Q. 69 


TOM GCI ea re Mean cio 02 
OMAN sad comes et ait satis 03 
GCC Kennan are osu 04 
DUICINE Mere gan Cee ne ."s 05 
tala ert ee that ees re ence 06 
POUUQUCSO Gs Fens canst 07 
DAIS Rian.c- pied ate + «tee 08 
NOnweGIan fos cunt ett 2h ni 09 
OWES tMeeee rasta ss 10 
UNO Anlaltak ys taser wg 11 
POUS ia secciene ees chee rcs are ccs 12 
FACISSIAN ee ease se chars 3 13 
WKF ANNAN rte teat has re alate 14 
GhineSe hye ce ike eee 15 
Other (specify) 

16 


This is the mother tongue 
Write in margin 


| If interview is being conducted in English | 
SKIP TO Q. 65 
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HAND CARD “D” TOR 


Very Fairly Not’ Not 
Well Well Very At Inapp. 


Well All 
63. When you hear others speak 
English, how well do you 
: understand them? 1 2 3 4 9 
64. How well do you speak English 
yourself? 1 2 3 4 9 


If R answers “not very well” or “not at all” to either Q. 63 or Q. 64 


SKIP TO Q. 67 
65. At what age would you say you learned English well enough to use it in a 
conversation? 
REVERE Nc ARUN en, Pe eA ERS, a Solan at Gvew aaa eos ERR Seen 99 
66. How often do you speak English... 
Ae Ce Lg Ao Fe LY RRMA Uae CARE ale elt EN Made ae at Rodin UO py Me eae 1 
..every day, but only at place of work orinschool.................. 2 
~onen: but movevery. day oh 2% Vee Pea et ai eto Wek ro eee ee 3 
SOCCASIONANYS otic a+ hut’ crs] Har dn cent a8 Me errno ects ner anes ayes Sen 4 
Te Ue) | RAR Rn at eg Fa os ey MP AEN RENN OR AS ATR IE i] 
MOVE ai Acti ser tates sr WA po wi avd Seem cis le elytra rey cet iain one ee Ae 6 
ANT eee pee oy at eee ee As ccs ed SP a Ad locas bi cant tee Rave a 9 
Very Fairly Not Not 
Well Well Very At Inapp. 
Well All 
67. How well do you read English? 1 2 3 4 9 
68. How well can you write English? 1 2 3 a 9 


If mother tongue is French: 
SKIP TO Q. 76 


If mother tongue is not French, but interview is being conducted in French 
SKIP TO Q. 72 


.69. Do you know any French at all? 
j 1 eS ebe aad or alat a ALE: ' lab MRS wee Ree Sa CRA Rina cere gh cS cd 1 


HAND CARD “D” TOR 


Very Fairly Not Not 
Well Well Very At Inapp. 


bois Well All 
70.’ When you hear others speak French, 
how well do you understand them? 1 2 3 4 9 
71. How well do you speak French. 
~~ yourself? 1 2 3 4 bo) 


If R answers “not very well” or “not at all” to either Q. 70 or Q. 71 
SKIP TO Q. 74 


rd 12. At what age would you say you learned French well enough to use it in a 


conversation? 

PRO Aect erect ag eh HED cass la es fa VOR See rE esha curvy es taeer ST 99 

73. How often do you speak in French? 
. PEVENYVIGAY Loy tier obi: WAG fiere kn gaat We a Vy anaretaehe partie. Serre 1 
...every day, but only at place of work or inschool .............--+-: 2 
MROMICTN OUE MOL OV EDV IGA tan cation a's ante ect me clone eitreis se GWG: Sey ap 3 
OCCASION AI wei an rte cracls iia Wen oh IA cn ae ele 4 
PE AROIY Ce eee re, Sneha a as «rusian reek uate cre aga esas ce ® re enchant 5 
AS Re eT OR, ae Om momen Rare ee OnLy rene tier nee aemeer gy yy neem 6 
Ta¥elelofe, ever Seer, an etna, PUA iP RPO cS cect TG cor a 9 


Very Fairly Not Not 
Well Well Very At _ Inapp. 
Well All 


74.) How well can you read French? 1 2 3 4 9 
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Very Fairly Not Not 
Well Well Very At Inapp. 


Well All 
75. How well can you write French? 1 2 S 4 9 
If mother tongue is _____________ (see margin), write in margin that R knows 
(language) 
ethnic language. 
SKIP TO Q. 80 
If mother tongue is not ____________ (see margin), but interview is being 
(language) 
conducted in _____, write in margin that R knows ethnic language. 
(language) 
SKIP TO Q. 79 
76. Do you know any ____ at all? 
(language) 
NO SA ie ce sate Op Sede Dee Cee si Ma 6 PMY te veces k tan Gia ap Zeal eg Mac aaa Conan meaty 1 Write in ma 
INO cor stack eat cease ictaeceten et eael tc, marines Pave ee Grist ween, geeue Sy ye ce he 2 
WRITE IN MARGIN 


Montreal only —skip to Q.85 
Other cities —skip to Q. 108 


HAND CARD “D” TOR 


Very Fairly Not Not 
Well Well Very = At _ Inapp. 


Well All 
77. When you hear others speak 
J ee how well'do. you 
(language) 
understand them? 1 2 3 4 9 
78. How well do you speak 
yourself? 1 2 3 4 9 


(language) 


If R answers “not very well” or “not at all” to either Q. 77 or Q. 78 


SKIP TO Q. 82 
79.\At what age would you say youlearned___—————C Well enough to use it ina 
conversation? (language) 
{gpl a) 6 Re pan an ORE grr OLA ES or neo Tee deena i Ser) Te) Met 99 
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{ 80. How often do you speak in ________... 
: (language) 


PRO VOLT CAV OWS Steen =r hi nent Me he run OTC wach Mita wears: & Sats Mam eae lta 1 
POE ,OUtMOLEVEly:day wins 2 cs pee wes aes Ua pine a oe Se hi «2 2 
PROC CASIONANY chia ioe cnaat ais w wie-4 ware aie cea pans Giaortk-a tim ing VN ra RCA Pek 3 
BET ALCLY ie arias 4.Sreiy nis SR Mew me ae das So aA omen tae cae Bree 4 


81. Do you ever feel uncomfortable about using ________ when there are 


others nearby who do not speak —_____? 
(language) 
(If R says “yes”, ask if “always” or “sometimes”.) 


Yes, always 


PNA D Ae RE azo Aina d Geile 8) hats are pene aoe kee meee Pea 1 
NGS TSOMOUMICSe er: 7.1. su a yh ees kes ees «bar aoa oe en aaes see eerie 2 
in fot USE| AY te a i re amg 2 Rar oR ere ee co 3 
IS ee i crf an as Be Same m ON -to 9/0, Se 0 axle Ramee ane aaae 4 
INGO DOH OSet ee ace cee S oecione Waa eee lowe s RE seaiye Mai aha 5 
NOMIC AC SIVIIG SOCAN aioe se nls Slsieng ce ares HE eae 6 
(language) 7 
Ta teTetey: Se eR TP ee eo ear rerer B ie eps ace 9 
Very Fairly Not Not 
Well Well Very At Inapp. 
Well = All 
82. How well can youread —____? 1 2 3 4 9 
— (language) | 
83. How wellcan youwrite__________ ? 1 2 3 4 9 
ao (language) 
\.84,/ Would you say that your own use of ——_______— has increased, decreased, or 
: (language) 


remained the same over the past five years (or since you have been in Canada, if 
this is less than five years)? 


fa toreaestoreve Malet Buscuge castle Oa arin eN Wine bint CONE RRRRAIPE eregra MORSE Le can osaad 1 
PeImaineCithe Samii wie cats = we wich chceyd in mtn tay lle oC neeieeNaUented Shay es ox 2 
TCU AS OC it er aos as eae a aes ices ia ecthen phiayanat ROR Nee ett 3 
[Releler? 22 Wh er ab areme eprint Ae etn EDC ORL: SR ae ee any 9 


For Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver only: 
If R answers “never” to Q. 80 


SKIP TO Q. 98 
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| want to ask about which language or languages you would use today if you were 
speaking to different persons? 


85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94, 
95. 

96. 


97. 
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Code 
English only ® jy aye! sits ates Ghaly 4 at Ba re Nr Ue et 1 
FrenchOnly arpa Paauastie na wa oy ent eine ate a) aha ee detach 2 
Ethnic langquage- Only isis p46 asics ws tie be Ra RW oe ueale Gala Meee teenrs os 3 
Either ethnic language OF EMONS Hy ce scdiroes sate tres eererha rion © 4 
Either.ethniclanguageOonmPrenchys <6. vac ot se elit e an e 5 
EMGliShOriGrench vies xatie. yes Wee evar econ ee Mei ciel aude alr hie eet 6 
Og) c aaa rcwrhe eiaten LAV Olney a MMidtay a OPES rantrere Mae Gh MESA reer a Ne Bp, fa fd Z 
NO DFEferenGe suai cai DEM e etre tree as etl sant rie ete ial aie Baten a 8 
gt: 1) eae Ome Re rake Manner unn SoMa nitty GCIs y Ratna ah eo ennai AAR Putin aeAo sui 9 
Code 
Fratheriincecenticy iia leey Attlee 4 eb MOM URN acta! MCC g tach a aac Ne 
MOTH GF eat ONE Ba UTED rs, eae Re re ca cal ro et ces te ete 
SPOUSE RM Gah toa cod ns dam Me se ea a ell (2 ee ei 
EX TOUTOTS seetic eta ileras eyes cits bei eaty an saeco eee toancsae eels ire ce rach oa 
MS] rod) Ro) gn a EID a eg Ie Repeu OR Sls 8 aN Ph eS A AURA Ce 
Other relatives—Fathers Side «0.0.3 sia ees ee ewes olys oho eee 
Other relatives—Mother's.side ......0. 5 Fn. ips he eae eee ee 
CIOS@E IMIG AS oct hus eee cu rmeeiaine ta ee RB ce Ne acm 
Co-workers or classmatesta very aces oo eae erect oly amis oti 
BlOCOR Ges Mal) chert ate ates eae aN aM ta sale ee Laas ga wits cree aay AAS hae 
PO CLON Neate Beek is bat ae em ee Vane ation Pesan Mebe she ete gue soe eed one 
Priest raDDIVOniminiSte (tee a bes oe eens Meee, 5 Os co ie teeta 
What language or languages do you usually prefer to use in conversation with 


others outside your home who can speak the same language(s) you do; that is, in 
what language(s) do you feel most comfortable? 


FIGIISIUOIIY preps teese tee Men Vege og ves co: 5 a ey PRA ener oa aver ee a 1 

FI CNIGROR | itaenene tee rent RS oo). a eas, UR ekaNe Ie a eas FO OE 2 

oo ee mOL Yom te a ee te Te SOR SAT Mattes Gr RRS eet a ame a 3 

(language) 

EIU yee eR OF ENOMSI sce wee ierotpcecuen eeprom e aer: 4 
(language) 

Eitne (eo eee mee OPE TOPIC 2 ohn MA teers teen Conny Marnier tree ar ee oe 5 
(language) 

ENGISN OBFIenChi ie nie nasil rite. Neh LU. tyke a een en. . 6 

OMeEn(SOSCHY see 2) ane ae en Ree Ae iene eee 7 

NO DFElEreMCe ree acs ta ho art Meee crane ue et an ore Mee SLE 5 8 

NADI ac itr atu negaie i ait tegen nls, sa LE eens cee We wet a 9 


lf R knows no _______ (see margin) 
(language) 


SKIP TO Q. 108 


( 98..Do you know of a television channel you can get in TAGs CSG which regu- 
larly broadcasts programs in _____? 
(language) 


SKIP TO Q. 99 


[] Yes 
Tp 


How regularly would you say you watched any of these programs in 
on television... 


(language) 
RPCOG NANIVeR gabe. Seaieke Wenig! sh, gia opera kb lala hla ie) sleds Ree eh % onsen 2 
WESSOUICUIRCS recites ered aie Seah ayidivifh agin Ae Laleh « aetantebteee anne ty AA 3 
PTOI ge Gere spc hene ty G92 a oO) oA Beas boa kd ee pe he RR ates oct ae 4 
RVC Clana ec 2 Sites Satine sO ee tare au eg cantina cite Make eale Geo p RN tals $A, las ties Mme we ene Ss 
ING eee er ain aaa drial. als /atend tus ke aetess, Mempl san fale onan at ata Met eee 6 
ADD wae toc ise ica hep ake ale wee a the ork des ace A eee cote 9 
SKIP TO Q. 100 
99. How interested would you be to watch T.V. programs in __________ if they 
(language) 
were televised... 

PYVELVAMG(ESIOO cartes okint Sli cinte sich t sey ea gers Roath eee 1 

PRSOIME WINALIMMCCESLOC es i.) arch inet) eee Cele la ie eget, WO ganar 2 

MESO MEW MAU MAIN CLESTOG a ius crs tsoutsben eisai nla cy sts bata ar mere ti teee a cemtane 3 

SVEN UMIIMeTeSIO Cpecrraaene ow talk Wiuheur it Seba edte een cate ae nec CA 4 

BY) 82) 410 = beeen ei MER Oh oo ars Lee ace ere: Fie 5 

BD) coe ed to Rat ete ene Ns APT al A ei tna 2d 8 

ieee (AOR tyes eat. ot chavs aeRO I aed tE nian Rd y Nye o distome 9 

/ 100. Do you know of a radio station you can get in ae which regularly 
\ city 
broadcasts programs in —__? 
(language) 
INGE ere ee et a RAO ety gals oka gi ean a BMS 1 
SKIP TO Q. 101 
L] Yes 


How regularly would you say you listened to any of these programs in 
onradio...? 


(language) 
SPOQUIAIY ester eae) papell. es aajearteystec et RIEL Air ted st ies spor cena dhol, 2 
DES OMOTTICS te eek se i re Eh cle lace Canasta tae Bat hare oheetee tna a 3 
PSPAV ENV depron reece calee cies iced RePEc ah th Ooh Fe ge tegt Vel ahaa, oP IM 4 
S MOVOK et oun ees anes PCR ATS et ueamnte, f Concent calla rt marca o 
RIG FACIO Me eee a Ltn treet nee Rice tay aaa oa cees seen eG [eis dopa phs oa 6 
[iicle) epohop as tae Gt ar sou ciaeo ma. Ot ent ates eae te <] 


SKIP TO Q. 102 


23/ 


101. How interested would you be to listen to radio programs in ______if 


(language) 
they were broadcast... 

See VOLYIIOTOSTOG Stor neha ss te yecite tick @ a rare Ger gman hoy ae Ae te 1 
“SOMOWNALINIGTOSIO” |= shies Oates ete Sets oak A aes, A ea 2 
1 ,SOMEWNECUNINLETESTO” Bite Wires cero. yaaa QP aie the ake Seat ere 3 
s7 2 VOY UIMITCTO SLOG Yi, aac tinal hese eauet Aisle a mle A Goan SIO a maces 4 
KPEPODOMOS or whites, Gata tele tae stay ne aay caters Goel Sealey ene uera Rafeu tae (aelt iecet aie 5 
DO Ket. scauaipn yeas Merces ares «Mane ituctias 2h acute Slaw ei ia ene Ai 8 
Inapp. eee ae eee nee eee nee ene ne eee eran eee eee SS) 

~ 102. In the past year, have you read any _____________ newspapers or bulletins 

(group) 
WHIM ines eee 
(language) 
VOSS Irae R aa EE Ae ee Areca NR Aeh RIND ane eh AE oS er eae 1 
NOD ae oh heer ae GAs <0. eR, RRO RAND: oJ, yA te eee Cane 2 
SKIP TO Q. 108 

PETEROPY ce ee led eel 8s yy i Re eR wiz hear ke Mk acl aie ie ae 2 
Mark 

response 

in margin. 


103. /Can you tell me the names of these newspapers or bulletins you have read, and 
whether or not you subscribe to them? 
(List 4 main ones only but check below if R reads more than 4.) 


Name of Publication Subscribes 
Yes No 
1G 1 2 
2. 1 2 
ey 1 2 
4. 1 2 
5.[_] Rreads more than 4. 1 2 
104. Would you say youread ___________ publications... 
(group) 
Eee COC UCAN Vida Sen tote wk Ins 'y aher a ane CREE can ietaie cara iti ce ssan ase 1 
Rae OCCASION GV Eten ONE asses ct aokiee Mean Le ene Se eem Ade de ecanee 2 
FOU Aas cir ge eet Uy ac iar een ean rr MeN EG! Oe Caren. 3 
[yclelen ere ce three ean oneae eon Seon amr ohn. |e aa 9 
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| ‘ 105. Forhow long have you been reading ___________—_ publications in Canada? 


(group) 
Less (lalnonenyean esas fice OG hd cht gE ree Ae 1 
PRUMOON ONO Caarene eye RLS) sa wunlt ple toes tds, pu duceee eee ere ute ORR a PEE te 2 
POUCA WI AIS Oth ch pcateh cord Ss culpa wy ocd PR pe a RR Ua CE na ae 3 
MCC LOU WEAIS Lar. Po, ee feu eta panne Ree Mme iom ae 4 
SIRHONEHIVE AIG OuRE yf creas 8 el SGM TOS ton eee ea ale ee ana Mime ae title, a 5 
NOTSHMAI Eh VOQIS \au%. howd £5 dnc ues ute Rena tonto ae eieea es wale see 6 
DB eee seer err ete, ti haste dates bo eles rete oe ee Mr ev aia 8 
HTM eM Ste cb Reys sk > HARM ahs tha Heian a eee Rept Coe ea at 9 
106. Do any of these newspapers that you read contain parts written in English or 
French? 
SRE en Per ere EMR k's cn oR AR o. e Ae BURNT Ch ene Rae re gee Pe FO 1 
NOM ee ee ee FE Fe ie SAS Gar Wh, 2 oka or epee ote 2 
POG er ans Mey ec Biwticihels glen - MRE Ia so 5°) Seen na 8 
USER eee eee ose teh i ina b's ce Serene ares tas ives eye cagceaay mene sn ae 9 
107. Do you think that some English or French should be used in these newspa- 
pers? 
VOSA theca tre ey ae sammie Mee ae sh SA rate eats aha em eure eee Ricareicer 1 
ENE) misprint eee gat Wf ora oe ry antes nt TE pate retin oe 2 
ODOC ete esis fice ts hae aud te Are N a al iiiais, <1) bale ene te 3 
PSE CALC MING Ve Unt cue nearer GI Ha oem bee bo a oa ees Romer 4 
Gas see ae er ky ia toh ee hoes CL ah elas core comin tte 8 
ERA een eR tates re ee Sainte Wk in otek Uy wh lelan'e dhe gn Ally aeneger SOO Rat aaa 9 
ASK EVERYONE: 
a 108. Inthe past year, have you read any repre re moe a ty or bulletins that 
are written completely in English or Se j 
VCS ie Ie ent Sata hot asta walneal dyah i Aialy Ran cane eens Sunes 1 
NC ere ena Ae try gets VV ed ct ay clatta 1 OY, eee hee iees acre? 2 


If R answered “no” also on Q. 102 (see margin) 
SKIP TO.Q. 722 


If R answered “yes” on Q. 102 (see margin) 
SKIPTO Ov iT 
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109. Can you tell me the names of these publications, and whether or not you 
subscribe to them? 


(List 4 main ones only but check below if R reads more than 4.) 


Name of Publication Subscribes 

Yes No 
1 1 2 
2. 1 2 
3 1 2 
4, 1 2 
5. [_] Rreads more than 4. 1 2 


110. Would you say you read these newspapers in English or French... 


We RO CULAR seein ro ine cesta cas Kune in ied tal ot PAN Sais aa Oh ati ae 1 
TP OCCASIONAL aie eka iil ancien wed aretha Se 00 A ene A eR Se ct 2 
WE ATELY mowers tach ais Becta n aieenu tein RE: 0 ih ale 0 0a Re eae Urea 3 

Qt) 8] Ova lite rit Nee aca tie. isla RR rane Ran Ime MePIPSeR, SRR aR: rea Ohi are 8 g 

111. If there are some ac STAT NR newspapers you read in any language, but to 
rou 
which you don't subscribe, how do you most often get them? 

SUDSCHOLON. OMY a riaee ite cee eee ee mt tty IE a Mc Cee ae 1 
Newsstandsicr ures tak ey eum an Cee ten aus (oat oNes gail Mr coe Miaeiccc 2 
Personal sources (i.e. friends, relatives etc.) .................005. 3 
Other. (SHecify)) sy tte eye ae in ee eee ee ieee Ue be oe A 
Tate 9) OAV Ma RARE toeb ocr yitey Wis AG Ra cr Unies 1 de Les eM eRe SEAR tee 1k a = 9 


112. When you have finished reading these newspapers, do you regularly pass them 
on to other people? 


b= oad siatic Neeaat UAT NR ete fot te neat On RRL aE eI He eRe) 8 1 
INO"; Sane eet eT phos Nts Alot cael ten EA anal on Oa 2 
SKIP TO Q. 114 
itl?) 9 Bae ee iain pees LS eL RA kee h ts kb ade 8 9 
113. How many people would you say you regularly pass these newspapers to? 

Orie: SUIS aa ayreaa neil Hee Lick eal yok lah Mi aa ema ere tee 1 
FF WOORTIFCG Maret ae tHOel okiy canis loins Je maimn Matin ein aire ON aD ad ae Ps 
POUR OMTIVG tener ett Creeley seta, hci ts ean TALON curt MIA, eet ag cate tats S 
SS IMHO IG ectea trea eR Nia can Wet mba. fom MLE RS ieee Weng ai Gen aed 4 
CIV OIIMORG Miter tal Awt Goa dy oo iatig 0 CN RM SYR Ux oes te eee RUAN dere 5 
1) GOR 5 UAE Sh Gt LH AS ELS ean 0 A Os A ne 8 
INADA tata y ieee ee: RROD INN Gok rio Boe Aik ee leh E | 9 
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When you read these newspapers, what parts are you most likely to read? 
(Do not read alternatives.) 


Yes No _ Inapp. 


Pee ews LONV OI COUN xcs e ire.) Sie aia dh oiled hy Minette mates ie? 9 
115m NEWS ADOUL. fees SIN | Canada i os.ceinwce eee eee 1 te 9 
(group) 
116. News about in. s orelsewnere.. 1. 2 9 
(group) (country) 
AEH a GG CTIOAITIO WS NA coi P's Sip nce lel mr Coe Mace mathe aug aie ibe ee 9 
Ail bs nee ee emer EES OTLS MN raids Cio a/c a ats seteret ee epee aaa ie 9 
(group) 
1 res eet EM TOITAINIMIOM ts eo coke vcs cae tee eae oe RI ate fee 9 
(group) 
TORI ACIVETIISCIIIOIIUS 6 rate rience wk ree ee She arate ea Ie Rae eper ey Sits i ae 
EMRE a SPCC IL.) se rg ele ee) ele 


SKIP TO Q. 124 
122. Have you ever, even before the past year, read any of these 


(group) 
newspapers in ___, English or French? 
(language) 
VSS Me oe ee is bole ate I ra oe ora a Oe cols oe 1 
Le ice dct tle  nins One rem RMR SPC Parse Re eae inc, “Soe zy ea EMS yeecichiee ang 2 
DKOOR EPCIMGMID El co. ated es vie ro ei da cn ais cnn 0) vic Aa een 8 
SKIP TO Q. 124 
Lie le] eh Pct or he chee gat or Ee KANE RAN cats aca Br ane iiiilemtti lt 8 9 
123. Why don’t you read them anymore? 
NGC AV El AD OM men its the eine seer ste orebe cave acts.« ab anes imina ts anseetarigse 1 
No longer interested: Gan. o. aise cas eine ee ees Se ema Or 2 
Other (specify) 
a nn Po eee ee er hs hg, SNe eee 
Fife toyehe Wek tein pee Rye omg Y te eer eR Re lS eae 9 
HAND CARD “C” TOR 
ASK EVERYONE: 
I'm going to list several ways in which the use Oli sipeeee among 
(language) 


in Canada might be encouraged. Assuming that we wanted to do this, 
group 
please tell me whether you think these might be very important, somewhat important, 


somewhat unimportant, or very unimportant. 


(NOTE: If R protests that he does not want to encourage PIOHISOSO) oa alee 
(language) 


and cannot answer the questions, check here (_] and skip to Q. 137.) 
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124. 


V2o8 


126. 


all 6 


128: 


129: 


130. 


131. 


a2: 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 
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We MOUG: st ene 
(group) 
schools in Canada. 
... better 
(group) 


schools in Canada. 


eo HOLG ee ee kee e 
(group) 
newspapers in Canada. 


... better 
(group) 
newspapers in Canada. 


...more radio and TV 
programs in 
isabel hee ele eee 

(language) 
Canada. 


.... better radio and TV 

programs in 

eee Re TELAT 
(language) 

Canada. 

ya oe 6 eS ee TOU IIL 

(language) 

or used as a language of 

instruction in some 

courses in the public 

schools. 


...more visits to 


(country) 


...summer camps for 

(ha rene TCMIOen: 
(group) 

... the establishment of 


cultural 
(group) 
centers in Canada. 


soy (NOLO) 5 es sees rn 
(language) 
books. 
MOG Weekda ea eee 
movies. (language) 
ay MINIOTON Se et 
(language) 
phonograph recordings. 


Very Some- 


Imp. 


what 
Imp. 


Neutral 


Some- 
what 
Unimp. 


Very DK 

Unimp. 
apn hs, 
ey pets! 
Scene 
Sao 
56 
5 8 
pape 3) 
Se 5 
5aaeG 
Siar sd 
ie Ha) 
oe 3] 
5) 38 


Inapp. 


ASK EVERYONE: 


437) How many children do you have? 
One 


Ba eo a 4 eae io eee RR Ag PRE 1 
FO ities a RRR te Soke 28 oom, th gr OAR MN aba tal a uel Rag ee RU eer Pa SE 2 
OBES Pele R reste es Nf re Os va coh pic Blt ordre woes GAAS OL aan IE Rey 3 
FU ae eM pn a UN Rene ities or PA choeby ae at opal pmeibheen ake Be fe 4 
FA eae eg nt hrsha tec" Rick Use! Stl ede whines eee em AR Reet ee ca RE 5 
Sree Ie alee oct eauhdiae wo ha phe antes Pa es Re eee WYO Re ee See ®. 6 
SOV MOTIIORO sea N cryrr a hep e eit arin oe oho titan telat arama ering eter ee 7 
NCGS i Rn Ra Ey cee alt ne ae A ET PPLE PEERS Caren uN) oo Be an ay 8 
SKIP TO Q. 162 

If R does not know any _____ (see margin). 

(language) 

SKIP TO Q. 139 
If R knows any _________ (see margin). 
(language) 
GO TO Q. 138 


Ask Q. 138 to Q. 144 first about Child A (oldest), then Child B (second oldest), then 
Child C (third oldest). 


ChildA ChildB ChildC 


al 38. What proportion of the time do you use 
when you speak to (him, her)? 


(language) 
PRINVIAN S ete EAM ee ge cieecin iets ocd eres MS it 1 1 
MOS! Ol esiine ery ania se .s ace eh Wales 2 2 2 
SOME O! (Ne liIMeeet win se cms was sais. 3 3 3 
NOVOIMRR et are ns cali tcc eben ' 4 4 4 
(BAD Mn Meee ice ey tes Mulaheis es Be Nes 9 9 9 


If child is 3 years old or less (see cover) 


SKIP TO Q.145 

HAND CARD “D’” TOR 

139. How well can (he, she) speak English? 
MEL VAWElliditrin to de coi obey hemor. s eye 4 06" 1 1 1 
aI VaWOll gue oh is eg ne deme area Ve ante 2 2 2 
NOLVERY WElliamkpntan ie sain yrs alee tet tg eat 3 3 3 
NOtaicall Bewtce aire netted oe pele ait aie 4 4 4 
atele) 0): cbs eee nye ete nee Cre 9 9 9 
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ChildA ChildB ChildC 
140. How well can (he, she) speak French? 


VELVIWOH NZ Oh. 8 oo) Wate ome Sven en, ota Ene 1 1 1 
Petilyiwelliaahl bitin ineion aeleai crates sal, a 2 a 
NOLVOCVIWCII mocar tf oie aerate tiene 3 3 3 
NOU ARG hii sana cigs arte einen ane ere: 4 4 4 
[ADD Sime agement 6 ua URE AE ALN, 9 9 9 
141. How well can (he, she) speak __———CS< 
(language) 
VERY WEE ike chr mde Goi thn BE Lair segues alts 1 1 1 
PGIVA WO} ie severe aks uA tas ite Nai 2 2 2 
NOUVERVI WEI]. Ft watts cuneate na om Gord 3 3 3 
NOG aI rer crel sk ccPut MU re eases Lig Liesl 4 4 4 
[NAD Dicer rac et Oars ta cemeteries ee, 9 9 S 
Circle 4 and skip to Q. 143 
If R does not know any ____— 
(language) 
SKIP TO O77 43 
142. What proportion of the time does this child use 
when (he, she) speaks to you? 
(language) 
PIV AVS ranean ios ete Were aialy Re. rate haan nen cian are tate 1 1 1 
MOSTOLUVG Timicus kx sila wth py eye a aah 2 2 2 
svolgarwol a lafewilaglouee dn cu Meeea es lem eem yin a res 3 3 3 
INGVEN cette ine titicsa. calls aries a aepwe tty 4 4 4 
[a\2[8) OWE SE gerne NURS Ds ai oy 6 AAR ek 9 9 9 


143. How has (he, she) felt about learning or continuing to use 
‘has (he, she)... 


~ (language) — 
SON GIWAIKOO (Oecems ic stes i in york ean 1 1 1 
P-SOMOCWMaARIIKEGAORta tage 2 Sa) cenit oda 2 2 2 
MOOES NOLEALe re muha oie ne aoacs a S 3 3 
somewhat resistedit................. 4 4 4 
PP SUONGIY WeSI SLCC Lae dei rce kta ho vais 5 5 S 
gis) 6) Samu oe rave gs Rie enue a ea 9 9 9 


144. Have you ever had disagreements with (him, her) 
about this? 


ViOSe Fels Gli tg FE cP dens ie yc i eae 1 1 1 
eh Lea eh enh oe, tt aen soe ey,» eC A See 2 2 a 
If more than 1 child: GOTO GOTO 


ChildB ChildC 


GO TOQ. 145 
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\145. Are there any reasons you might have for being in favour of your children 


learning or continuing to use _______ ? If so, what would be the most 
important reason? (language) 
(NOTE: Do not read alternatives; circle one response only.) 
Help to keep up __________ customs andtraditions ............ 1 
(group) 
Help to communicate with other fy OS tah es ae caer ae ad 2 
(group) 
Second language is generally useful ..................00-: eee eee 3 
Other (specify) 
Bip: eS memes eee ES ao MN es A ee 0 MO a ig ele TY pee Oe CE 
NOMCASON rl sc emer it a aha wil he cae enue lee Mal hele ee eae 7 
[Fie Pamrree ios > reese seas erie, etek clea. a: h vote ea ce ana eu Ar tate ne pemeter atte peeve 9 
146. Are there any reasons you might have for being opposed to your children 
learning or continuing to use _______ ? If so, what would be the most 
important reason? (language) 
(NOTE: Do not read alternatives; circle one response only.) 
Prevents mixing with other Canadians............:...5..5m02---- 1 
Notinecessary ior them to learn = iat Ba atari i 2 
(language) 
Children do not like _______ ~~, and it is not good to force them 
(language) 
RR EME iin: ote! 5 via) Mace Vee pbs, SET eas i iG, 2k ete OEE aire rca 3 
Other (specify) 
4 
NGOROASON aes ttle wench 7s ise bahay metas ta Se eat erento eerste 7 
[VADs eee irre cee RL fete dace dn Blats clue Sa nel k pera tener Pieter Fe SS) 
147. Onthe whole then, how do you feel about your children learning or continuing to 
US et ee AF OVOUL EY 
(language) 
PE SUOMOIVAMLAVOUN sends Gayo ols te nwiastantom chet Viejas ot Taleb sonatas tone 1 
MESOMEW PALA IAV OUI IN i sat tari comin ca ete ee 8 nia ene nee camera a oye oR hEs 2 
PEGG S MOUITIAULON foie e eurlticy de corey Omni tint choroid where suas Gira aa nero ae 3 
ME GOMOW MALODDOSEC hale aise sas aed oi ulele 3b paw iti estas Ran carer ol 2 4 
PAS UOMOLY OPPOSE” cata rs eh isietecy am cael aloee 2g epeeatal neces: eee dic 5 
dame DADO ie ee oie See carr vba nie tes 415 shee seal nee BM et aya 9 
< 148. In thinking of these 3 languages — English, French and______—__, how 
ae (language) 
would you rank them (1st, 2nd, 3rd) in terms of importance to your children’s 
future. 
EMGSMiiea erst lu tis le vila wie les alee Mi RMuerd tigers asin ene 
mega pel ANC Se Dee eh et ea ems ROI eral we RENY cho Sr ant 
(language) | 
INADD Se athe ria er alta CAE URE PAU er aA Us rt aca g 
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149. If there were language courses in the local public and secondary schools in 
which ____________ was taught, would you insist that your children take such 
(language) 
courses, or just encourage them, or would you discourage them? 


LASIST).. coat ti bodies Pea ketene Mieka 04 ck achat, 2 be hoa a Rae 1 
ETI COULAGO iy cians wire aes ent a tik ae ARN Us 1 acre aah Haat ane ee eae 2 
DOR DCA? an iy cients ebro tet ceed Cet nce oe ee ee eet Oe eee ea 5) 
DIS GOUPFAQG! cela tit tania kat peat Potetibed aoa tasty gee oh ali een nn 4 
ED) ete Ie Wh ARISE Soe HU fh vans hh Pa SM ICH Ay fumes AACE me VARA 8 
gt \ oy 8 OWEN Sian a at renee Ae ry RNR cS Ha Se ON Oot OL a Le et HE aN Ca ce 9 
150. If courses in which teachers used _________—_-—sdwweeree: offered in the local 
(language) 


public and secondary schools, would you insist that your children take at least 
one such course, or would you just encourage them, or discourage them? 


LS ISU ass Bee ea ia Recor cen eee Sean ci, Sethe hun MN eM clea ase 1 
EA COUMAGC I Nr mitt 12 py RRR ne he TE BL, ok ge heal eee Be ce 2 
POTTER C EG ea eh cst lteter | An! ney Artec ae hua ai eee 3 
DISCOUTAGES (eo, Fei a\ eat, ame memes Ne Gk a Se a at es Sh ee 4 
i) us 5.8 ina biee sree on Dera > 8a Dee La NAAM GARR Ee Ae Mabiitin Pye cat ES 8 


NOTE: If all children are under 6 years of age 
SKIP TO Q. 156 


151. Have you ever sent any of your childrentoa__——S——S SChoool in Canada? 


SKIP JO Q;752 


fiz No 


What is the main reason you didn’t send them? 


NOP available tals a iicamemtnnG. ie s a a sol Ui io gia Sal oe bebe eae 2 
tT OO TAINAWGAY) Tee teen nite ORR ANS AN toh adc ARE ged Ra a en ee 3 
COSISMOG UNC tear inte ie take slaty yng hen a leh ae tee ete 4 
INORIPTENES IG Ci miei ts ahh das ony lad gists aa ease Bek eee a eer 5 
Other (specify) 

8 


Shirl O Ouioe 
152. Was this ever full-time, or was it only part-time or summer school? 


UNSC) state Okt een ak tes 3! 9, cde RED Ea RUR ty ANCr RMN etal RO 1 
Pasttime onsummerscnoovonly’. nner ees ee wen Geeemrer 2 
IBD Ps Pee Moe Perec eens 24s eS MRA Aa wate ee Sime 9 
153. Who sponsored the school: a church, the government, or who? 

CHECK rere een emda ie tanks Aen UL Red aa aM one 1 
COVEHAIMGN we wane ah | onion tat ana y aucune EL Nanni! °,) Aaee 2 
Other (specify) 6) 

Kos an dice niite Sites ARMM, ete Nee oat he a a ee eI. ae a ee 8 
LAD Opin yieleue aaa Uehiro Me ne cu Wi Rblae ince Mntceube aes & ecd ee ee 9 
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154. How do you now feel about the school, did it do most of what you hoped it 
would, only some, very little, or none? 


PVs peter esac oheei clan acy Was R es Vow ¥ 84k, Mtoe RG Deen aoe eentieus Muon he Meera oe 1 
SETAE cc ARAL <A Var ction gig i it fel Ua MINE Ee kOe Roy ASME Reni gta 2 
NSE aI UCR fy cease Sein ew nance 2, 4 oa gal ea eae aR Mle Olu tee ceuet na gnats oe Re 3 
INGOT EA gee Fe UE Nl copra, «sa seta roe aw ie (One RNAI Et ORES hat hein eee NORE en 4 
rene ok cree ou wget AAC eemetane nie aante Rn Reyeuetate eh taint sears) 8 
STAN ete ns So acecct oc x-5 ) epae moe hp ee eee amen Buen ang ertnsat et 9 
If R does not know____ (see margin) 
(language) 
SKIP TO Q, 157 
155. Have you tried to teach your children ____ by using books? 
(language) 
NiCr ee eee cnilalls, Wee ach. idiw 9) 65% 8.3) a5. cept ee Sareea es serea= 1 
Nae SG OC i 0 Oe Mn 2 caritn SRN eek A AEE Zz 
PTL AO eee a te rc lash cb ss ees: © RR Ua Ge Re a dee 9 
156. Do you ever insist that your children speak to you in ___________? 
(language) 
Viste 1Y Ao ee cr eee rate Oe ot cag 1 
NGM eer ie oe Sd ee Ry ec ae RG eer Mee ert Baaeere 2 
Wp yslel ec. oo .gritelc ped ean aE ROO ae at 5 ORNs exam Weer 9 
HAND CARD “D” TOR 


157. How well would you say you expect your children eventually to learn 


(language) 


LSE) ao rane mee ea tees AS weit cs Preah eer 1 
PAPAIN WON eesti hcc 5 oes eta a) te olay te eg ater teenth reenter arte 2 
RAMOLIVOIEWElicuicc cb 2 x as pains oes tle dregs caine ena oe alee ie ee 3 
Br Vo fac tek ge cc don wh gweld sot tee ce eect trgat Se cyieh ae e tafaaae 4 
Ce) ira oo Sis linha ay gown cea een ras aaah 2 2 alas par kes Smee, 5 
TET eye) a ete ee PIPE e core ar ce won rie 8G © ager h eee 9 


If all children are under 6 years of age 
SKIP TOO. 167 


_158. Have you ever sent any of your children to a summer camp? 


oT te ann Seti Geni me sy hve eRe cat sre Ai rh ar Re re 1 

NP ih oe ge UN atl om Alig i ee TRL TY LC ADEE NA SRN A diy. 2. tn er eres ae 2 

PK COM teMmemoele cance rte er eaten teed ere ho Setter eatin "5. czogan aula arse 8 
SKhie TO ORG] 

rel 0] ergs ater eee terete ty eStore ea ear oy Rot rea ok Fare eke Ry ah reg 9 
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159. Were any of the camps you sent your children to mostly for 


children? (group) 
NY OS iio eee a a htt ag ca cote a a dt eRe Oy ae Es ce ers 1 
(0 i eer cee TMM Ne ae ER cd! ae 2 
By Chae | Mn nn ue PARR y tl. 6 aco TR 5 


SKIP TO Q. 167 


NAD os eh cotads anes Nayar Ron cotta cue tea algae ana era ee 9 
GOITO:.Q3760 


160. What language primarily was used in the camp? 


ENQUSTY ONLY Yaa ins ots alien cooe dirs en ave eer at DORR Re Nea REM ee aay: 1 
FY ONCIONIY crates. utes atte ear ett MUR cas cu ys te da ea tee geet sp eee 2 
EMMI LANGUAGES OMI (5 eee seer eter gare ol Say ees Ns wale aut ne nee ae 3 
Emniclanguage-and ENngusiire aries ao0set try cee eee a eee 4 
Ethnic language-anid: French eee. cechensta(sie inns: ar ee sea eee ee 5 
@UNSE(SPecihy sen ea eee ee ee eee 
BY 6 LM ca eee RE Pe TTR a Re SNE an Reh Pees 8 
6 Fel 0) 9 ieraee aR etn of EMCI Uren ee apa tal tlic Dae Ue ate Me ete eg nee ee nana = 9 
161. Other things being equal, whom would you prefer your child to marry, a... 
RES ee eee Be EAD OLSON 5 eee cite oe oe ks FN eT ee Soa 1 
(group) 
e ENglish-PersOMnciaueer tens ticsaiis anid undead rain. nen 2 oa ee 2 
ere LEME DOTS Oe greg i, vee Mngt sk tae i nee ty rei andi Se 3 
FE SOMCONE ION) OLNCK GFOUD: 2. son cese) Wee: con thaiepee ences he en 4 
HOES NOVIMAUEN ter cas coe «545 Ppa eaten el bee cece eta 5 
Lee eaten festa Yes fhe chai dt sah gr sashes kOe tek Llane g N e 8 
INK 6) 8 een ae) aaa aes a Ren iene hs MO Me Fea Noes dT se ae 9 
ASK EVERYONE: 
162. When aN Gr oUBIEE parents in Canada want their children to learn the history, 
group 
language and culture of ____________ people, who should do the main job of 
(group) 
teaching them... 
Ee PATON Seay rates cepa MMe eer c RRR leh oye aan Ge tana ORG tae, 1 
.. schools in areas where many _______ live near one another, 
(group) 
... Otherwise the parents on theirown........... 0.0.0.0. cece ee eee 2 
ESCnools allactOss Canada, . tae een ea ROR enue... 3 
Other (specify) 
4 
CO oe WOR ey pees Ma a Le ae Set AO REG REM... Veta 9 
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163. Supposing schools are used, what types of schools do you think should be 


mainly relied on to teach the history, culture and language of ___________to 
(country) 
peepee ChlOren:.2¢ 
(group) 
PROUT ANY SCINOOIS Swine wi cfake oh ste Ao gla veruiaa re bole ie reneaniogs ey Ae 1 
BE SECOMUANVISCHOOIS | cieschh ier theo! runic eatin eave eastern nent hese 2 
eas eee eR SOMOOIS UE cis aseh wor vie eee aes tains dea pte st ear ts 3 
(group) 
EACTIURCISCMOOIS eile SOE IRIE TR LAT ce Ae AA Entree ee reve hae ee 4 
EP CONBGES ANG UMIVEISITICS, . 2 soe 2 5 Oe iden seers flakes nie tneteeneease ete 5 
@iNnennSPeciiy) 50 st Se Be ae Se ee ee 
AP) Ky care eh aro, SON Ute ol RR aes ed keen hc yy eh Ca 8 
164. Who would you say should pay most of the costs for a> (GROUT A children to 
group 
be taught the history, language and culture of ________? 
(country) 
MECUNOLEN S PAaneMtSuauve discs tener tee tania eet ger chee ane tetas 1 
es ee er SOCNOLAIY 42.4 tes chaise Snire reheat na sere 2 
(group) 
...Canadian taxpayers generally ............. cee eee eee eee eee 3 
Other (specify) 4 
BC AVS or GR ORO RN ee BAO De Lee rere Ree ere 8 


(165, What language or languages do you think should be the official languages of 
. the Canadian federal government. . . 


... English and French all over Canada ..........-----see eee eee 1 

.. just English all over Canada .......... 20. . eee eee e eens 2 

...just French allover Canada ...........--- eee e eee eee eee eee 3 

Other (specify) 4 

Bey EK as la tena ee Cee ate yee sl yes ey Wate ene 8 

166./ Do you know about the federal government's policy of multiculturalism? 

VS eee oe otra BEG ag aide ahr Seon RN CRN dossotee eieeboe eae! serene 1 

Nosonly heardiaboutiticec a. a ess acts lee ree deine st ats 2 

No,‘have not heard about it ..... 2.02002 e ee eee eee eee S 


SAY: I’m going to read a short statement describing multiculturalism: 


“Canada is officially bilingual, but it is not officially bicultural. Instead, Canada 
has many cultural and ethnic groups, and the Federal Government says that it 
will help all of these groups in their efforts to keep their own cultural characteris- 
tics and heritages.” 


167. Howdo you feel about this policy; do you... 


MAGES SULOUGIY oe taea tannins Sire Munineel vera n tenis tee caper cnet ke 1 
agree somewhat ........ 500s cece cece eee eee eee eens 2 
SURCOMAINEceer eta e cent ae ttle taai me Doe ree waa 3 
..disagree somewhat ......... 6. .cc teen ee etter eens 4 
..disagree strongly ...........- SE art eee mete ts Se one rn rey kA 5 
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168. Why do you feel this way? 


WiEhelp maintain See Se NCently” . cen ae Oe ne ees 1 
(group) 
Will strengthen Canadian tinity ce. vic eaees oe ee ae 2 
Will weaken: Canadian Unity 22.5 gcan tates cee ae mares a 3 
Other (specify) 
4 


169. When you were growing up, what was the religious preference of your father 
and mother? 


FATHER MOTHER 


No religious preference’. ..62. 236. ie este. 0 0 
PrOLOStan ire ey ta eee ee te ee eet 1 1 
FROMANMoaNOliGn cat. cue ete. an oe eee 2 2 
JOWISHidvsuacemermnnh CN hr cgeremras Ua) ag on een cee 3 $) 
Ukrainian CatnoliGacnt.ikememeetete ta, 04 hs im ee eee 4 4 
UK raimatrOrtn OdOXs ten. een ee chang ee, 5 S 
SreekiOnmnOdOx: coc v.~ Pee eo tt ee ee che 6 6 
Other (specify) SO eh EL) pi kee Ih. Te ré 
Eases ousted Mp Seatac iat ak RE cm eo WE 8 8 
Inapp (parent dead artes es ee me 9 9 


lf R answers “no religious preference” for both father and mother 
SKIP TO Oni72 


170. How often did your father and mother go to church (or synagogue or temple)... 


more than once aweek................0-000eee 1 1 
ONCE WOOKES ee fat rrr a acy ute cwlcsan a Reale 2 2 
one to three times amonth..................... 6) o 
leSS Inamonce'a MOM a se. net oe ee oe 4 4 
Wea (SAY 2) gio. patella ale Rai beta Pl ne Le cay eee 5 S 
FLGUSO MO ANSWER eth saat eehone ce ae eae Nase ae Fé rf 
Eee mercer pasate tc cea tgs ie lai Re RO Oe 8 8 
akc le] 8 ivey ae \ erate ean OME es Ria cies wets 9 9 


171. How strong would you say your father’s and mother’s religious beliefs were. .. 


CAVOTY SIFONG hee k mis Ais eet eee tee ub TE el 1 1 
MSOMOWRALSTIONO NS 815 Pe ets a ee es 2 2 
ASOMEWNAUWEAIG ie ay SO) ae, ME ee OT ea 3 3 
DEVEL WOKS tree, tate cc, cc tape aan 0) oe rn ee 4 4 
B] Goer eann cry 5 Parra eee eugene Raney hae hun Peo mr teMes: 8 8 
Tags 9] 6 Yann ant Me Pity aul eeaere Sr nls ence ade On ge) MPs eR 9 SS) 
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ASK EVERYONE: 


(472. When you were growing up, how often did you go to church (or synagogue or 


temple)? 
PE INIOTE: ALVAILONGCE A WEEK isceccvec< CO Ee te re eo 1 
PROICO AW OOK oesck id ba OE RA 4 oie a Mt Re ae teed See eyes ta os 2 
One O AEE HINES a NOM: 5 viciis.ic cos siateusente ete 0s Siete arene nesses 3 
Please thanonce a Month. <4. 4 eb cae otic ea Re eee cen ns pc 4 
PLN CV ahs Vole Ue Soria a Sus siddece Eo Sakce Sige ae or ee Pi oes as ela 5 
Vel ay ati sR (cl AA Sto) MOaDe eee en ee a ey PE me NE Mer CR Rec cree ec xs 8 


173. )What is your present religious preference? 


Nowreligious preferences (ocaaiof{. hile oneal. Mirae re pau aka mete a 0 
SKIP TO Q. 186 
fe) at Coed Ee Lg Cee ee Re Ce SR Can ord SR mere, AOR Sree s eM ceey Uh. 1 
OMAN CANON eet ks eaters og: eae wo SRG CLO Renae Regehr rere ee ene 2 
TONS Ie Ae oe ate BIP ath i iiesetcgdh 5 Mics MAURO. Lb a a eet 3 
icrainian @atnOlic mera ccs cle 5 eaeteeie wok 6 here eee eee need: 4 
Uikrainian OmnOGOXc tera. wake: ent owe oie Bia eo tw See 5 
GOI OTROG OX eps tesi o iia sear au sibes siclbe Gadaesee ee leee oeee emtemetee ey 6 
Other (specify) 7 
RGIISE IO ANSWE!. ¢ciaseay sea pee ea eee eee Pah Bch GR am lees 8 


174, How strong would you say your own religious beliefs are today? 


EVOL SUOMO’ aoe ihe wi Air ye healt no degen s Byala eee 1 
SOMME WMatSILON Gana cyte fee names? cus eo eA! ane alte stool cus etre 2 

A SOMOWHALW CAKE a. ae Screen ctianernancie Sen rela hia s Fah ea eee. 3 
SVL VISA he csp tacit cst Miers Aarti phage epee oe Palm ata it, Ree aatarelr) eae 4 
Refuse to ANSWEFr «0... ce eee eee eee eee Per: Cee: 7 
Tre (oyep th. ence et rie CrIne ic tr eS ane noice ne sinc - cacag e 9 

ha 75. Compared to five years ago, would you say that you are now... 
HAMUCHIMOFe (ELGIOUS 16 na ee cee ee ee ee cle TA en ae ale 1 
..somewhat more religiOUS .......... 06. cece eee eee es 2 
Ab OlitthO SaMCute itr sos caries tad es eno etek nate oleae eae ent 3 
..somewhat less religiouS .........-.--+-+5: SOE Nee aA peer ses 4 
PMUCEHIESS FEIIQIOUS cached oo te i oe eee eer eae 5 
PP SIISEHO ASW CMe es ee eee oe ete eee ote eee a crue ees ie 
Tavelefepe Mr Oe rh en ein tree Pa Rae org aa aaa 9 
176. How often do you attend services at a church (or a synagogue or temple)? 

more.than once a week) 6 .occe a. ek ee ca aie ee na we aie 1 
» AOTICE VCO acre eh sae ede woe x araerie  eusdea ot aite Ree nniiae, By si fargo 2 
ELONEtO tree TIMES MOM ie eee ora ee cet cece avec ee o> aged whe otis 3 
PeNless thancOnCeia MOM nase i. igre uae etic ws bales ola 4 
PON CP ea te es eae INH eR once ees mB Uren gy onahier 40, Fe ange S 
Paflise tO: AUS Wea eal Ra eels win ele aeiepeals id 
IAD De ee etre re meiner Sates nas Tad Ginn Ae aes are eA 9 
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A77. How often do you go to a church (or a synagogue, or a temple) for activities 
other than church services? 


more than Once'a Weeki. 2 see el ne une | Cee se ere See 1 
ONCE AWK ern eis Py eevee) he bal A hs a a Pah eee 2 
ohieto three:timesamonth \.7 ne a ee ees ae 3 
lossthianonce amonthimeses sce 2 ee eo eee 4 
ee NOVORY Peeve arenes rare- i eee at a ne, RTO rN eens 5 
None availablesicy s.usett aes Ae ee a ee ae 6 
PEP Piste car letra ecy che yd Pee aaa Mia cus in ste ce I NR a 9 


178. ‘Would you prefer to see someone close to you, like one of your children, marry 
a________ who was outside your religion, or someone who was not 


(group) 
but in your religion? 
(group) 
A OUTSIAO ITVAleNGIOM ecg coy oe ites wre teh cece er eee 1 
(group) 

FAO sas uses eae eet Sees (TY ITIVAR IG IOl na. ts, cries see acon acca ee eae 2 

(group) 
WOUIdINSISUON aiaue == 7s ee religiON es 0. ue ee eee 3 

(group) 

EP VCIETS DENIES 22709 tcc vei ete enact aoe kai oh RNG HRM No nt oh AE AE 4 

Depends (specify) 
5 
BORA ia eer Sener renee CURBING. 0 cre on tet). ae 8 
IAD OA Ge bits eee petal) germ rn st eee ee sur EOE 9 


HAND CARD “B” TO R 


179. In the local church with which you are most closely associated, what proportion 
of the other members are from the same ethnic group as yourself? 
All or almost all 


AD iale in tise Mr RL evs ch ele ene h han UR a Te 1 
Moresthani nalts iy cieyce tre hone a ol Seat ental Re ame 2 
ADOUT IA aes we phi tet inca i deals «lan! yh Mill ca alt ll ind cree 3 
BOSS Talal arte tone tis c's ck ee neh ee aT nar ele oe ee 4 
REWIORMOREG ers tr eine. ek cet neni Nha ce deh ee Bee ce Ate Ree cat Aare EER 5 
Notasseciated with:church 60% 2 ae eh ea 6 
SKIP TO Q. 184 
DR aR MAEM eee! ds OA Oe A ue Late Aol g aca Le co a! 8 
IAD DE pemmerte arene: lug, cot. 2 el Shee Uae PY Bei nite Se pen Det ae 9 
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( 480. ) In the local church with which you are most closely associated, what languages 


aa 


are uSed in the services? 


EEIQUSIAOIMY tepee  tote tas ae kon ale ae ater eleNeeLe ste ene eames acer Manne as at 1 
EEPETICUOMY gractrtacrs Scisr te csi i gene, nce ene loyoue PMCrTe Vere meta li tometer ONRLo ays 2 
ONLY ese che nbs odes ee ol ee echt nreenen ae: Speetamataesy ot 3 

(language) 
eee eee A ENGUSIN eave aac eet ata eh eee cermin icra: 4 

(language) 
ge Bl aif =) bo 8 eter ei ade gars Nene ar Ram Dnt elle} 2 Uae? i) 

(language) 


Othenispecify)! 4S 25 +) a i ees A 26 
arc ea aces Peas ae Me eae Meera one ac cS ence rran ots aia 9 


\181 3 In the church with which you are most closely associated, what languages do 
“you think should be used in the services? 


Eyuve CU Wola Wee ae tae resin ieee ner eter RM numinimnriers Auda Gris > cAc 1 
Brench Only rt sk sean os eed eat ment aaa ec aiep er cate 2 
So ES 5 ao) ae opr en irre elo mre. Soaring HES Pac) 3 
(language) 
ANGIENONSH xa). 5.5) ages ince suche see eee ere a 
(language) 
aNd ErenChaii ns cence eee eros see oe ey een 5 
(language) 
Other (specify) 6 
LFVEVO PDs este tnd a re te coer fart on ele che a Rare nec 9 
\4182, What do you think is the effect of using _________in some of the churches, 
... does it... (language) 
..help strengthen the church, by enabling more people to 
DaItiCiIDAle ae. eds cca nue ee eRe ete erat miner one = 1 
PAVE NO-CHECt as x oes so cat cis excite Besant egeatee arate ae © ot 2 
_.weaken the church, by preventing some people from 
eye Ty (fel oe \ (ine praeues: Neha Manone rie enone emis niin recta ce Sesntane metry 3 
DS yey gye [i Pe ea ere metane tat (ren SiterIne OE ena Hoteoe ie eer 4 
1B) <Q eenka. le fendel lng oP ee OkLe bn Ae RSPR uA eam niEeU naar Mh onirhe Sareea erty RCr es 8 
TAZ Te] Qo Ae et econ genera erga kta arr cane ans ot ri cee ce ven 9 
183. If churches use _________, what effect does this nave on keeping up the 
(language) 
eee ee language among — does It 
(language) (group) 
..encourage people to keep up—____________......- eee eee eee 1 
(language) 
MIM AVEO CHOCE conc. 5 ecco ree Wt eee vim tee Shanta avs ne Sakae noe aa 2 
..discourage people from keeping up —__________........-- +--+: 3 
(language) 
DODGMOS rece ete ae het pts sie ot abet ctrge ence ei rte 4 
9) Chagenatt enc mney cere ity NEE UCAS Meare ce neR Ow eee e 8 
iele) ohimre genes tre! Pattee Sec  Stkaee Gina Sek Pon nicer Meare ers ca 9 


If R has no children 6 years old or older 
SKIP TO Q. 186 
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184. Do your children ever attend religious services and activities? 


SKIP TO Q. 186 


es Yes 


How often? 
EVElYy WEBI tee et NEY TSR Ae Te ea ute ie ate ee Cony A a a 2 
One ta-threeitimesia:monitiy ss Seely Whack ee 3 
Kkess than:onceia:month tee eee ee ees <a ee 4 
igtcls) ce gi Peete ee me ys cc eee EN MIE Tver! MEL ty A) yh 9 


YOS pete MeL) RAR ROR Kah LS dg Mia, gmt nD 1 
INQ Re iit ives st: eet hala i Bere 2) ota oa +a eG a 2 
Do novatlena COURCN =. “Seow oa. tee 3 
FIED sca tscarcecr oateatt: tcc Ct nee re OM YR ROMPRES crs eae ae 9 
ASK EVERYONE: 
186. Are you a member of a labour union, a trade association, or a professional 
association? 
| [2 ear aie arene: DREN. <9) 6 URE iS ON e ia h, Eee ees he AO tn aa Ks git eee 1 
YOS; lADOUN UNION ee pee tate uee celts hn te teh aes ie See a 2 
Yes; trade ASSGctationie ry ee oi ae ee ee oe 3 
Yess professional Association Ae) <a si. ate oh ee ee ae 4 
Yessmoresthanione ofthese ¢ eccne 2s 5 ee. 2, ee 5 
DK SNOES ERE eect ce ess Te) ONT SERS Coane 6 


187. Do you participate in any organized activities, clubs or other groups other than 
those already mentioned? If so, in about how many of these activities would you 
Say you participate? 
(NOTE: Do not include church membership or labour union, trade, or profes- 
sional association: do include participation in related activities such as church 
choirs, company bowling leagues, etc.) 


(Opt ck naar al Se elute anaeier ne bain 5 til cel Penn Ue are eh bctererw ky grt 1 
WO sere ete ie eed. sch scraacceatins <Not ame At UML oN On PRE menace 2 
OT TA OG ic Fe west cde tes sci uaissal acncsee oR Tt LL, Aa NTR NE Pets S 
POUL pont eee ee ame ne WO penne, ac see etn, tnt eh eee Ae, RAE ae ae 4 
FIVE lO: SOVENi NTS Hit oo eer Sieh) pre ea ee Lee inogs ! - 5 
EIQt 10 ten sive See errs, le We gee ents RT ieee ee 6 
More tharvieny enon ee te Re Ree Moc ee 7 
NOU GCE ete ett he Baia ya ee RN eee eee Seber Rd ed, ! 8 


SKIP TO Q. 196 
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188. Let’s take the organization or group in which you are most active. What is the 
name of the organization (you don’t have to give the name if you don’t want 
to)? What would you say is the major activity of this organization: is it sports, 
social activity, business, religious, political, cultural, or educational, or what? 


WRITE IN NAME: 
SPOUlS pei icte e's are RR ek 2 co RIND BER aa ane caecn en a hy, 1 
SOCIAHACHIVITY cian ce.. seecPene SAL oes tceey eae at oe ated 2 
ISUSIMOSS yeas ark sk ic eb os St Pe em TRE eet ay ragretnien celta 3 
PI CNGIOUS teas eis MA. orth wa guy Ala a ale se Seat ieee ath a une Rea Seeman aimee 4 
PUG A ete NA ee May's oho Ee GPS, CTT eon ee coe 5 
Cullralonecucationabwecs. couse wis had ee eine ered arch ene eer 6 
Combination Ol NCSC. ese ainsi SR nce te eee us 


ETH OCC ITY) pe we Oe Seg eee 
BARAT iota ectte 0 Seba UA oh. dw sa 08 ales Pn coe ee pee ee 9 


189. Have you ever been an officer (like president or treasurer) in this organization or 
served on any committee? 


TLIC Cad a ee ec eo svn sa ss sr eM Ee hee a crate Gen einen a 1 
COrVec On COMIMILLGG on 0 ord coc sc ccace die oy bees ioe Mee melee ER Tee 2 
Both officer, and committee member .............. 0. cece eee eee 3 
No, have not served on committee nor been an officer ............. 4 
(QE) 8 8c Oy EE Rivets Pee SIPPY AO CL RS a oes cee Ue ke Aer 9 


190. How many meetings of this organization or its committees have you attended in 
the past year? 


INO ee ak ee rch eee tienes Ae LO Sc ate ek ee aE 1 
“GY TD ocala eee il a dee, EEE EAI se eI eR re er ds Vee ie LAE 2 aaa 2 
BT APCEOTECAL OG rs Wee eae rae cos BR eee ede? ony ees eer etenie cats 3 
GUO TV Cet ee ch Ae ee LI Le ela eat eR aren rey a hae aie 4 
Morenihianiivemnr: =) ieee ce eu eee eee Te ee es ae ae 5 
ROM Ne oc atin ae race are apis can ayaa Meare Ocetere 9 
HAND CARD “B” TOR 
191. How many of the members of this organization al ees ieee 
(group) 
PAA Ori ADO ule cil time eet Te Sener re Re Rh Ae a are ue a ae 1 
ACS TAME wot ese been cd toad ae ed ue ie ee lel ee agente ers ce 2 
TNS reIT| Meee || baa eA Rae ate oo sects) emi aca ieee 3 
Ses than tia ee en a ge es ot Mas Uo en Gastron.» 4 
raha Bra cg 470) ho ct et a ae rr Oa SRI BS RROD Et he eer ae egy en 5 
Theo ea este etek Deel tor hagehes Sitio rcoad ewer pee cantare crit cM RR RON 8 8 
IAD Dskiavestause se iccic hip vecrient lend aa Ri aie ihe dia ca mc ile iscsi 9 
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192. What languages do members of this organization use when they get together? 
ENGLISH Onrily lets: Bee: PN tees ee SRE eee Eee ee 1 


FRENCHVOMIY i BELL NAR eats eee Re A OCD Aa Ae Ae ES Eee 2 
SKIP TO Q. 195 
BateN 2 ne) fe LOM IV cine Rett Re cc speck at art ata eytrye a ees See eee 3 
(language) 
nie ae re ES ANG ENOlishiie nits ters ye tole Sane eRe ate ats 4 
(language) 
pac tee AON ANIC TOLICET aie atari tint clin) aia Soaks aay ae 5 
(language) 
GO TO Q. 193 


Other language(specify) ss ee cere eee eG 
SKIP TO Q. 195 


Take | 9) 9 hi Repms sao be Apes Ome ius ie, cot ROR At ie ee REN mm MERE Sa eiaC eh MRC 9 
193. Suppose the organization stopped using ________, would you favour this, 
oppose it, or perhaps not really care? (language) 
FAVOUIT ci: src tcits se oe ean cr NE en RSLS act eta Gay ns creriestats eae Ae 1 
NOL Car GN si teeta cee teary ise RN Pet rete ie erase cae al ae ae 2 


OPPOSE Ecawc sie era cee heme een wee rccteric tay: Wome nite. cere S 

LEE |] © ogra ee Rte lu es ae RT tend cb aE) Yeah ge am pa a RP a ag aac tle 9 
194. If it did happen, do you think you would continue to participate? 

VOS Fe re i a cece en mnGR Neer tre Ui UE Uh Ec 0 Se Se Nae de ama I 1 

INO De ah Reet RNC On MPT Uo Ph Yn aet Sh ot CaO ty vl A a an 2 

Be aa oy ANP OG a er eee aL ae ee Ree Cm UNI SL 8 

Jgre ls] hirer ne © cee tan Cher reg OI annie et er one RG an Ree Pn aed beat cone OM Fr ae 9 


If R mentioned more than one organization in Q. 187, ask: 


195. Are any of the organizations we have not discussed ______————clubs? 
(group) 

PY OS iat he steer Retest lg: yc hee eUaiaany Airtel Ae) Ora a ene LTE ae, 1 

NG Pate Pies Crea intra vs, Tl. csr ty Alena cat hla ai cdl aN age ne bans 2 


What is the name of this organization? 
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ASK EVERYONE: 


196. Have you ever been a member of a —________ club or organization 
(group) 
in Canada to which you now no longer belong? 
NEUES GING net Sie eee ea RE aera ee Pore PaD a ey rg sthe nr imuchnyrae ns: Ene ae 1 
ENO a ee sey eon ries ar eiehpocan es Shes Sa th cto Ry Or epee ee ol cmt er 2 
SKIP TO Q. 198 
What is the name of the organization? 
197. Why are you no longer a member? 
Organization no longer, exiStS:.<.00. 6. .s.nse ls weenie ea ges ses 1 
No longer eligible (€.g. t00 Old) «1.6... e ee cane 2 
MOVEC AWAY ee ite five ice citys aes le tees Sy ade uae Men ere aecategs 3 
VOSUINTEKES Us tte hv eh ae file ai ous, Sleimes Maries in uty) cua eer aeo teen eee ae 4 
Other (specify) 5 
[AD Deere aay et acta Bs ig Paice wateee eemagene nee Grit peace teeter eee 9 
ASK EVERYONE: 
198. Which would you prefer: to belong to associations or clubs in which most 
members are __________, or associations or clubs in which members are 
(group) 


people from different groups? 
Prefer to belong to associations in which 


MOStANeINIDCrS. Ane: 2 rs eres its te ee ates: te 1 
(group) : 
Prefer to belong to associations in which members are people from 
difforentiethinic. GrOUPS «2... vt tape ee ee tei tgs ee 2 
Does NOLMAaAtte! kl cans «ooo be phe Gee Seen inetd atetos sea 3 
DOD ONGS Patt eels he te fore lete ese re aia enrages cat: 4 
Prefer to belong to no associations or clubs ...........-+++sseeeee 5 
BY eras ere Or it Soe tcl n tcth canes ne cad Nn Seal ree apcaans cate: cg Shayari ac 8 


199. For how many years did you go to school full-time? 


200. Did you ever attend a trade school, business or commercial school, or some 
other special vocational school of this kind? 


Ve ee ee ee ne oh oe «ARO RTO UNREE wane Beloit Ceareecint 2 teleeid a atecn aca n cei ik 9: | 
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If R attended 11 years of school or more, ask: 


201. Did you attend a college or university? 
NOs Ee eran ROR a 2S Dig Aes te ou ANS idl av oe ee ee 1 
Yes —Did you earn a degree/diploma in the college or university? 
NY OS ae ests Sere tees Ve ed on Rn eee at: 2 
NOM ie aces. watt ork eaves iacen oa mes eae Te temene 3 
MADD etait nas ele ete eee rae 9 
ASK EVERYONE: 
202. Have you been enrolled in any school in the past year? 
INO ies is Gis tyn, Age eataR ey Semen ret IRE Ol a 1 
SKIP TO Q. 204 
C1 Yes 
What kind of school was this? 
FLIQUESCNOO ln eee ciel. URN a eet wien ee EULA A yy Aenealiat Or Tamers neon Cam 2 
COmesSpPONdeNCe SCHOO: rey Set meet cnet te yh RI oh Aitae eae 3 
College or university (day classes) ................ 0. cece eee eee 4 
College or university (evening classes) ..................0..0000, 5 
VOCAUGNALSCHOON oi taneous ony hecitateniine weet a eras, ok 6 
Other (specify) 7 
203. Did you take any courses in ___ Snr’ irn history or 
(language) (group) 
culture? 
Ves language teens ete here ee Gre ces ren ee ae 1 
IV OSPIMISTORY cae ees eee creck cae tM LeP ema WE ane enn Ue ears a age 2 
VES COMTUIRGS Rete y tet coe i) 25,160 i eee ay aang % 
Yes; acombinatiomotihe three sine ei ees BPs 4 
NOSMONG + Hiei eae eras ah. eco ee eda ae LR ROR tae SRN Rr nce 5 
PS. eee ete 2) Te eee We ee ae ery ee See ee eee 9 


ASK EVERYONE: 


Now I'm going to ask you a few more general questions about yourself and your 


family. 
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204. Are you working at the present time, are you in your own business, unem- 


ployed, something else? 


Syeileccleqyellal\ (clo Oye eae aanaraMmn ral Iman renner Rm coe Tras dey olay, sb eet 1 

FAO IOV OC LUMENS 8 ein 6: wash caee wn pte etnies we eee ANE orate 2 

EMIPIOVEGI OAM UNS: . 6 voces ars twtae aul <n ein a amar er on caer oe ete ene 3 
EaIPOMTSIONAIALY 055 acs, Wed wos arnhee statics ann Re aoe PrEERE me ome eee tees 4 a ae 
UU OR AOD) creek era cmistclae ew tow a. 81x ote ghee eee Nebr ee Me aw cee 5 

Retired orpermanently disabled) .2). .- 45s. :e a a  eetreeed 6 pyle s: 
Foti TIS SECIIOI IC Velingehicee essa vom geecnstace Gus-+ Siw laeeechusines Pewee Aen Senne gree 7——* GUARDIAN, 
PIOUS O WITS rie eM Nia ola dine wonp wie dU wn Dacha a ne ened eet 8 SuePORT 


A. What kind of work (do you, did you) normally do (in Canada)? 
(Probe for exact description of occupation.) 


B. What kind of business or industry (is, was) it? 


If Ris single and has never married (see cover) 
SKIP TOQ. 214 


NOTE: If R was married more than once, ask Q. 205 to Q. 211 about most recent 


spouse. 


(205) In what country was your spouse born? 


: 206,” And (his, her) mother and father; in what country were they born? 


Spouse’s Father: ——————_—_—_—_$_$_$_$_$____ 


1B), GUMS Maran CoV Re VCS RMN epost ni RE 98 

INADD, sinc. tiaek ces, Pe eaters retusa nc arama 99 
Spouse’s Mother: 

DK ieee CR eae ri, Reet ge cts hata Ce 98 

INaD Dae eeee e ee ree re ea teres ey 99 


207. To what ethnic or national group (does, did) your spouse belong? 


209 


208. (Does, did) your spouse have a religious preference? 


No religious preference avian t ee etl ee eet een 0 
PROTESTANT ih Soa atte ba ccree artes Siege rivanaiiees sate erae Hae he ae cca ls 1 
Roman Catholicita, ccicun were treciaa ae ota CUE eee eee nn eon? 2 
JOWISI I etree nrarete tad aie ens oo ores, atc BERT ane ae ee te 3 
Ukrainian Catholic... ¥aii cial 8.25 oes os as Se eee 4 
Ukrainian OnmhOdox oevits, aioe g Gates oa ncyecein oo ee ccee  Ae  ee 5 
Greek Orthodox oases Sa TS RRR pre siete Ree rt 6 
Other SDOcity),.) ee es ee ht a 
ROfUSE tO: ANSWEM tied aia Bulive cc Sale kek ees eos a ee 8 
[at-le] Set rie acne cer Rang: Wot ues Ciara unnnni Gamers ce atu rn BUM ye AZ| 9 


atc] 6] © fg teeny Miners nem AMOME IS Tr )Mue foam Mitr Re eT ne ery Maen Oye Se eat 99 
If (she, he) attended less than 11 years of school 
SKIP TO Q. 212 
If (she, he) attended 11 years of school or more 
GO TOQ. 210 
210. Did (she, he) ever attend a college or university? 
| OS irs bce! bi ayh cet elh Near ie At  eamee rer re RMR er AEE, Svs camp REET | 2 1 
J) (2 fea LU Ra Lag Rr OTS Re irs ht Rae an Ane NR eg ec a 2 
OK access coh anes ite UU, oats oe ee eet cee omy eee ees 8 
SKIP TO Q. 212 
UI AD Pe ene OER Bee Ath Ri aie 0c le tle 5 980) hg aad fe eae Oe 9 
211. Did (she, he) earn a degree/diploma in the college or university? 
NOS ar oe eben een Moree Mey aes tarens pa) rcs "ook Jeo SPOS nn eed eR 1 
Ne 608 regs Pig RTE ES, Se eneyee te G8 Foe act tate' tl ac art Sean Te aa 2 
8) Ge Rane hina tot iii bah en siren rain 1A Tne RE Aa tO yen = ray 8 
LAS 9] SERIO RCH opt tra hie ate in gas Rei Ai REO eee a Petey Ae Me et bee 9 


If separated, divorced, or widowed (see cover) 
SKIP TO Q. 213 


If married and living with spouse 
GO TO Q. 212 
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212. Is your spouse working at the present time; does (he, she) have (his, her) own 
business; is (he, she) unemployed, or what? 


SOHO DIQ VEO cree areas inte ote eri toes a seat cress ge eel Cayeoreveot es eae ck 1 
EIDIOV OC AUINELUITIO sees scutes ecoastacgh ato » etal CAS ie otseh eiateale aaah 2 
EMplOVER Dal aUINIG ih. tas gee ates ip iach rey Aare Bone a Sahara Re ort ge 3 
LEAIG-OlL LMMPOFAUIY nice irene te tants <n sen cre rae GRE ee ciee ne sh eae Stel ares 
(O10) eof: W19) 0) Ba een a ie a LRU OPM a eo Ch renee lane ae 5 
Retired or permanently disabled ............. 0... cece eee eens 6 
Fubletirme Steer nth: skate ee keer wie se tee ate Sitctes ge te 7 
FIOUSO WIE A) 062. SN Sotdvens x Siehs a Wee aha ete ceed re cece re ee asl Bd ee 8 
inte (8) Op 6.0 eneirae et  Uenisurrtn, nee t cmrin A evr he Aer SAR Ane yey Te rei 9 
A. What kind of work does (he, she) (did he, she) normally do? 
(Probe for exact description of occupation.) 
PAID) Seren nc verse hips apes beeen este aaterstaecec teed 9999 


B. What kind of industry or business (is, was) that? 


SKIP TO Q. 215 
213. A. What kind of work did your spouse do during most of the time that you were 
living together? 
(Probe for exact description of occupation.) 


B. What kind of business or industry was that? 
So i, Se Se ort we ee ee re ee 


21 4, _How important in choosing a future spouse would be (his, her) ethnic origin... 2 


EVENYIMPOMAMt s 2 5 dot 258 Vea cit ete spree melee ee ores 1 

ASOMOWhiatiiMPOMAME sou aiiaie «cee se eee Mane eeeete eet Ber esd Ye 27) 2 

MOU VERY, IMMDONLAI cg eo. tc eco) weg tne weredeta keane ark ce enor 3 

PMOL At alllTIPOMANt yeaa s cee cee le ets tear ip nr nce eieis errr 4 
ASK EVERYONE: 


215. How many years did your father go to school? 


If he attended less than 11 years of school 
SKIP TO Q. 218 


If he attended 11 years of school or more 


GO TO Q. 216 


216. Did he ever attend a college or university? 


VSR Se TR a ik iene severe NS cee. ee ener eh mer Ee 
Idi RE ee ales daccapvadaiad ano) voces nek cthebian Seance Pea dee ar en 
2) Coen eee rented: URED NOY BrtenENN: MRT CTOU NEL 5 1, hart. hiram S 
SKIP TO Q. 218 
INADD sedeoeeeiid oes eae es Re tee eo en eee ieee eterna Ri cae 9 
217. Did he earn a degree/diploma in the college or university? 
B= PR et tl Ga he TS ie A Meta tice Rate AED ai TO Se NA 
INO ee ears eet cade rat Sy RAT eT RE Oe, cg Tinea cd.” ac Nc aoa fay meee eee 2 
DK est Pee eect oe. Ce haere ee nd, Ghee aia ome ke 8 
IN ADP eee ee co i oT een ee re ee ror eee 9 
ASK EVERYONE: 
218. How many years did your mother go to school? 
If she attended less than 11 years of school 
SKIP TO Q. 221 
If she attended 11 years of school or more 
GO TOQ. 219 
219. Did she ever attend a college or university? 
b=: Me nce a) 8 lS at tar Meme erm ae ers SGP Ryan, 1 
INO a 2s pa ee eed dots Wicae: Siege tim ate ones oan eee 2 
DK hoU7s moment ne in oo ta aaciit gs antes eee eee eee 8 
SKIP TO Q. 221 
PAD Diego k, ete trata tes ccizls: «sp suis joeellah ts ts wae let aes Oe Agere. 9 
220. Did she earn a degree/diploma in the college or university? 
V OS: prac ne cre Ee eee EN ee ORL is Ree ROE ESRD EC... 5 1 
NNO fais ser Nee a ha ceri bake cee nde eae Re CER se 6 5 5 + 2 
OK ae een MO RENE? cr Ate us ney peat eee Mc wa RIOR EEE... 5. + 9 ORs 8 
Wate\s] 6 ease Ror A: ie Rin Ane Manet) Sc IA Oee, kan Fn rs. tr rarer, Oo 9 


HAND CARD “E” TOR 
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ASK EVERYONE: 


221. Would you please Icok at this card, and tell me which figure comes closest to 
your total family income (that is, the combined incomes of all family members 
who live in this household) for the past year — before taxes, that is. Just tell me 
the letter combination next to the figure that fits you best. 


(ples 


223. 


224. 


220: 


* 


Se eae ae vite elds » luna lp enone atts ch Mle tes iran eager eaten neice Gn )ke eer 
Na ee a ME OE Mele es ss eb, aij ror ane os ao ee 


How regularly do you follow the political and governmental affairs in Canada? 


PEGUIAMY cer oi .s » «lace eeattere ima esa cele i ce Mee ree  feo ir esael oe 


From time to time 


REVI oo ci ke Sk Khon a way Ha Rot cree carats) Shae teietacl ae tea te tL no neers 


ReqUIanly” >. <. ines ca he oc earner erates aera A faassen ar 


From time to time 


Never, nc. et yO ere ae eee anes soba e ema ne ortin ce case Ar Ne 


NESE ie Hehe OS es ee fe tar etialse i ateieh a telat rego cee Sa. § 


ae 01 (Less than $1,000)* 
ones 02 ($1,000—$1,999) 
Rie. att 03 ($2,000—$2,999) 
iia! 04 ($3,000—$3,999) 
et 05 ($4,000—$4,999) 
eee 06 ($5,000—$5,999) 
ee aes 07 ($6,000—$6,999) 
sched 08 ($7,000—$7,999) 
Soe 09 ($8,000—$8,999) 
hs facie 10 ($9,000—$9,999) 
posi as 11. ($10,000—$11,999) 
($12,000 —$13,999) 
Oe 13 ($14,000—$15,999) 
($16,000 —$19,999) 
($20,000 or more) 


How regularly do you attend meetings about political affairs in Canada? 


SKIP TO Q. 229 


These figures were not listed on the questionnaire itself — only the respondents saw the 


figures on the card. 
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226. Many people didn’t vote in the last federal election because they were sick, 
away at the time, and so on. Did you vote in the last federal election, or did 
something keep you from voting? 


Yes) did-votet nikal, Ss Bie nS Me eer okay AL etAe AN AT, MEM Oe Ane ORE 1 
No, didn't Vote ves a200 (inate eee 2ar | CAS 2 EHMI) Ved Gaetan na Yeats aed 2 
Refuse to-answere mse gee for ee TUN Pe 2 ee Fe 
DK/donitremambent-c aa tae ee Sl ol te Can A Ie 8 
SKIP TO Q. 228 
[2:10] «BAe Aen ioleptarr iA itis ok NOM ot a Stag Lee setae Patient” edo 9 
HAND CARD “G” TOR 


227. Did you feel that the candidate you voted for was... 


Js SUONGIV  AVOURADIO: [Ones obama ee Fe Wea nO. (iy eae be 1 
(group) 
7 SOMEWNaliavourabledouem mies 1 ter an ee a lee, 2 
(group) 
.. neither favourable nor unfavourable to 
BE eet Be eR ALUE SE ic AR RG Ces Fon ee aT Pls he ie Abcam. 3 
(group) 
+e SOMeWNAtUMTAVOUPADIC(O)= teas Were wae eu | Muss 4 
(group) 
a SUONngly.UNnfavourable to ia eames ee yar ok oe) haan ce 5 
(group) 
OIA cal are atest Reh ne. Danke SR be By ancy bdo etd alae ©. 8 
INDO! seek ee eR PE Caen ite ee aan 9 
HAND CARD “H” TOR 
228. If acandidate for public office was do you think you might be... 
(group) 
very much morelikely to vote forhim:...... +++ 4v.s04e5n. eee: 1 
.,- somewhat more likely to\vote for him ........<42%+sen oes. eae 2 
/Unatiected Dy Nis being arene meron el i VM Werth Neen can Rare S 
(group) 
.. somewhat ess likely to vote for him ..........0.ecc cece snes es. 4 
very much less likelytoVOleTOr Ninny ene ee 5 
DODEIGS i at uA Ain ements. cca yee er eRe Ras 6 
DIRS Ske Atos ee i ee en A ere eres 8 
AD DAG Se ane ee cP eeMeee ea, 9 


229. One final question, and then we're finished. Everything considered, how do you 
think your ethnic background has affected your chances of getting ahead in life 
as a Canadian. Has it... 


interfered:a lOve Aum ruins Ucneernee ee ae easter re) ee 1 
iInterferoc a ttle: Nols. A More ocean Mis MNT Suma tk) ly cme 2 

mE NOLAECIEC PEs Haier: aie Tae St Tied ee Ok Dole mare 3 
: SNeIDGdsa (IS si seen he tee ay ern ve ta 0). ee, OAL ek eee 4 
A=) |6,- (0: [9] Ghee Me RMU, hs Tote Nek Mull Sian eve rey mBonh Wirt 5 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
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Post-Interview Questions to be Answered by Interviewer 


Record the time ____ :___— 


Circle one A.M. P.M. 


230. In what language was the interview conducted? 


231. 


232. 


233. 


234. 


235. 


236. 


EGGUSIUR ete tcan ae grace eins 01 
Elie ae #0 ye seniors, AIR air ors arte 02 
GORMAN wre one mtoce eae 03 
MOCK ee hele: one steele o> 04 
BUT Coy mpeg eee SE Cae 05 
ROSE Poa ale sya kes 06 
RAO ee ira Safar cirsre lax sateen 07 
Wella vett ey cre cine ees ti 08 
PONS crits « vercim ieee slates 09 
POMUGUCSE ceases + 10 
UKG anal a sob Sees 11 
Other (specify) 

12 


How well did the respondent speak in the language in which the interview was 


conducted? 


NM ORV WE cn cr te Aes ape ee eutur gies Ghee iar ete iets oie Meses lnm ea an esi 
rete aTand ats a 72) | ee em Marpac touring oc 
NOLWERVAVEN 9. ca caine din sc wee barns crv etn sc ee eater accent cas 


Were the interpretive cards used during the interview? 


Cards were often neceSSary ........6.: eee eee eee teen e eee 
Cards were occasionally necessary ......---.+ 2s esse eee terres 
Gards were not USEC 20). ve a eke ne ten ieee th wir 


Do you think the respondent was... 


Bees FEMI YE Uiliotsnte Gaus cee sere acre aa etree at ether arate tne aha eaete foe r= 
PUP AV PEAY] - eee On IEE ne, Aiea race gett Dauoia ea ay St ag: 
1) SAU TTARPLIEE ELD ect deieseene ete ke Ged care tees enema hint ls ae eter 

Bayete eaten Ur  emee | ire) went cand geet orga ee mer ae a 


A= (saa ee en a RAT PSRs TRC LCA Rei Re t nace Be a ieee 
NACo eich eye ecsoshdestul ec ache ot ects ectiie ee este per vac welt Sutieste ea erase mae t 


Did the respondent seem interested during the interview? 


Wery,(MteeSted o.lacctis, steam uteiebaeatnagte bad agee te cainue Grasey hues nie ain Pedant Naseer 
IntereStedic< scheme eee he tee aaa eh otclice cv SSE recon nial 8 
Indiffererntist hos erties aera oe ei ect > einen sages eels 


Was his attitude... 


SHE AVOLIFADIC I wrt Reiee Ti roles lah eiasatie ts ole ales Scr iayere skier em mae 
OUI CHEGLET Late ete aatt thee sumed ane eke ere waa evetennnate Uetene 
IE NOtEFaVOUl ADIO tai eee tes eter ate a eaves (ol bre rinn ye ease) ec Gare 
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APPENDIX E 


Survey of Non-Official Language Groups 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
PHASE | 


The Survey Research Centre of York University is conducting a study on ethnic and 
cultural groups in Canada. We are interested in all residents, both newcomers and also 
those whose families have lived in Canada for several generations. Your answers will 
be kept completely confidential. 


1. Is Selected Address Live? [] Dead? [] 
2. How many households at this address? [][_] 
3. Was household information obtained? 


NV OSES Na iat taki Same a ARO Rete NSO Tele as alee Sean 1 
No, 

WAGE Micvittia: ahh es) Armaan had Mls pp tname ray ARNE Sada als aa ote 2 
FOTUSC et tn Cunha en ods taghe\ e De Nome RUN HS hot cM Mat A base rte 3 
language: proble mit. : Wate te a teew penne ney plana year ones Un agts NG ait 4 
BD SOT cen. HUE osha: ior SNUG ORG fresh GON ly Eee cee ORE ICR Uren ee, AE naan tk as 5 


DAY 


MONTH |TIME| | COMMENTS 
a.m. 
p.m. 


Interviewer’s Signature 


35 40 45 50 55 60 
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5. List of Persons in Household FOR SELECTED 
RESPONDENTS ONLY 


If born in Canada 


lf Starred, or U.S., 
record ASK: 
Group Name 
Relation and 
to In Starred Person 


Box? Number 


*To what ethnic or cultural group do you belong? 
(Record in table above from groups listed below). 
—Do not accept “Canadian” as response. Probe with—‘To what ethnic or cultural 
group did your ancestors (on the male side) belong on coming to this continent?” 


German 
Italian 

Dutch 

Polish 
Ukrainian 
Chinese 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Portuguese 
Scandinavian 
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CARD A 

VERY SERIOUS 
SOMEWHAT SERIOUS 
NOT VERY SERIOUS 
NOT A PROBLEM 


CARD B 


ALISO ROA IVMIO) SS RAINE Caveat ama eu a 
MORES AN ITAL eu Riis Wao su nemo ele 
Fes JE BM rat tile: MeO A VSS RRM Ta GaN LOSS: ma 


CARD C 

VERY IMPORTANT 
SOMEWHAT IMPORTANT 
SOMEWHAT UNIMPORTANT 
VERY UNIMPORTANT 


CARD D 

VERY WELL 
FAIRLY WELL 
NOT VERY WELL 
NOT AT ALL 
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Sere) 6) Yan's) se) igi wl te fae) 6 ake vie kw ke 


(85-100%) 
(60- 84%) 
(40- 59%) 
(15- 39%) 
( 0- 14%) 


CARD E 

FC. Less than $1000 
KE. $ 1000- $ 1999 
DI. $ 2000- $ 2999 
HB.$ 3000- $ 3999 
LG.$ 4000- $ 4999 
JA. $ 5000- $ 5999 
IF. $ 6000- $ 6999 
AK.$ 7000- $ 7999 
GL.$ 8000- $ 8999 
BD.$ 9000- $ 9999 
LD. $10000 - $11999 
FA. $12000 - $13999 
CA.$14000 - $15999 
CH.$16000 - $19999 
EJ. $20000 or more 


CARD F 

AGREE STRONGLY 
AGREE SOMEWHAT 
DISAGREE SOMEWHAT 
DISAGREE STRONGLY 


CARD G 
Strongly favourable to 
(group) 

Somewhat favourable to 

(group) 
Neither favourable nor unfavourable to 

(group) 
Somewhat unfavourable to 
(group) 

Strongly unfavourable to 

(group) 
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CARD H 
Very much more likely to vote for him. 
Somewhat more likely to vote for him. 


Unaffected by his being 
(group) 


Somewhat less likely to vote for him. 
Very much less likely to vote for him. 
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